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EDINBtTBGB, 38 GeoBGE St&EET. 

Mr. Clark begs leave respectfully to acquaint the Clergy 
ind Stubents of Divinity, that the undermentioned Works 
irill speedily be pubUsfaed. 

BCCT.KSlASTtOAL HISTORY. 

1. ELEMENTS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 

By tha Rer. DAVID WELSH, D. D., 
Profeiser oi Ecclesiastical History in the University of Edinbttrgh. 

BIBUCAZ. CRITICISM AND EXPOSITION. 

2. COMMENTARIES on the GOSPEL or St. JOHN. 

By Dr. C. C. TITTMAN, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Wittenberg* 

3. EXPOSITION OF THE PSALMS op DAVID, &c. 

By Dr. E. W. HENGSTENBERG, 

Professor of Theology in the Uftiversity of Berlin. 
Translated by the Rev. Patrick Fairbairit. 



Just Published^ 

BCCI.BSIASTICAI. HISTORY. 

1. JUSTIN MARTYR— HIS LIFE, WRITINGS, AND 

DOCTRINES. 

By the Rev, CHARTjES SEMISCH, of Trebnitz, in Silesia. 
Translated from the German by J. E. Ryland, Esq. 

SACRBD GBOGRAPHY. 

2. HISTORICO-GEOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT^ op PA- 

LESTINE IN THE TIME OP CHRIST; 

or, 
The Bible Student's Help to a thorough knowledge of Scripture. 

ByD. J. ROHR. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 

Translated from the German by the Rev. David Esdaile, with 

Notes and Corrections. 

3, PROFESSOR HUPFELD'S HEBREW GRAMMAR, 

Translated from the German, with Notes, by the Rev. Sauuei. 
Davidson, LL.D. ( Preparing for Publication.) 

» This copious Grammar, which is now in course of publication in Ger- 
many, is by one of the first Hebraists in Europe, and will probably con- 
stitute as great an era in the science of Hebrew Grammar, as did Gesenxus. 
m^Lehrgeb'dtide' 
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SACRED HERMENEUTICS. 

In one thick Volume Octavo, hajidsomly bound in Cloth, 21j. 

SACRED HERMENEUTICS Developed and Applied; 

including A HISTORY OF BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION, 
FROM THE EARLIEST OF THE FATHERS TO THE RE- 
FORMATION. By the Rev. Samuel DAViDSOif, LL.D. Professor 
of Biblical Literature in the Lancashire Independent College. 

Chap. I. Hs&MEKEUTtCAL QUALIFICATIONS.— II. USE OP REASON 

IN THE Exposition or Scripture — III. Limitations or the Sen- 
timent, that the language of the Bible should be interpreted like that of 
Other books. — Some peculiarities in Biblical Interpretation — IV. Al- 
legorical Interpretation V. Historf of Biblical Interpre- 
tation. — Patristic Period — Barnabas — Hermas — Clement of Rome 
— Ignatius — Polycarp — Justin Martyr — Clement of Alexandria—Irenaeus 
—.The Clementine Recognitions — Tertullian — Origen — Cyprian — The 
Tradition of the Alexandrian Church — The Tradition of the Latin Church- 
Gregory Thaumaturgus — Hippolytus — Eusebius — Athanasius — Ephraem 
the Syrian — Basil the Great — Gregory of Nazianzum — Gregory of Nyssa 
— Diodorus — Chrysostom — Hilary — Ambrose— Jerome — Augustine — Ti. 
chonius — Theodoret— Cyril of Alexandria — Isidore of Pelusium — Pelagius 
— Julian — ^Yincentius Lirinensis— Andreas — Cassiodorus — Gregory the 
Great — General Estimate of the Fathers. —VI. Histort of Bibli- 
cal Interpretation in the Hierarchical Period, or from the 
beginniug of the Seventh Century to the Reformation — Bede — Alcuin — 
Bhabanus Maurus — Walafrid Strabo — Druthmar — Claudius— (Ecumenius 
— Aretbas — Notker — Theophylact — Lanfranc — Nicetas — Peter Lombard 
— Euthymius^Zigabenus — Rupertus — Thomas Aquina8-i>HugodeSt. Caro 
— Albert — Bonaventura-— Nicolaus de Lyra — Gerson — John Wessel — John 
Huss — Paulus Burgensis — Laurentius Valla — James Faber Stapulensis— . 
Erasmus — Review of the Second Period. — VII. Systems of Intepre- 
tation. — The Moral or Kantian — The Psychologico-Historical— .The 
Accommodation System — The Mythic — The Rationalistic — The Pietist — 
VIII. The Principles of Interpretation stated and Exempli- 
fied.— IX. The Principles of Interpretation applied to Fi- 
gurative Language. — X. Use of Historical Circumstances in 
Interpretation — XI. Quotations from the Old Testament 
IN the New. — Introductory Formulas — Conformity with the Originals.- 
The purposes for which citations were made— Important Formulas — Sup- 
posed Instances of accommodation — Quotations Classified — Their connexion 
with Verbal Inspiration — XII. Alleged Contradictions of Scrip- 
TURE^Discrepancies between the Old Testament Writers— Dis- 
crepancies between the New Testament Writers — Discrepancies be- 
tween the Old and New Testament Writers. XIII. Ancient 
Versions, Commentaries, and Lexicons, as Sources of Inter- 
pretation. — XIV. Cognate Languages as Sources of Inter- 
pretation.—!. The Arabic. 2. The Syriac. 3. The Chaldee.— XV. 
Use op General Information in the Interpretation of 
Scripture. — Comprehending, 1. General History. 2. Chronology. 3. 
Archaeology. 4. Geography. 6. Natural History. 6. Geology. 7. Me- 
dicine, &c. — XVI. Biographical Account of Hermeneuticnl Writers from 
the Reformation to the Present Time, containing an analysis of their Works, 
with a critical estimate of their value. Three Indices. 

Edinburgh: Thomas Clark. London: Hamilton & Adams. 

Dublin: Currv & Co. 
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Above all, let us, with 'sincere minds, more earnestly en- 
deavour the promoting the interest of religion in itself, of true 
reformed Christianity, than of this or that party. Let us long 
to see the religion of Christians become simple, primitive, 
agreeable to its lovely original state, and again itself; and each 
in our stations, contribute thereto all that we are able, labour- 
ing that the internal principle of it may live and flourish in our 
own souls, and be to our utmost diffused and spread unto other 
men's. And for its externals, as the ducture of our rule will 
guide us, so gradually tend towards one common course, that 
there may at length cease to be any divided parties at all. 

Howe. 



PREFACE 



TO THE 
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The present Second Part of the Monograph on Justin 
Martyr, appears rather later than the author ventured 
to promise in the Preface to the First. The delay has 
heen partly owing to a severe illness of several months, 
hut chiefly to his dissatisfaction with the plan that he 
had originally sketched ; and which at length deter- 
mined him to go over the ground once more, and to 
recast the work as much as possible^ in accordance 
with his new conceptions of the subject. One advan- 
tage has visibly resulted to the work from this delay, 
— it has enabled the author to consult the numerous 
publications on the history of Dogmatics^ which is- 
i. sued from the press at the close of the last, and the 

beginning of the present year. The author, never- 
theless, cannot help lamenting that the work, even in 
its present re-modelled form, still falls far short of the 
ideal which Med his mind previous to its execution. 
Indeed, he frankly declares that he would, without 
hesitation, have destroyed the form of this Part a se- 
cond time, if he could have only entertained the hope 
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XVI PREFACE TO THE SECOND VOLUME. 

of finally approximating to his favourite ideal. Yet, 
in two points, he trusts that he has in some measure 
been successful, — in the objective form which he has 
endeavoured to. give to Justin's doctrines, and the 
genetic process of development, (genetischen Enf- 
tvickelungsweisejj in reference to particular doctrines 
which he has endeavoured to trace out. In no de* 
partment has truth been more grossly injured by ec- 
clesiastical or personal biasses, than in that of the doc- 
trines of primitive Christianity ; and in none is there 
more danger of modelling objective history by the 
compulsory standard of subjective partialities. The 
author has, therefore, paid the greatest attention to 
this point, and laid it down as an inviolable law for 
himself, not to be in the least influenced by profes- 
sional or personal predilections, but to make his 
sketches bear the impress, (whether good or bad,) as 
closely as possible, of their original. His own doctri- 
nal convictions he has everywhere kept in the back- 
ground. Party-influence he has decidedly rejected 
and opposed: on critical questions he has not con- 
sciously violated, in a single instance, the principles 
of Philology. Nor has he been less anxious carefully 
to keep his representations free from rhapsodical or 
insignificant digressions — a fault which so easily at- 
taches to monographic sketches of doctrinal systems. 
He has endeavoured, as far as it has been practicable, 
always to conceive Justin's dogmatic notions, in their 
connection with the general dogmatic views of the 
ancient Church. Wherever he possessed adequate 
data, he has compared Justin's individual doctrines 
with the views of contemporary or later Church- 
teachers ; and has prefixed to each doctrine a general 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND VOLUME. XVll 

description of its process of development, from its rise 
to the conclusion of the first dogmatic period of the 
Church. If it he allowed that the author has not en- 
tirely failed in his twofold ohject, and that, if he has 
not perfectly performed his task, he has at least in 
some tolerahle measure succeeded, he will consider 
this acknowledgment as an adequate reward for the 
many years of toil which have heen devoted to the 
work^ and indulges the hope that it will not he en- 
tirely useless to the philosophical inquirer.^ 

Trebnitz, 
September 29, 1641. 



1 This Preface, in the original wobk, is placed at the begin- 
ning of Book IV., with which the second volume commences. 
In the translation a different division has been adopted, in 
order to equalise the size of the volumes [Tr.] 
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BOOK IV. — CONTINUED. 



THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIN MARTYR. 



CHAPTER II. 

EVIDENCE FOR CHRISTIANITY IN OPPOSITION TO 

HEATHENISM. 

A NEW field of apologetic enterprise opened to Justin, 
when he turned his attention to the heathen. The 
Christians were called Apostates hjthe heathen^ as well 
as hy the Jews ; hut the vindication of this apostacy 
necessarily rested on altogether different grounds from 
that of the transition from Judaism. On the part of 
the heathen equally with the Jews, along with a sober 
intelligence, a blind fanaticism raged against the Chris- 
tian doctrine and practice ; by both parties, to the con- 
flict of opinion and argument, was added that of phy- 
sical force ; but the Jews exercised the latter only by 
sufferance ; the heathen were masters of the world : 
Jewish hatred could vent itself for the most part only 
in threatenings and abuse, — the animosity of the 
heathen not unfrequently caused blood to flow. It is 
true, Judaism was not destitute of adroit and able ad- 
vocates ; but they seldom or nerer attained the dia- 
lectic acuteness with which the philosophic heathen 
knew how to defend the faith of his fathers, even 
when he had no firm personal attachment to it, against 
the attacks and objections of Christianity. Without 
being wanting in decision and firmness, (or at times in 
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asperity^) Justin spoke more mildly against the heathen 
than against the Jews. Without surrendering a par- 
ticle of Christian truth, he sought out, in doetrine and 
history, all points of connection hetween Christianity 
and heathenism. Without denying the consciousness 
of the justice of his cause, and sinking to unworthy 
flattery, he intimates, not indistinctly, that he made it 
an ohject to maintain a friendly understanding with 
the ruling powers. The method in which Justin con- 
structed the Apology for Christianity against Heathen- 
ism, was the same which he adopted in opposition to 
Judaism; it was hoth ofiensiye and defensiye: he 
endeavoured first to drive out his enemies from the 
Christian territory, and then to carry the warfare into 
their own encampment. 



ARTICLE I. 

REFUTATION OF HEATHEN OBJECTIONS. 

Justin stated and expounded the ohjections of the 
heathen against Christianity, as far as they were then 
brought under his notice, not independently, but as 
the occasion required, and in the course of proving the 
injustice of persecuting the Christians. It is imprac- 
ticable to pursue the same plan in giving an account of 
them, without sacrificing logical arrangement and 
perspicuity. We prefer placing the objections, and 
their answers, in the order which the nature of the 
subject requires. A twofold series of accusations is 
presented in Justin's writings : the one attacks Chris- 
tianity as a doctrine, and the means of securing human 
happiness, — the other is directed against its profes- 
sors. We therefore distinguish the accusations which 
the heathen made against Christianity^ from those 
which they made against Christians. 

I. The objections which they made against Chris- 
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tians as such, relate partly to their principles and prac- 
tice, partly to their outward condition. 

J. Among the objections belonging to their princi- 
ples, the accusation of Atheism stands prominent.^ 
This charge was made as early as the time of Domi- 
tian,* and we meet with it in all the Apologists of the 
following century.^ Most frequently this charge pro- 
ceeded from the common people ; the educated class, 
without altogether disdaining to use it, laid compara- 
tively little stress upon it ; in Justin's writings we find 
that the philosopher Crescens availed himself of it. 
The meaning of the accusation was not the same at 
all times. At first, when they saw the Christians de- 
cline taking any part in the public cultus, without es- 
tablishing any visible tokens and symbols of their own 
religion, without erecting any peculiar temples or 
altars, the cry of atheism was raised chiefly by the 
multitude, with great vehemence, and Christians were 
looked upon as men who, in relation to theism^ main- 
tained the purely negative side. Afterwards^ when at 
least the more intelligent could not help perceiving 
that the Christians by no means dissevered themselves 
from all connection with the supersensual, and had, 
moreover, real objects of religious veneration and wor - 

' Kortholdt, De Calumniis paganorum in veteris christianos 
tparsis, p. 57. Gibbon's History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. Tzschirner, Geschichte der Apclogetik, I. 203, 
32&. Fall des Heidenthumt, I. 228, 237 ; but especially 
liaiige, expogUio argumentorum, quibus patres apolegeiici re- 
ligi<mem Chritt. a culpa atheismi ei objeeta defenderuntf in Ill- 
glen's hiateritch^heohgiachen Abhandlungen, (Leips. 1819.) 
ir. p. 127. ^ 

« Dio Cass. Hist, Roman, 67, 14, compare Meyer Vemei- 
diffung und Erlauteruug der Geeehichte Je$u und der Apoaiel 
tUlein au8 prieschischen und romiechsn ^Pr<^anacntettten, (Ha- 
nover, 1805,) p. 526, aod Baur die Christu^-partbei in die ko- 
rinthischen Gemeinde, in tbe Tubinger Zeilsohriftf, Theologie, 
1831, Part IV. p. 200. 

^ The fullest examination and refutation of this char^^e may- 
be found in Athenag. legat. p. Christ, c. 4, sqq.p. 282, sqq. (p. 
6, sqq.) Compare Clem. Strom, 7, 1, 4, T. III. p. 2»8, sqq. 
TertuU. Apolog, c 10, sqq. T. V. p. 23, sqq. Arnob. adv. gent, 
1, 28, X. I. 18. 
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ship, the accusation of atheism was modified, and 
Christians were called atheists, inasmuch as they re« 
jected the customary and legalized worship of their 
countries' gods. In vindicating the Christians, Jus- 
tin noticed hoth forms of the accusation, and showed 
that in each case, Christians were termed atheists 
with the greatest injustice ; he repels the imputation, 
that the Christians had no religious faith and cultus, 
hy averring that such a prejudice must be an inven- 
tion of daemons. These beings, he says, because they 
are afraid that Christians, who know their whole origin 
and character, and fearlessly describe them as con- 
temptible, and quite beneath virtuous men, will put 
an end to the whole system of their worship, which 
they have hitherto enjoyed, according to their re- 
quirements, and, in proportion to their rank, from 
credulous idolators, — these daemons have craftily 
and deceitfully involved Christians in the charge of 
atheism. In the same manner they acted towards 
Socrates, their first considerable opponent among the 
Greeks. When that philosopher, in consequence of 
rational investigation, and supported by the revelations 
of the Logos, brought their true nature under general 
observation, and called off his fellow-citizens from 
their service, they incited wicked men to accomplish 
his death, as an abandoned atheist, who endeavoured 
to bring in new gods.^ In reference to theniy the 

^ ApoU I. 5, p. 46, (p. 55, £. 56, A), with this passage must 
be connected ApoL 11. 10, p. 05, (p. 48, CD .)m it^^yty^aftfiitai 

tt^nrm net) iXiy\at. its »rtfieif »«) *t^it^y«$ets hzm^rn^sa r!;^Bnraf. 
'O traftatf ll abraif ii;r«yMrf^«j 9^»t rwro yt*ifU9»s X««^«Tiif r« 
tivrk fi/CMf iptzXnSti* Ka) ya^ 2^ar«» avrif natvat ^atftivm Afipi- 
(Hf »mt •tf n ftiXis 9«fti^et £^i«(;f , fih iySi^Bat avriv • V% ^ai/Mvaf fciv 
T»vt ^»vXw: *§u reus flr^a|c»r«r, <S t^a^at «/ «r«4«ra/, ixfiaXMV rns 
ir«X/rM«f, la) *'0/tit(»f tta) r^vs &XX0Vt trtmriis ^a^mTetrBeurovt aV' 
S-^Mtr^t/f a^/3a^i* ^^ig ^iwH rv ayvtifTeu Cbdrttt ii» Xiyov Z^nrit^ijwf 
Wiyva/en flr^tfJr^ifrir*. — *' And those who existed before Christ, 
according to his human nature, having attempted to investi- 
gate and prove things by reason, were brought to trial as im. 
pious and over-curious. The boldest of them all, in this re- 
spect^ was Socrates, who was accused of the same crimes as our- 
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Christians certainly might deserve the name of 
atheists ; for they decidedly refused to them all diyine 
honour ;* hut on this account they were hy no means 
atheists in the true sense of the word : for they re- 
verenced the only true God, the Father of Righteous- 
ness^ and good order, and all other virtues, exalted 
above all contact with evil, and the Son who came from 
him .... and the host of all the good angels 
following him, and conformed to him, and the pro- 
phetic Spirit, honouring them in spirit and in truth.*** 
In anotner passage Justin declares^ " What sober- 
minded man will not confess that we are by no means 
atheists, for we worship the maker of this universe, de- 
claring, as we have been taught, that he stands not in 
need of blood and libations and incense: we praise him 
to the utmost of our ability, by supplication and thanks- 
giving for all that we enjoy, understanding that this is 
the only honour that is worthy of him, not to consume 
by fire what was created by him for our sustenance, but 
to make use of it for ourselves and the indigent ; and 
we show our gratitude by invocations and hymns, for 
creation and all the means of a healthy existence, the 
various qualities of things, and the changes of the sea- 
selves; for they said that he introdaded new dsBinons, and that 
he did not esteem those to be gods, who were so esteemed by the 
state. But he having cast out from the state, Homer and the 
other poets, taught men to reject the evil dsemons, who per- 
formed what the poets narrate, and exhorted them to acquaint 
themselves, by rational enquiry, with that Ood who was un- 
known to them." 

^ Apol, I. 6, sq. p. 47. (p. 56, B.) rout ravra «'^a^«vr«f W. 
fitfas i ft'ifov (Ml i^Bwf itvau ^aftU, aX.Xa itet»')uf »ai itfoftw; ^aifM- 
9*t, ciih TaTf i^iTfif fl'tfSv^'f ivS-at^'Taif Toif ^^eij^et} iofias t)Q}tTt. 
*£»Sir^a Koi A^tot xixXif^iddt »*) ifltoXoyifAtf rStlttaulvf fo^uJ^tfAUatf 
^M9 &^itt eifat, aKX* eux) rv iXti^ifTxrv .... SlSf-^ 
" The daem jns who have done such things, we not only do 
not call them good, but call tb3m evil and unholy dasmons, 
who do not act like men who are desirous of virtue. And 
hence we are called atheists, and we confess that we are 
atheists with respect to gods of this sort, but not in relation to 
the most true God, &c." 

■ Apol, I. 6, p. 47, (p. 66, C.) compare Athenag. legal, pro 
Christ, c. 10, p. 286, sq. (p. 10, B.D. 11, A») 
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sons, and offer up our praises for existing again in 
immortality by faith in Lim? And we exhibit him as 
the teacher of all these things who was bom for this 
purpose, Jesus Christ who was crucified under Pon- 
tius Pilate, the Goyemor in Judea in the times of Ti- 
berius Caesar, haying been taught that he is the Son of 
the true God, and holding him in the second place^ 
and the prophetic Spirit we honour with reason in 
the third rank."^ By such an explicit confession, 
the Christians were protected against the suspicion 
of absolute atheism. But the opprobrium still re- 
mained, that these sectaries, by their secession from 
the cuitus of the Greek and Roman deities, de- 
seryed the name of atheists* Yet if the feet (con- 
tinued Justin) that the Christians do not worship 
the same gods as the Greeks and Romans^ and do 
not bring to the departed libations and odours^ gar- 
lands and yictims, justifies the charge of atheism, then 
must all parties call one another atheists : for different 
nations haye different objects of worship ; in one place 
trees are worshipped^ in another riyers^ and elsewhere 
mice, cats, and crocodiles, and other brute animals. 
The objects adored in one country are chosen in ano- 
ther for sacrifice, or considered as disgusting and 
noxious.* And it is not without good reason that 

fit99i, aftvitii atftAtatv »«,) cirwiSf »a} Stofuecfieirtf if tttiaix,^^' 
/etv, Xtynrtf, \iyif iv^^nt »«} i»;^»^irr/af l^* »Ts ir^tv^t^ofAtBet «■«- 
^iv, 9ffti iufufitf^ ahwvTiSt fitiffif a^txv ethrtu Ttfihf tavrnf tra^rnXw 
jS^yrif , T» ra v«^ ix«>v eig ^tctr^tiphf ytvifittta ov vv^t )««'«»«», «XX 
ietvroTf kk) t»Ts ^toftiuis it^w^i^ttt^ Ixwvff ^\ tvx^^'SVS Svrecs itei 
XiyH vrofinraf xec) S/u.v9vt irifitretf &rif rt t»v yiytnvat xu) tm At 
gh^ufriekf tri^wf weifrwy vMaT^retf /tlf ytwf xxi fAtrafiaXS* *>^Ar», 
xmi TV trtiXtf l» a^^a^erif yivi^^at ^lat vUrtv riif •» ttvr^ ahno-Mt 
(a»Mr«ir Tbirlby conj.) v-ifA^revng, rU etn^^ovSit w^ ifttXayn^et; 
T«v h'id^xetXiv ri ravraif ytfS/ii9C9 ifuf xeii eis rSra ytnti^iVTU 
*lfirM9 K^trrn, rot rrai;^«S'(»r« tv*} n«yr/v n/A«r«, r«u ytve/iivw 
ly Icv^aiei tfri ^^ivus Ti/8f«/« Katrci^»f ivtr^eTU, vi«v avrtiti tou Strttf 
^t3v fiM^nrie xai U ^tvrt^a X''^'^ tx^vrts^ 9'nvfAoi n v^a^finxof i» 
t^/ti} *ra^et 9Tt fAtret kiyn ri/AUfAiff a9rg^»^jf/ii9.—~^pol, 1. 13, p. 
60, sq. (p. 60, C— E.) 
? JpoL 1, 24. p. 58, (p. 68, D, E. 60, A.) &kkm akXmx* 
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Christians refuse sacrifices and gariands to the statues 
of the gods. God, the giver of all things, is exalted 
ahove the need of all material things ; he has no occa* 
sionfor either blood or libations, or incense ; the sacri- 
fices which are acceptable to him, are temperance, jus* 
tice, and philanthropy.^ Moreover, images of the gods 
are fit for nothing less than to be representatives of the 
divinity, or symbols of the divine.* In themselves 

k't] 2i|p)^« fifitfAtwf «•) inrgfMus Ktti fivt Ka) aiXo^^ug km) x^9X9- 
2^Xvf Koi Tuv mXiyan ^M»y r» flr^XXa* xa* ah tuv auTMif vtri^avrmf 
Ti/MiAtaitn aWa. aXXary ^XXa;^00-|, mrr iTfxt anfiitf «XXf)XMf 

^arretff ^la ri fih ra aura eifieif The sanie 

coDcliitioii is also drawn from the same fact by later apologitta. 
Thus, AchennfiforaA lagat. pro Christ, c. 14, p. 290. (p. 13, D. 
14, A. n ) ov}tl at ^uTv trixeckhru £Si«rt|rdc. Wet fiii rau; mutu; atf 

iira^i 9»fii^0fU9 ^(pifif auToTs vufAipattau^t «'i«} Si«» fAurn* 

"A-v vaUw iifieif, on fith xatvut Ixetfor, Sftfra/dK^sv, aftfiSfiUf, wmrmi 
ftlv iroXett, irdvrm ^i SfSvn A^tfiav^if' au yet^ vovs aturovt aiyw^t Buut, 
— ." Nor do they who accuse us of atheism, because we do not 
acknowledge the same gods as themselves, agree with one an- 
other concerning gods If then we are impious be- 
cause we have not common objects of worship with them, all 
cities and all nations are impious, for they do not venerate the 
same gods. Thu^Origen remi'k«, c. Ceh, 5, 27. T. i. p. 697, 
sq. Sfiaf 9m^c^ ra79h^ /m* «'*0mv x^axS^etyot »•) f«-^/«y rt r«v 9ai^ 
aiXXatf T^a^xupaafiifm.f xmi anof iri^^if ra vi^etv rU fiiffx,**' *'^ ^*^ 
aikXatf. raf r^aya* fj/ui^eiv B-kit. Ovtm 3* tfai a aorat aem ftitv 
vrat^f, it T^at ravrii ^av; ta/iauf ava^ta il, is ^^h ST^^W txt^ \t\ 
irdfjitf aL]awiSfJaJ»9. — *' With one nation the crocodile is sacred, 
while they eat objects worshipped by others ; others adore the 
calf, and elsewhere the goat is esteemed a god. Thus the 
same person will be considered as acting piously according to 
the laws of one people, and impiously according to thase of an- 
other ; than which nothing can be more absurd." — Tertull. 
ad Seapul. c. 2, T. iii. p. 158. Apol. c. 24. 

» Apol, I, 10, p. 48, (p. 68, A. B.)— 1, 13, p. 50, (p. 60, C.) 
— Cknnpare Athenag. legal, pro Christ, e. 13, p. 289, (p. 13, 
B.)— Minuc. Fd, OcU c. 32, p. 122, sq — Tertull. ad Seapul. 
9, 2, p. 169. Itaque et sacrificaraus pro salute imperatoris, sed 
deo nostro et ipsius, sed quomodo prscepit deus, pura prece. 
Non enim eget deus, conditor universitatis, odoris aut san- 
guinis alicujus. HaBc enim daemoniorum pabula sunt — ^Arnob. 
adv. genu 6, 2, T. i. p. 202. 

• Apol, 1, 9, p. 48, (p. 57, C.) Athenag. legal, pro ChrieL 
e, 26, p. 304, (p. 29, B. C.)— Clem, prolrep. 4, 51, T. i. p. 
44. 
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soulless, lifeless masses ; they bear, indeed, the names 
and forms of daemons^ but not the image of God. 
Originally they are a rude material, till they are work- 
ed, polished, and hewn, or cast and hammered ; not 
unfrequently vessels designed for common purposes 
are converted, by an alteration of their form, into 
images of the gods.^ The artists who make these 
images are frequently given up to all kinds of ex- 
cess and vice, and dishonour the female slaves in their 
employ, thus exposing the absurdity of worshipping 
the work of their impure hands. And these images, 
after they are finished, are not able to protect 
themselves, but need numerous guardians to pre- 
vent their being stolen.* Not the refusing therefore, 
but the readiness to give divine honours to such images, 
is irrational and impious : Christians are least of all 
atheists in witholding their homage from these lifeless 
images. 

The next charge to atheism brought by the heathen 
against the Christians, was that of Thyestean banquets 
and (Edipodean incest, Justin discusses the accusa- 
tion not only in his two Apologies, but in the Dia- 
logue with Trjpho, yet without mentioning it under 
this designation^ or accurately distinguishing the two 
crimes it involved.^ The heathen Coecilius in Minu- 

1 Apoh 1, 9, p. 48, (p. 57, D.)— Clem, homil 10, 8, T. i. p. 

(Ufiiveii — recoffnitt. fi, 15, p. 544 — Clem. Strom. 7,5,28, T. iii. 
p. 225, «^»ir tZf ii(« jr«M Sef« rns ri;^iH9s ra t^ytt. — A rnob. ddv* 
gent, 6, 14, T.i. p. 213. 

^ ApoL I, 9, p. 48, (p. 57, E. 58, A.)— Clem, homil 10, 8, 

T. i. p. 687 10, 22, p. 690, m Sfrm tfi^fM tit rei vt^afffAxra 

vfiuHvf . . • . T»vs etvToTt Sir^vXit/^fti ^iXovr^s xaii xXi^rovrat 

Avtu^etTO &9' 919 ^t rourtif 9vi\v vrotvfiv' sXa' ait xara~ 

%tK9tj x»t f»ei\trru at rtf/UMTM^ei aureHf (^^Vfiivfrat — '' li' your images 
were really living, tbey would escape from those thtit would 
lay plots for stealing them — but they do nothing of the sort, 
and are guarded like criminals, particularly those of them that 
are most highly honoured.'' — Tertull. Apol. c. 29, T. v. p. 61. 
Cyprian, ad Demetrian. c. 14, T. ii, p. 218. 

? He merely says ; Dial, c, Tr» o. 10, p. lU, (p. 227, B.) 
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cius Felix, goes more into detail. He states, that 
eyery one, on becoming a member of the Christian 
body, was invited to feast on an infant. The murder 
of this infant, who was slain by the candidate at the 
bidding of the rest^ without knowing what he did^ 
was the act of initiation. No sooner was the deed 
perpetrated than the whole assembly greedily sipped 
the blood of the infant, and tore the mangled corpse 
in pieces, in order by this partnership in guilt to bind 
themselves reciprocally to silence. He also reports, 
that at the regular meetings of the Christians, that 
after the lights were extinguished the most unna- 
tural lusts were indulged.^ These monstrous reports 
no doubt took their rise from the nightly meetings 
and agapcB of the Christians,* from misunderstood ex- 
pressions of ** eating the flesh ** and " drinking the 
blood of Christ," at the celebration of the Lord's Sup- 
per,^ and, lastly, from an erroneous interpretation of 
the terms brethren and sisters, which the Christians 
applied to one another.^ Justin earnestly set himself 

Jui/u^». — '' Do you not also believe coDcerniii^ us, that we eat 
men, and that after the banquet we put out tlie lights and in- 
dulge in incestuous intercourse?" — Compare Apoi. i. 26, p. 59, 
(p. 70, B.) — 2, 12, p 90, (p. 60, B.) The designations ht^wa 
SuwTvet and f/bi^uf Othtx»iii»vs are found in Athenag. legat. pro 
Christ, c. 3, p. 282, and Kuseb. hist, eecles. V. 1 . 

^ Octdv. c. 9, Illic post multas epulas, ubi conviviiim 
caluit, et incestae libidini ebrietatis fervor exursit, canis qui can. 
delabro nexus est, jactu offnlse ultra spatium lineie, qua vine* 
tus est, ad impetum et saltum provocatur ; sic everso et ex- 
tincto conscio lumine impudentibus tenebris nexus infandw 
cupiditatis involvunt per incertum sortis, &c. The reply to 
these accusations is given in C..30, 31. 

« Minuc. Fel. Octav. c. 10. 

' TertuU. ad uxor, 2, 4, T. III. p. 73, quis ad convtvium do' 
minicum illudj quod infamant, sine sua suspicione dimittit. 
Compare Augusti, Handbuch der Christ. Arch'dologie, (Lipz. 
1836,) ir. 568. A different view is taken by Marheinecke 
in his Essay, Sanctorum patrum de prcssentia ChrisH in omna 
domini Sententia tripUx (Heidel. 181 1,) p. 1 1. 

* Minuo. Fel. Octav. c. 9, p. 27- The expression, ** Bre^ 
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to refute these slanders. " All the crimes and vices*" 
he said, addressing the heathen, as the persons from 
"whom such reports principally proceeded^ <* with 
iirhich you charge us are nothing hut mere hearsays, 
the ofispring of prejudice and hatred, always repeated, 
and never proved.* Having received them from the 
daemons, their proper authors, you have most zealous- 
ly engaged in hringing them into general notoriety, 
because it gratifies you to obtain associates in wicked* 
ness. For what we, according to these rumours, do 
under the covert of seciesy, that you do openly.^ As 
it is reported of the ancients that they nourished herds * 
of cattle, or goats, or sheep, or horses, so you now 
maintain whole troops of boys and girls for the basest 
purposes.^ And from these infamous creatures the 
state derives a revenue, instead of sweeping them from 
the face of the earth.^ Not un frequently parents and 
children, brothers and sisters, are guilty of unnatural 
lewdness \^ or prostitute one another for gain. If you, 
who deem our morals so severe, require special in- 
stances to prove to what a depth of moral degradation 
and worthlessness you are sunk, only think of Anti- 

thren and sisters,'* was employed by the later Romans as an 
euphemism for incestuous intercourse. Kortholt, De calum^ 
nits paganorum in vet. Christ, sparsis. p. 168, and De vita et 
moribus Chrislianis per gentilium malitiam affictisy p. 137, sq, 

* Apol, 1, 3, p. 46, (p. 64, A.) Minuc. FeL Oct. c 28. p. 
104. *^ 

2 Apol 1, 10, p. 49, (p. 68, D.)— 1, 27. p. 60, (p. 71, A.)— 
2, 12, p. 96, (p. 60, C.) Athenag. leg. pro Christ, o. 34, p. 
311, (p. 37, D.) 

^ The same odious accusations are to be found in Tatian, 
Orat. c. Grcse. c. 28, p. 267, (p. 165, A.) Athenag. legat. pro 
Christ, c 34, p. 311, (p. 37, C) and Clem, praedag. 3, 4, T. I. 
p. 296. 

* Apol. 1, 27, p. 60, (p. 70. E.) Caligula was the first who 
established a tax from this source, (Sueton. viU Calig. c. 40.) 
Alexander Severus gives them another use, {Ael. Lamprid. vit, 
Alex, Sever, c 24.) Justinian first abolished it. 

* Apol. 1, 27, p. 60, (p. 70, E ) Tertullian, ApoL c 9.— 
ad not. 1, 16, p. 125. — Lactant. inslitutt, divin. 6^ 20. 
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nous ! Although it was known to all of you that he 
was retained by Hadrian for the yilest purpose^ yet, 
for fear of the emperor's displeasure^ none of you re« 
fused to pay him divine honours after his death 1^ 
Truly, SQc^ deeds might recal one of the andents finom 
the tomhs to mount the rostrum, and, in tragic tones^ 
to address you ; * Be ashamed and confounded, to 
charge upon theinnoeent, crimes which you younelves 
openly commit^ and to impute to those who are not in 
the least degree implicated, actions which helong to 
you and your gods. Repent and reform yourselves !' 
It cannot serve to justify your conduct, that here 
and there slaves, and women, and children, have 
informed against us, and accused us of actually 
committing these pretended crimes. For the con« 
fessions of such persons are only extorted alle- 
gations. Terrified by the executions which the 
deemons have brought about by means of acknow- 
ledged slanders, and overpowered by the agonies of 
the rack, they have uttered these involuntary accusa- 
tions which were put into their mouths.' Nor does 

^ The infamous fact here referred to, obtained a deplorable 
notoriety in the early ages of the church, among both heathens 
and Christians. There are partial variations in the accounts, 
but in the main points there is )>erfect agreement. See Spar, 
tianus. vit. Hadrian, c. 14. Dio. Cass. hiaU rotr,an, 69, 11. 
Justin, apol. 1, 29, p. 6*1, (p. 72, A.) T&tian, Orat e, Gr. c. 
10, p. 262, (p. 149, D.) Hegesipp. in Euseb, hUt ecclet. 4, 8, 
T. I. p. 309, sq* and Hieronym. de vir, iiluiUr, c. 22, T. I. p. 
178. Theophil. ad AutoL 3, 8, p. 386, (p. 122, C.) Clem. 
protrep. 4, 49, T. I. p. 42, sq. Tertull. Apol, c 13, T. V. p. 
30. Origen, c, Cels. 3, 36, T. I. p. 470. 8, 9, p. 749. Pru- 
dent, adv, Syntmach. 2, 271. Hieron. Commeni, in Je*, 2, 6, 
T. V. p. 13. Also, Van Dale, d€ oracuU* veterum ethnico- 
rum, (ed. 2. Amstel. 1/00.) p. 382, sqq. and Vertsch. Versuch 
einer Kirchenhistoicg, (Lpz. 1737,) II. 477* 

' ApoL2, 12, p. 96, (p. 50, B. C.) During the persecution 
at Lyons and Vienna attempts were made to obtain by torture 
(x>n fessions from the slaves relative to the imputed crimes of 
their masters, which, in some instances, succeeded. Kuseb. 
hisi. eccles. 5, 1, T. II. p. 1 1. On the other hand, Athenago- 
ras asserts (%. ap. Christ, e. 36, p. 31 1, [p. 38, B.] »«» fist 
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it prove our guilt that some of our number, as jou 
assert, have been detected and seized in the commis- 
sion of crimes. It is true, that among Christians, 
along with those who live after the pattern of their 
master, some maj be found who confess his doctrine 
only with their lips. But verily among your philoso- 
phers, consistency of principle and practice is far from 
being universal: many a one wears the name and 
cloak of a philosopher without being such in reality ; 
and many are avowed atheists. But the crimes of an 
individual are not to be charged upon the whole so- 
ciety.' If you will only give ear to the voice of truth, 
and not resign yourselves to the dominion of preju- 
dice, you might very easily convince yourselves of our 
innocence. Why should we deny if we had done what 
is imputed to us ? We might pretend that our ex- 
cesses were symbols of certain hidden ideas, that they 
were mysteries, as you do !* We might place our 
misdeeds by the side of the deeds of your gods, as they 
are exhibited in poetry and on the stage, and might 
plead celestial precedents for what human laws de- 
nounce as crimes.^ We might justify our supposed 

rir »uTouf t^nrm, it iv^i%agt$ a \%yrj^n, •UiiU Surttf afrti^u^^m^' 
/»»•«, it lixttv l^tTv KOJ Tu xaii iavXti tifif fifuf , r»7s fith kbH ^Xeiavf^ 
rtTi %\ ikarrcvt' «ts •lit im Xat^itf «XX« xo) r«f;rAiv dvitig xatS^ 
hfMtf roe. TfiXixauTK cvii ««rt^^l|;V«4'•• — *' If any One should a:ik 
them whether they have seen what they say, none has hardi- 
hood enough to assert it. And we have slaves, some more, 
some fewer, whom we cannot conceal, but none of these have 
uttered such falsehoods concerning us." — c. 2, p 281, (p. 3, A.^ 

» Apd. 1, 4, p. 46, (p. 65, B. C.)— ', 7, p. 47, (p. 56, C. D.) 
—I, 7, p. 47, (p. 56, C. D.) 

» Apoh 1, 27, p. 60, (p. 70, E.)— 2, 12, p. 97, (p. 50. C.) 
«•/»•? X^i** **'X^ **^ ravrtt in/Mfif mtfMX»y*u/»tf ayctSi, «•) ^/X«« 
r0^f«v ^tUv aura dinhUfu/»tf \ ^*' What reason is there that we 
should not publicly avow these things to be good, and hold 
them forth as a divine philosophy ?** Athenag. leff. p, Christ, 

c. 34, p. 311, (p. 37, l>.) 

^ Apol. 2, 12, p. 97, (p. 60, D. E.)— Clem. Homil, 4, 12, 

T. I. p. 652, 4, 17, p. 654 Lactant. Institutt. Divin. 5, 10. 

How inclined the heathen to excuse their excesses and crimes 
by referring to the immorality of the gods, as represented in 
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cLild- murder by the mysteries of Chronos,' — our ap- 
petite for human blood by the gladiatorial blood 
Tvhich is offered to the statue of Jupiter Latiaris/ 
at the celebration of his feast, — our rumoured impu- 
rities by the libidinous excesses of Jupiter and the 

their mythology, on the principle that it was honnrourahle to 
imitate the gods, is shewn in several instances by ThoJuck, in 
his Essay on the moral influence of Heathenism, in Neander's 
DenkwUrdigkeiten, &C' 1. 180, — and in Tzschirner's Fall des 
Heidenthumg, I. 2ft. 

^ Of all the ancient heathen modes of worship in which hu- 
man sacriBces were employed, that of Chronos is the most no- 
torious. The Phoenicians, and still more the Carthaginians, 
seemed to be possessed by a kind of frenzy to sacrifice their 
children to Saturn. Notwithstanding human sacrifices were 
forbidden by law in the Roman empire, and the Emperor 
Tiberius had even crucified the priests of Saturn in sight of 
their temple, still the Africans practised these horrible sacri- 
fices in secret. The following works may be consulted on 
human sacrifices in general, and on the Cultns o( Saturn in 
particular: — Minuc. Fel. Octav. c. 30, p. 114, sqq. Clem. 
Protrep. 3, 42, T. I. p. 36'. Tertull. Apoloff. c 9, T. V. p. 19. 
Adv. Gnost. c. 7» T. II. p. 284. Lactant. Insiituit. Divin, 
1,21. Euseb. Prep. Evang. 4, 1 5, sqq. p. 1 54, sqq. De Laud. 
Const, c. 13, p. 472, sqq. Cyrill. adv, Julian, I, 4, T, VI. 
p. 128, »q. Meiner's Allgemeine Kritische Geschichte der Re- 
Hgionem (Hanover, 18(»7,) 11.68,79. Creuzer, Sgmbolihu. 
Mythologie der alien Vo/ker, besonders der Griechen, ( tldit. If. 
1819—21,) I. 760, II. 270, 280, 660, IV. 346.) Tholuck Uber 
das Wesen und den sitlichen Einflugs des Heidenihumes, I. 
221. Schott uber die Opferideen der alien ins besondere der 
Juden. Klaiber's Studien der Evangel, Geisilichkeit Wiriem- 
berg. II. 2, 176. 

* Justin d''es not sperify by name Jupiter Latiaris, but 
plainlv refers to him, when he says; " ^^d^KCflis . . . 7«A.«»7» 
tea ftjt iTacf Vfi:f rtftctfitivy i.dwXy a> eu fitdvtr aXeyw ^^f* attietrti 
T^af^aUiTou^ dXXei x»< dvi^etwetet. Si« rv va^ ufMf iirtfttfitordrv ua) 

fiivot — *< A like service is rendered to an idol of your own, 
to which not only the blood of irrational animals is shed, 
but also that of human beings, and these bloody libations 
are performed by the most illustrious and highest born 
man among you." This bloody service of the Latiarian Ju- 
piter is the worst, and most frequently quoted example of 
human sacrifices which we find in the Fathers, since it was 
continued to their times, within the precincts of the imperial 
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other god^, as describi^d by Epicurus and the poets. 
Thus our innocence may he inferred from our constant 
and unrenewed denial of the crime falsely imputed to 
us. The purity and strictness of our moral precepts 
lead to the same conclusion. These precepts not only 
command us, in general terms, to let our good works 
shine before men '} they not only emphatically remind 
us, that not every one that saith Lord, Lord, will enter 
the kingdom of heaven, but those only who do the will 
of their Father in heaven : they not only present 
to us the awful declaration of our Lawgiver, *' Many 
shall say unto me. Lord, Lord, have we not eaten and 
drunken in thy name, and performed mighty works $ 
and then will I say to them, depart from me, ye 
workers of iniquity ! Then shall weeping and gnashing 
of teeth, when the righteous shall shine as the sun, and 
the unrighteous shjJl be sent into everlasting fire.*'* 
More than all this, our code of morals forbids looking 
on a woman with impure desire, as mental adultery : 
it enjoins the plucking out of a right eye, when it 
becomes the medium of unlawful desire; and de- 
clares that it is preferable to enter the kingdom of 
heaven with one eye, than having two eyes to be 
cast into everlasting fire : it denounces marriage with 
a divorced woman as adultery, and advises a volun- 
tary celibacy on account of the kingdom of heaven.^ 
We are exhorted, moreover, to a disinterested love of 
all men, and even to a self-denying love of our ene- 

city: hence it 18 mentioned by all the early Apologists with 
deep indignation. Among heathen writers a dead silence pre- 
vails on the subject. Porphyry is the only one who mentions 
it, (^de abstinent. 2, 6% p. 203, ed. Khor.) But Thiriby 
{annot. in Justin, apol. IL p. 128) has shown how little the 
fact itself is rendered doubtful by this silence. See also Valesius 
annot. in Euseb. de laude Constant, p. 284, and Tzschiruer 
Fdll des Heidenthums, I. 44. 

' ApoU 1, 16, p. 63, (p. 63, B.) 

2 Jpol. 1, 16, p. 53, (p. 64, A. B.) 

' Apol, 1, 15, p. 52, (p. 61, K. 62, A.)— Athenag. Ugat.pro 
Christ, c. 32, p. 369, (p. 36, B.)--Theophil. ad Autol. 3, 13, 
p. 388, (p. 125, D.) 
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mies. Is the Christian asked for any thing, he mnst 
giye it ; is a loan requested from him, he must not 
refuse it ; if he is smitten on one cheek, he must turn 
also the other ; if asked for his coat or his cloak, he 
lends them ; if his company he requested for a mile, 
he will go two ; if hated, he must love ; if cursed, he 
must hless ; if persecuted, he must pra j for his perse- 
cutors. * For mere anger our doctrine threatens the 
punishment of eternal fire.^ How then can we, as 
possessors of such a doctrine, he one and all guilty of 
offences which ye yourselves declare to be detestable?* 
Our lives also serve to contradict, in the most con- 
vincing manner, these abominable imputations. Our 
Christian communion, everywhere, counts among its 
members persons of both sexes, sixty or seventy years 
old, who, from childhood, have been the disciples of 
Christ, (0/ ix iraibuv E/i(.ad9}rsu39}(ra» rf X^iartp,) and 
continue unpolluted;^ no one among us enters the 
marriage life unless for the purpose of bringing up a 
family ; and if we decline marriage, we practise per 
feet continence.^ None of our people expose their 
new-bom children; for in case of their death, we 
should be guilty of murder ; or, if they survived, they 
would, probably, be brought up in vice.* How, then, 

* Apol, 1,15, sq. p. 62, sq. (p. 62, C — E. 63, B.) 

^ Jpol. 1, 14, p. 52, (p. 61, D.) TheMphil. ad auiol '^, 15, 
p. 38!^) (p. 126, D.) ffxcwu rttitWf tt 0I rm rdtmvra ftat^ar^fns 
tuvmireti aita^i^ttt ^^y xai eofi^v^iv^m reuf et^tftirots fti^i^**, fit 
r« a^iMraro* srdtrttVf rtt^xuv «vS^»«ri««f X^aiirrtg^at. — *' Con- 
sider, then, whether those who have been thus intructed 
could lead irregular lives, and indulge in unlawful con- 
nexions, or, what is most impious of all, feast on human 
flesh. Tertul. ApoL c. 45, T. v. p. 83, sq. 66. A mob. adv. 
gent, 4, 36, T. I. p. 163. 

' Apol. 1, 16, p. 52, (p. 62, B.) Athenagnr. legat. pro 
Christ, c. 33, p. 310, (p. 37, \,)—Minuc. Fel Octav. c. 31, p. 
120.— Origen, c. Cels. 1, 25. 

* Apol. 1, 29, p. 61, (p. 71, D.) Athenagor. legat, p, Christ, 
c. 33, p. 310, (p. 36, D. 37, A.) Tertul, Apol, c. 9, T. V. p. 
23. Apol. 1, 29, p. 61, (p. 71, D. E.) 

* Apol. 1, 27, p. 00, (p. 70, C. D.)— 1, 29, p. 61, (p. 7I, 
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can it be supposed^ that we, who are so careful in 
whatever relates to the intercourse of the sexes, can 
take pleasure in the shedding the blood of innocent 
children, or in unnatural lusts ? Moreover, the cheer- 
fulness and fortitude with which we suffer the loss of 
property, and life itself, for our faith, is a sufficient 
evidence of our blameless morals. In most cases, a 
single word of abjuration would save us from the tor- 
ture and death which awaits our confession, and yet 
we would rather die than utter a falsehood. How 
can any one commit crimes like those which are im- 
puted to us, in whom the dread of falsehood is stronger 
than the dread of death ?^ How can a man, who is a 
debauchee and a cannibal, meet death with composure, 
when he knows it will deprive him of all his enjoy- 
ments ? Will he not rather strive to live, if it were 
possible, for ever on earth ? Will he not seek, by all 
means, to escape human judges, instead of voluntarily 
surrendering himself into their hands ?' 

With the charges of atheism and laxity of morals 
the heathen connect the accusation of endangering the 
state, the two first, in fact, include the latter.^ Re- 

D, Epist. ad Dlognet. c. 5, p. 236, (p. 497, B.) Athenag. 
ieg.p, Christ, c. 35, p. 312, p. 38, t). D.)— Tertul. Apol. c. 9, 
p. 22. — Lactant. insHtutt divin. 6, 20. 

' Apol. 1, 8, p. 47, (p. 67, A.) ; 1, 39, p. 67, (p- 78, B. C) 
* Apol. 2, 12, p. 96, (p. 50, A. B.) At the close of the 
laYger Apology, Justin annexes to his vindication of the 
Christians, against the charge of secret immorality, a short de- 
scription of the ohject and nature of their social meetings, in 
order to eradicate suspicion from the minds of their adversaries, 
and to show that not sensual indulgence, but the worship of 
Ood was the basin and secret of their assemblies. He begins his 
account in the following manner, Apol. 1, 61, p. 79, (p. 93, D.) 
2f r^oftof &ytBn»»fittf \avTovi rS Si^, xaiva^oin^Ura 'itet rv X^«rv, 
V^yiymfifti^a- arms fiih Tvrtf «'a^aXi«'0vrff le^Mfittit ^cvfi^tvetv rt If 

Tfi ll,'H'ywu ** In wliat manner we consecrate ourselves 

to Ood, having been renewed by Christ, we will describe; lest 
by passing this over, we appear to have acted unfairly in our 
narration." 

^ Kortholdt, de ealumniis paganorum in veteres Christianos 
sparsis, p. 173* De vita et moribus Ckristianet primav, per' 
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ligion and politics, among the ancients and (the Ro- 
mans especially) were closely interwoven ; the arrange- 
ments and oversight of the religious cultus were re- 
garded as a department of the general government ; 
th.e worship of the acknowledged gods was a law of 
the state, and the duty of every citizen. An essential 
alteration of the existing cultus seemed, therefore, to 
threaten and shake the foundation of the state ;* an 
offence against the established religion was an offence 
against the state itself; a refusal to observe religious 
ceremonies in the customary and legalised manner in- 
volved the idea of opposition to civil order ; a rebel 
against the gods was, at the same time, a rebel against 
terrestrial powers. Also the secret immoralities with 
whijch the Christians were charged, must have made 
the continued existence of the new sect appear highly 
dangerous to the ruling powers. For certainly those 
persons could not be considered good citizens, who 
reckoned as one of their mysteries the feasting on hu- 
man flesh ; little advantage to the state could be ex- 
pected from those who violated the most sacred laws 
of nature, and who, with reckless libertinism, broke 
through the fences of chastity and good morals. 

geniilium maliUum offectes, p 7^* 84. Tzschirner, Geschichte 
der Apologetik, I. 218, 330; Fall dea HeidenihumSy I. 231, 
246. 

' Dio-Ca5siiis, histor. roman. 52, 30. revs ^i»/^0«r«f ri n^i 
auri {B-ti**) fitti fitUei ««) x«X«^i, /»ti ftivxf ruf Simv inxa, tS* »«• 

T»VT0U xeti 0tnetfA99iai »eti 9vru^»*t irai(«a< rt yiyvvvratf Mrt^ ^tur» 
fA9fa^itf ffu/t^l^w fitnr *»V9 «Siy Til*) ft^ri ycnrt ^uyx^^n^^f iTrflM.— 
^* Hate and punish those who introduce novel opinions concern- 
ing the deity ; not on account of the gods alone, (though, if 
they are despised, no other being will be held in much esteem), 
but because persons who introduce new divinities in place o£ 
those already acknowledged, persuade numbers to adopt 
foreign institutions ; and, in consequence, combinations, cabals, 
and secret societies are formed, which are highly injurious 
to a monarchy ; therefore you will not allow an atheist or a ma- 
gician to exist.^' 

VOL. II. C 
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Athenagoras was doubtless justified in attributing to 
the inventors and propagators of these accusations the 
secret intention of rendering the Christians politically 
obnoxious to the emperors.^ But there were several 
other circumstances, which gave a degree of plausibility 
to the political suspicions entertained by the heathen 
against the Christians. The separation of these new 
religionists from intercourse with the heathen, — their 
withdrawment from so many occupations of civil life, 
their silence on occasions of public rejoicings, be- 
tokened not only an unwarrantable apathy in civil 
concerns, but even a secret misanthropy. According 
to Tacitus the investigations respecting them in Nero's 
reign led to the result that the Christians were the 
enemies of the human race.^ What hopes could the 
state entertain of such men ? The secret meetings of 
the Christians were in direct violation of the laws 
against secret associations,' or at least were considered 
to be so. For, though the law did not directly apply 
to meetings for religious objects, what pledge could be 
given that the meetings of Christians were purely re- 
ligious ? The Christians assembled (necessarily) by 
night ; but nightly meetings were absolutely forbid- 
den ; tor, from time immemorial, night had been the 
time for concocting treasonable designs and conspira- 
cies. Who could help suspecting that the Christians 
also were busied in dangerous political schemes ? The 
disinclination of Christians to undertake public offices, 
their unconditional refusal to take judicial oaths, their 
not unfrequent unwillingness to take the sword in de- 
fence of their country, seemed to justify the apprehen* 

1 Legat. pro Christ, c 31, p. 308, (p. 35, A.) 
^ Annal, zv. 44. Compare Tertull. ApoL c. 37, T. T. p. 
71, sed hostes maluistis vocare generis humani. 

^ Trajan first issued such an edict, and was so determined 
an enemy of secret associations, ttiat be would not allow, in 
Nicomedia, the formation of a society of 160 workmen to guard 
the city against fire. Plin. Epist, x. 42, and x 97* ^ee 
Augusti*8 Handbuch der Christlichen Arch'dologie, I. 41. 11. 
563. 
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sion that the downfal of the state would be hastened 
in proportion as the Christian oommonity became 
more extensive. Celsiis says, **If we were all to 
imitate jou, the emperor would be left almost alone 
and forsaken^ and the earth would become the prey 
of impious and saT^e barbarians.^" The unbending 
firmness with which Christians refused all participation 
in acts of idolatry which were combined with the 
grossest flattery and servility towards the Roman 
emperors, strengthened not a little the political odium 
under which they lay. That the Christians could 
be kept back by purely religious scruples from hon- 
ouring the emperors as divinities, consecrating to 
them temples and altars, bringing offerings and liba- 
tions^ incense and lights to their statues, and swear- 
ing by their genius^ was so much the more incom- 
prehensible to the heatheOf since they themselves re- 
garded the whole external cultus of religion merely 
as a ceremony, which might be treated with secret ri- 
dicule : in the refusal of the Christians they could 
perceive nothing bat a culpable obstinacy^* or a wan- 

^ The oath by the protecting genius, or by the fortune of 
the emperor, belonged in the Roman empire from the time of 
Augustus to the customary forms of adjuration, and maintain- 
ed such importance that Tertullian could say {Apoi, c. 28, T. 
V. p. 61,) citius apiui vo» per omnes Deos, quam per unum 
genium Casaris peJertUur. — <' You would sooner perjure your- 
selves by all the gods than by the genius of Caesar alone.*' — 
Compare Evangel. Nieodem, c 1, in Thiio. cod. apoor. y, Ti» 
I. p. 516, c. 2, p. 632, and Sozomen. HUtor. Eooles. 9, 7, p. 
899. (ed. Vales.) The Christians were in a proportionable 
degree opposed to the use of it, besides being in general averse 
from swearing. Origen, c. Cels, 8, 66, T. I. p. 790. ruxnf 
ftif TM fim^iXi»t «v« ifikfOfUf, in •vT 2xX«y ffitiiif»tw» ^iv — '* We 
do not swear by the fortune of a king, any more than by any 
other supposed divinity." — Exhort, (xd Mart, c. 7, P- 278, tv«X/- 
Ji0y ifM^Tfi/ia eifat wfu^rUt, ri ifnumt ru^QHf rnit ;— ** what an of- 
fence it must be thought, to swear by the fortune of a person ?*' 

Hence the usual requisition made by tht3 heathen judges at 

their irihunals: (SfMVtf r^^ K«ir«^«; rvxv* Swear by the for- 
tune of CcBsar I — Euseb. Hist, Ecdea. iv 16, T. i. p, 349. 

^ ihus the Irenarch Herod addressed Bishop Polycarp, 
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saspicions of the heathen against them, and apparently 
justified their constant apprehensions, lest the security, 
and even the existence of the eternal city should be 
endangered by the Christians. Justin allayed these 
apprehensions, not by answering in detail all political 
objections against Christianity, but shows their ground- 
lessness only in reference to two points, the kingdom 
of Christ and the refusal of Christians to pay religions 
homage to the emperor, and strengthens his refutation 
by the position that Christianity rather promoted than 
endangered, the well-being of the state. He admits 
that the Christians expected a kingdom, but adds in 
their justification, that it was not political but divine. 
As a proof, he adduces the firmness with which Chris- 
tians professed their faith when brought to trial, 
though they knew that death awaited this profession. 
From this fact he draws the correct conclusion ;^ " if 
we expected a human kingdom, we should deny it in 
order to save our liyes ; and we should endeavour to 
conceal ourselves in order not to be disappointed in 
our expectations, but since our hopes are not fixed 
upon the present, we do not greatly dread those who 
take away our lives, knowing that sooner or later death 
is inevitable.'* He repels the suspicion with which 
the heathen regarded the political feelings of Christi- 
ans on account of their refusing to worship the em- 
peror, by asserting that this renisal was entirely on 

already been so disturbed by the information that certain rata- 
tivei of ChriKt were still liring, and that Christiana were in 
expectation of a kingdom of their own, that he ordered these 
kinsmen of the Lord to be brought before him, in order to sa- 
tisfy himself whether his fears were well or ill founded. The 
questions which he put to them, related specifically to the 
kingdom of Christ. Hegesippus in Euseb. Hist, EccUs* iii. 
20, T. i. p. 227. 

' Apof, I. 1 1, p. 40, (p. 58, K. 69, A.) A ym^ «»Sf«r«»» /J«- 

iff ri fV* rdi lKirti»e t^ifiif, dwxi^oyvTt^f «v n^^flvr/xcMfV, rv «•# 
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religious grounds; that the Christians withheld this 
homage from Caesar, only because according to their 
iaith adoration was exclusiyelj due to the Deity. In 
all other things thej readily obeyed the emperor, will- 
ingly acknowledged him as their earthly soyereign 
and ruler, paid him tribute and taxes as punctiliously 
as any of his subjects, and supplicated the Almighty 
to grant him, besides the imperial dignity* wisdom 
and moderation in the use of it. All this they 
did in conformity with their Lord's injunction, 
'*' Qiye unto Ceesar the things that are Ceesar's 
and unto God the things that are God*s."^ fiat 
how little, in truth, the state had to fear from 
Christianity, how much rather its design and well- 
being would be promoted by it, appears at a glance, as 
Justin remarks,' from that doctrme of our faith, that 

1 Apoi. 1, 17f p. 54, (p. 64, C. D.) Similar to this reply is 
that of Tatian. arai. e. Gr. c. 4, p. 246, (p. 144, B. C) <r^«#. 
TffrrM ^i^»t viXSif i ^tt^iXivsy truftss 9'«^i;^«v* iovXiilttt « )ir<r«* 
Tfi; Ko.) uvfi^irSif i rhf^cuX^av ymmfif*, T«y ^iv yk^ at^^trmn 
df^^etzrivMt TtfAnrin' ^^nrUw )) fiif^ rh Btiv — *' Does the sove- 
reign command me to pay taxes ? I am ready to pay them. 
Does the emperor command me to serve and obey ? I acknow- 
ledge his title to my service. Man is to be honoured as becomes 
a man ; but God alone is to be feared." — See also Athenagor. 
legat. p. Christ, c. 37> p. 313, (p. 39, D. 40, A.)— Theophil. 
ad Autol 1, II, p. 344, (p. 76, D. E. 77, A.) 3, 14, p. 389, 
(p. 126, C.)— TertuU. ad Scapul o. 2, T. iii. p. 159. Apol, o. 
30, sqq. T. v. p. 62, sqq. 




wa^AtrnfftrM. — " For he who regards his fellow-men only, may 
dare to sin with the hope of conceahnent ; but he who places God 
before his mind, as an all-seeing inspector, and knows that he 
cantiot conceal himself from him, will avoid sinning, even in se- 
cret.*'— Tertull. Apol, 0. 45, T. V. p. 83, sq. Lactant. InstHuH, 
Divin. 5, 8. De ira Dei, o. 8. How unintelligible and unpa- 
latable the idea of an all-present and all-knowing Deity was to 
many of the heathen, may be perceived from the manner in 
which the heathen Coecilius expressei himself. Minuc FeL 
Odav, c. 10, p. 32. 
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no eyil-doer, nor covetous person, nor deceiver, not less 
than the Turhious^ can remain concealed from God ; 
but every one, according to the desert of his actions, 
'will be consigned to eternal punishment, or obtain 
eternal happiness. For, if all knew and believed, that 
it is altf^ether impossible to conceal anj thing what- 
ever from God, — if all were convinced that God knows 
the thoughts and intentions, as well as overt acts, no 
one would yield to vice, even for a short season, but 
would rather practise self-control and be adorned with 
virtue, in order to escape eternal punishment, and ob» 
tain possession of divine blessings. It is always the 
supposition of the possibility of remaining concealed 
from human judges, which allures men to transgression. 

Atheism, libertinism, political inefficiency and dan- 
gerousness, these were the themes of the heaviest com- 
plaints which the heathen raised against the Chris* 
tians, — these ivere the special grounds on which 
Christianity was threatened with a war of extermina* 
tion. But since the hatred of the heathens, once kind- 
led, always sought for fresh aliment, it could not fail, 
that among the various particulars, on account of 
which the claims of Christianity to toleration were de- 
nied, many things would be brought to light, from 
which the inference would rather be drawn that the 
Christians were pitiable enthusiasts or unfortunate 
fools, rather than dangerous traitors. 

2. Hence arose the reproach which was cast upon 
Christians on account of their outward lot. Justin 
notices this principally in his second Apology. He 
says,^ " But if the thought should occur to any one, 
that if God vrere our helper, we should not, as we 
assert, be overpowered and punished by the unjust, I 
will explain this matter." The heathen Coecilius, in 
Minucius Felix,* urges this objection with much vehe- 
mence. *' By your present lot, you do not allow your- 
selves to be convinced how much the vain promise (of 

^ Apol, 2, 5, p. 01. (p. 43, E. 44, A ) 
' Miuuc. Fel. Oelav, c, 12, p 35, eqq. 
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a future resurrection) deceives jou : miserable men ! 
estimate lYhat awaits you by your present condition. 
Behold ! the greater, and^ as you say, the better part 
of you suffer &om want and cold, destitution and hun^^ 
ger ; and God permits all this to happen, as if he saw 
it not : he either will not, or cannot help his Totaries : 
he is therefore either deficient in power^ or unjust . . 
... Threatenings, punishments, racks, and crosses, 
and these last not to be adored but to be actually 
borne, which ye both predict and dread, — this is your 
portion ! Where is now that God who can succour 
you, forsooth^ when you rise from the dead, but cannot 
succour you while liring ? Do not the Romans rule 
and govern without your God, — do they not possess 
the whole globe, and are even your masters ? Bui all 
the while you live full of doubts and scruples, and 
abstaining from every honourable enjoyment." . In the 
minds of heathens, particularly of the Romans, this 
objection had considerable weight. The power and 
benevolence of a deity was universally estimated by 
the ancients by the power and prosperity which he 
granted to his worshippers ; and inversely, the misfor- 
tunes of a peopk were regarded as a sign either of the 
displeasure or the weakness of the being whom they 
adored. The political catastrophe of the Jews, for in- 
stance, was adduced on numberless occasions by the 
Romans, as a proof of the disfavour in which they 
stood with the heavenly powers. This circumstance 
accounts for the seal with which almost all the Chris- 
tian apologists endeavoured to reconcile the oppressed 
suffering condition of their brethren, with the belief of 
a Divine Providence watching over their welfare. The 
methods by which they endeavoured to establish this 
harmony were various.^ Justin here again had recourse 

1 Several of the Fathers, as TertuHian {Apoh c 27, T. V. 
p. (50. Defug, in Persecut, c. 1, sqq. T. III. p. 133, nqq.) aud 
liactantiuR, {Instilutt. Divin. 6, 21, 23,) agree with Justin, so 
far as to trace to Satan or to demons, the origination of the 
persecutions of the Christians. But they attribute to them, 
equally or exclusivelvj an ethical and paedagigioai character. 
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to demonologj. The demons,^ he reiterated, are the ori- 
ginators of all the troubles i^hich befal Christians. Nor 
is it any wonder that the Christians are persecuted by 
these spirits^ with such deadly animosity. Already 
in ancient times, those who had received a portion of 
the divine Logos, and strove to live agreeably to it, 
and to avoid evil^ could not escape their snares ; how 
could Christians hope to meet with forbearance, they 
who possessed not merely a portion of the prolific 
Logos, but the whole Logos, and lived according to 
the illumination derived from him ?' Christ also ap- 
peared for this purpose amongst others, that he might 
destroy the power of the daemons, and Christians carry 
on this destruction, since, throughout the world, and 
in Rome itself, by the power of the name of Jesiis, 
many daemons have been expelled from the bodies of 
men, o^whic^ they had taken possession.' That the 
persecution of Christians is the work of daemons, may 
DC learnt from their qualities. They are full of artifice 

They sometimes discern in their persecutions a chastisement 
for past sins, — sometimes a means of testing and exciting faith, 
—sometimes a discipline in steadfastness and patience, or in the 
Christian virtues generally. Some, as Clement, {Strom* 4, 1 1, 
82, T. II. p. 321,) TertuUian, {Apol, c. 41, p. 80,) and Ar- 
nobius, {Adv. Gent. 2, 76, gq. T. I. p. 105,) deny that martyr- 
dom and death are in general an evil to Christians: they rather 
esteem them as a good, since Christians are carried by them more 
speedily to Ood, the object of their highest aspirations. Lastly, 
some, like Lactantius, {Institutt. Divin. v. 22,) dwell upon the 
fact, that by persecution the Church became enlarged. The 
steadfastness and cheerfulness with which, in general, Chris- 
tians suffered and died, aroused the attention and thoughtful- 
ness of the heathen ; and the result of this thoughtfulness was 
frequently a passing over to the Christian church. 

» Apol. 2, 6, p. 92, (p. 44, A— C.)— 1, 6, p. 40, (p. 65, D.) 
Dial, c Tr. c. 39, p. 136, (p. 258, C) ^ 

* Apol. 2, 8, p. 94, (p. 46, CD.) ^afrag r*u( *«» o^tirtnrart 
nara kiyn /Sm?* eTtuH^nras »m) HaxtM ^tvyttv /^'fiif^eit aet Iv^ 
yn^av ti ^ecifMMs' ottHw il ^avuasrrify A reus v Kara vvri^ftMTtJtu 
XiyVfJil^tf, itXXa. xaret rn* rou ^afrig kiyu, ^ irr/ X^t^rau, yvSfiv 
»«} ^ut^ixf, rtfXv /laXXn /u^eta-Bat etlaif^nri iktyxit^fM Ivt^ywrtt, 

» .dpul. 2, 6, p. 93, Cp. 45, A.B.) 
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and injustice. The punishment of death is awarded^ 
for reading the predictions of H jstaspes and the Sib jl^ 
as well as those of the Prophets ; but eyerj one is 
permitted to read the unchaste and irreh'gious writings 
of a Sotades,* a Philauis/ and an Epicurus, and to 
witness the representations and dances of the theatre:^ 
even to represent scenicallj, according to the tales of 
the poets, the indecent amours of Jupiter and his sons, 
is not merely allowed^ but if performed with an agree- 
able voice, gains applause and distinction for the 
actors.^ The philosophers in many points agreed with 

^ Apol I, 44, p. 70, (p. 82. B.r!.> »«t* lA^ytittf rZf ^avkm 
ien/uu>M9 3-«y«r«f ^«iVdff x«rc rSr T»t 'Ttf-rctf-ff-tf H "Si^uXXnt n rSf 

tfTvy;^av»»'rat v-uf atS^tircv: tZt umXHf yfA^if X«/3m» avTMt il 
iuX$u99T»s xa-Ti^tf^tf — The MttempiM ail (. asutiUon {dereb. sticr, 
et ecclea. exercitat. \, 11, p* OH.) PnidenthiM Marunus, {pro^ 
Ugometuit 3, 6, I, sq. p. 84, pq.) and Fabricius {Bibliothec, Gr, 
ed. HarL T. l,p. 282, sq.) are well intended, but fail in giving 
tuch a turn to these accounts of Ju8tiu*s, as will maintaia 
the credibility of the writer, as well as the historic probability 
of his assertions. 

3 Strabo, Geograph. xiv. 41, T. V. p. 575, (ed. Siehenkees et 
Tzschucke) ^^^t 'Strtl^fit fiiv ^^r»t reSf KtfeuitXeyeif .... 
Iw ^iX/f Xiy^. — " Sotanes tir.Nt ttfgan tu discourse obscenely ^— 
in prose" — According to Athenasus, {Deipno^oph, xiv. 4, p. 
620, ed. Lugd. 1612,) 8otades was a native of Maronea, and, 
next to his unchastity, was notorious for hist slanders, which 
latter cost him his life. Patroclus, a general of Ptolemy Phi* 
ladelpus, caused him, for having revilfd him during his resi- 
dence at Alexandria, to be enclosed in a leaden vessel, and 
thrown into the sea. 

' Athenaeus {Deipftoaoph. viii. 3, p. 335.) As jfv (^iXtuwi^) 
ifmipi^tTtu ri vi^i A^^^wimv iutoXmvroif vyyy^mft.ftt», Tatian. wraL 
e. Gr. c. 34, p. 272, (p. I70, B.) 

* Apol. 2, 15, p. 98, Cp. 62, B.C.) 

^ Apol. I, 4, p. 46, (p. 56, D.) With similar indignation, 
other Apologists animadvert on the indecency of the stage, 
and on the applause bestowed on the actors ; Theophil. ad 
Jutol, iii. 30, p. 4U0, (p. 140, B.) rif 9t^»ft.Uut «Jr«y (dw) Wt- 

^irr« rif SiM i^Xm »«) Tifuetg tiSU^i. — " For hutierio tliey 
i.ave p«»ecuted, and daily persecuted the worshippers of tiod; 
while, on the contrary, they propose rewards and honours for 
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tbe Christians,* — the Christian heretics assumed the 
name of Christians, as well as the genuine disciples of 
Jesus, and some of them, in the height of their arro- 
gance, claimed divine honours; although neither phi- 
losophers nor heretics were persecuted^ but only true 
Christians, the heretics indeed were honoured.* 
Christians were condemned and led to execution, not 
as being conyicted of any crime, but solely on account 
of their name ; and yet the name itself is wholly in- 
different, nor can praise or blame be imputed to those 
who bear it, till their conduct is inyestigated :' the 

thojie who, with well modulated voices, insult the Deity,-. 

8, 16, p. 389, (p. 127, A.) Minuc Fel. Octav. c. 37, p. 140, 

sq. Tertull. apol. c. 16, T.V. p. 32 ; ad naU I, 10, p. 118 — 
A mob. adv, genU 4, 3d, T. I. p. 16 1^ sq. Lactant» imtUuU. 
divin, 6, 20. 

^ Apcl. 1, 20, p. 56, (p. 66, C.t).) A ««) ifAtitts rnk rtitt vm^* 

/MffifiuBa; — ** If we utter sentiments similar to those held by the 
puets and philosophers, whom you honour, — and some things 
more fully and divinely, and exclusively with demonstrative 
evidence of their truth, why should we be unju^^tly hated 
above all men ?^' 
« ^pol, 1, 26, p. 69, (p. 69, D. 70, C.) 

^ j^pni. 1, 4, p. 45) (p. 64, D.E.) iitifiuiros v^o^t/WfAte^ tSrtiya* 
^cf jfri »«»«» M^inreti &hu tZ* vv»TnrTiir£f r^ i.ifitUTt r^A^f^yy* 
Wti i rirttUittn nyifA%^m, "ita Tin»ftM%»f%eMti 

TM nifAttrat ««2 ^le^ fw rdXtrAmv li^iWMifii^a ihrnthrtt, j^frf(«» 
i-ytntrnvai lert, ft^ iiUtg x»Xa1^«9Ttt r^f fith lki'y;^tfii99$ tp ^Uy 
zikmrtf i^kwnri — ** Nothing c^n be decidtd eiclier fur or 
agiiinst persons, by the mere application of a name, apart from 

the actions that are performed by those who bear it. 

Since we do not think it just to ask for an acquittal, on ac- 
count of our name, if we are proved to be evil, so, on the other 
liand, if we are not in fault, either for our name or our cx>n- 
duct as citizens, you ought to be on your guard, lest by pun* 
ishing those who are convicted of no crime, you render your- 
Svlves obnoxious to justice. We find similar language em- 
ployed by Athenag. lepat. pro Christ, c. 1, p. 280, (p. 2, B.) 
c. 2, p. 281, (p. 3, C.) and by Tertull. apol, c. 3, T. V. p. 9, 
ad nat. 1, 3, p. 101. 
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emperors punish no other persons without due eyi- 
dence of their guilt.^ If a mere name could occasion 
and justify a legal sentence, the accusers of the Chris- 
tians ought much rather to he condemned than the 
Christians themselves, for their name denotes goodness, 
and to hate goodness is never right.* It is also an un- 
righteous practice^ that Christians who deny their pro* 
fession hefore the trihunal are dismissed^ as no farther 
euilt could attach to them, while Christians, who ad- 
here firmly to their profession, are punished; since 
you ought rather to examine ^e lives of hoth par- 
ties ana decide according to the result.' This mani- 
fest injustice and partiality in their judicial proceed- 
ing against the Christians is enough to show that hoth 

^ ^pol, 1, 4. p. 45, (p. 64, F. 66, A.) Tatian. orai. c. Gr. 
c 27, p. 2«6, (p. 164, A.) Atlienag. lepat. pro Christ, c. 2, p. 
281, (p. 3, B.C.) Tertull. apol. c, 2, p. 4. 

• Jpol. 1,4, p. 45, (p. 55, A ) ««wri{, or§f y% •« rav «y4/««. 
r«f, v^S »UTnyofivr»s /kSXX«v, x«Xa^«fy •^^Xiri* X^trrtMut ya( 
Hfmt Kurnya^iiiukt^a ri ^i x^tir^n flUffStfB»i & )i««i«v* ^— — 1, 4, p. 
45, p. 54, D. Htv^v l» TU xarny^VftUu it^v Mftartf, ;(^gsirrmT*i 
ir»^X»ut9. — ** Although as far as the name is concerned, 
you ought rather to punish our accusers. For we are Accused 
of being Christians, hut to hate the beneficent, {ri ;tC«#r«y) is 
not just. As far as concerns the name of which we are ac- 
cused, we are most lieneficent.**— Several of the Fathers avail 
themselves of the similarity of the words xv^***t ^^^ Xt*^'''*f* 
in order to evince to the heathen, the blaruelessness of their 
name, though etymologically they refer xt*^^** to XV*»- ^^ 
besides, Justin. Apol 1, 4, p. 45, (p. 54, U, 55, A.) 1, 12, p. 
50, (p. 60, A.) compared with Apol. 2, 6, p. 92, (p. 44, E.) 
Dial c. Tr. c. 36, p. 184, (p. 313, C.)c. Ill, p. 204, (p. 338, 
C.) Theophi). ad autol, 1, 1, p. 338, (p. 6S), B.) compared 
with 1, 12, p. 345, (p. 77> A.B). Perhaps this play upon the 
words was occasioned hy a corrupt pronunciation of the Chris- 
tian name by the heathen. Tertull. Apol, c. 3, p. 9, sed et 
cum perperam Christianus pronuntiatur a voMs (nam nee 
nominis certa est notitia penes vos) de suavitate vel henigni- 
tate Gompositum est. *' But even when incorrectly pro- 
nounced by you ChrestianuSy (for you are not well informed 
even respecting our name,) it is derived from sweetness and 
kindness.** 

» Apol. 1, 4, p. 46, (p 55, A. B.) 
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judges and goYernors are under the influence of dae- 
mons.^ But, if the persecutions of Christians are the 
iTork of deemons, they cannot serve as proofs that the 
Almighty does not concern himself about Christians. 
It is, indeed, with his permission that daemons, and 
unrighteous men in their service, oppress and mur« 
der Christians ; but all men must die,* and persecu- 
tors will find their condign punishment in everlasting 
fire. The fact that the daemons, by the power of the 
name of Jesus, are already subject to men,' is a pledge 
of the certain infliction of this punishment ; and there 
is this good reason for the delay of the inevitable 
chastisement, that God will allow the overthrow and 
destruction of the world to take place not till all the 
souls have believed, who, according to his foresight, 
could be redeemed.^ 

The opposition of heathenism against Christianity, 
as already delineated, was exclusively founded on the 
eflects which the new faith appeared to have pro- 
duced on the thinking and acting of its professors. 
Its origination, as well as its nature, was entirely prac- 
tical. It proceeded from popular observation, — it was 
supported by the impression of outward appearances, 
— without searching for any deeper grounds ; it had 
and required no firmer basis for its justification than 
life and its necessities, — than external appearance and 

• ApoL 1, 57, p. 77, (p. 9 1 , C.)—2, 1 , p. 88, (p. 41 , D.) Origen. 
€. Ce's. 4, 3-2, T. I. p. 626, 8, 44, p. 774 — Lactant. InntUutU 
divin. 5, 21, non ipsi homines persequuntur . . . , sed illi 
spiritus contaminati ac perditi, quibus Veritas et nota est et 
invisa, insinuant se mentibus eoruixi et instigant nescios in fu- 

rorem << Men theoiselves do not persecute, but those polluted 

and lost spirits who know and hate the truth, insinuate them- 
selves into their minds, and imperceptibly urge them on to 
madness." 

^ Apol, 2, 11, p. 96, (p. 49, B.) »» iif iT% \(pntvcfM^» cVn 

^ Apol. 2, «, p. 94, (p. 46, D.) 

« Apd, 2, 7, p. 93, (p. 45, B. C.)— 1, 28, p. fil, (p. 71, B.) 
Dial, c, Tr, c 39, p. 13G, (p. 258, A.)— Tertull. Apol c.41, 
T. V. p. 79. 
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its deceptioDs. It was natural that this form of oppo- 
sition should be the first to present itself; but it was 
equally natural that opposition should not end here as 
its final form. From the observation of the Christian 
life the minds of men were directed to the contempla- 
tion of the Christian doctrine ; after the populace and 
magistracy had passed their sentence of condemnation 
on the new institution, philosophy came forward with 
its opinion ; the sentence, that Chrbtianity was highly 
dangerous in its practical operation, was strengthened 
by the second impeachment, that its doctrine was un- 
founded, absurd, and destitute of all refinement. 
Justin, therefore, besides answering objections against 
the disposition and practice of Christians, had aUo, 

2. To repel the attacks which were directed against 
Christianity as a scheme and doctrine of salvation. 
The apologist, on this subject, touches only two or 
three points. 

1. The first concerns the late introduction of 
Christianity, by which the heathens endeavoured to 
set aside its excli^sive claims, and to render its divine 
origin doubtful. " You yourselves," such was their 
language, in the times of Justin, to the Christians,^ 
" admit that your Christ was born only 150 years 
ago, under Quirinus, and published his doctrine 
during the government of Pontius Pilate, consequent- 
ly all who lived before that time were ignorant of your 
doctrine, and, notwithstanding this ignorance, were 
blameless. How can it now be necessary for us to 
conform to your doctrine ?" However plausible this 
subterfuge might be, the answer with which Justin 

^ /4pol, 1, 4S, p. 71) (p. 8^t B*) Celsus repeats the same 
objection, somewhat altered. Origren. c Cels. 4, 7* '^* '• P* 
b-)6. It was brought forward at a later period by the Ne^v 
Platonists, especially Julian and Porphyry. In reference to 
the first, see Cyrill. adv, Jul. J. 3. T. VI. p. 106. C D. ; and 
to the latter, Hieronyno. epist. ad Ctesiphont, adv. Pelag. T. IF. 
p. 172. Keil. de causis alieni plaionicorum recentiorvm a reli- 
yiwte Christ, aniwi Opuxc, Academ. p. 423, sq. 'i zschirner, 
Gesehichte der Apoloyeiik. I. 225, 342. 
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sets it aside is admirable. He brings forward his 
beautiful idea of the antecedent Berelations of the 
Logos. You are right,^ he rejoins^ in sajing that our 
Christ was bom, according to the will of God, in the 
time of Quirinus, but that time was not the beginning 
of his redeeming work. As the first bom of God^ — 
as the diyine Logos, he was, long before that, among 
the earliest generations of men, active as a teacher ; 
all men^ Jews and Greeks, have experienced his en- 
hghtening and sanctifying operation ; there were, in 
this sense. Christians before Christianity. Those who 
gave themselves to the influence of the Logos were 
Christians^ even if they were called atheists ; such 
among the Greeks were Socrates and Heraclitus ; 
among the barbarians Abraham^ Elijah, Ananias, Asa- 
riah, Mishael, and many others. Christ has, therefore, 
by no means appeared only in these latter days ; he has 
been present through all ages: the early unacquaintance 
with the Christian salvation can furnish no excuse for 
later unbelievers ; whoever in former times lived with- 

' A-^l. 1, 46, p. 7i, (p. 83, C. D.) vh X^tre> *i.%Tc»n tv 

«i t/itiai ttVT§isy if fitt^^d^MS ii *Afi(»otft Mat 'A.fn»t xeti *A^ee^ms 
»«} M/rc^X xtti *HXiar xeii &kX.ct vrckXoi .... Mfi xtu «/ 
w^aytvofitivct &n» 7siy»v (iiM^afjts ^x^tiftt km Ix^^i Tf X^tr^ ^rmv 
K»i (ptvSltf t£* fAiri kiyav fiiStjatf ci li fura kiytu fiwvawrtt ua) 
fiiSvns, X^/fitfVM »m) &^^§i *mi ara^«;^«< vir«^;^ir0-iy. — The 
above quoted passage has had the misfortune to be almost 
entirely misunderstood, even lately, by Von Ammon, {Die 
Foribiidwig des Christenthums zur Weltrdigion, II. 1 15.) See 
the mht interpretation in Credner's J3«t<r<^e, &c. I. 116. 
Justin 8 doctrine of the antecedent revelations of the Logos, 
even among the heathen, is repeated in a more finished form, 
by the Alexandrine Fathers, Clement and Origen. Clement's 
language respecting it is peculiarly beautiful, iStrom. 6, 7^ 58, 
T. III. (p. 133.) That there were Christians, if not in name 
yet in reality, before Christ, is also remarked by Eusebius, 
i^HisU Eccks, 1, 1, 4, T. I. p. 35.) 
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out the Logos, liyed so bj his own fanlt ; hj wilful 
enmity he depriYed himself of the Divine light and 
life. 

A second objection which the heathen made to the 
Christian doctrine, relates to the central point of 
Christianity — the doctrine of the person of Christ, 
" It is madness," saj they/ " to giye a crucified man 
the second place next to the unchangeable, eternal 
God, the producer of all things." '^ Lest any one 
meet us with the question, what should preyent, that 
he whom we call Christ, being a man of mortal des- 
cauX, performed his miracles by magical art, and by 
this snowed that he was the Son of God, we shall now 
giye a demonstration."' Not only do they take of- 
fence at the divine honours paid to Christ, but Espe- 
cially at this, that it was the apotheosis of a crucified 
person,' who was in no way raised above the limited 
sphere of common human life, and only as a clever 
Goes, knew how to impose on the simplicity of his 

» Apol I, 13, p. 61, (p. 60, E. 61, A.) 

2 Apol. ), 30, p. 61, (p. 72, A.) l9r»is fin Tig itrinBth h/iTf, rl 
MttXuet Mtii Tf xttf fJytc."V Xiyifi,i^n X^tfif, »yB^»nr»v ij mvB^M9r»if 

nuT* uiif Sti t7t»i, Tr.f aTa^etlit ^^i; ^tmffifttBa. 

' All the known heathen opponents of ChristiHnity have re- 
presented it as ridiculous and profane to worship a crucified 
person. Lucian sneeringly says, (Z)« Morte Peregrin, c. 11,) 

cirSfyTM. — " They stiJl worship that great man who was cru- 
cified in Palestine." — Celsus indignantly exclaims, (Origen. c, 
Cels. 7, 63, T. I. p. 732,) tw /S/y fih Wiffnroraraij ^awif Ji 
tflsriVy xt''*'*/***'* ^'^* riSi#"Si — *♦ You exhibit a God who ex- 
perienced a life laden with reproach, and a most miserable 
death." — With expressions of contempt, Julian says, (in Cyrill. 
o(h. Julian. 1. 6, T. VI. p. 1<J4, D.) its rSro h^cf ikiB^u, 
atTTt Tiht »t»t9*iis uiptfrtf Btcuf, W} rif *Iy^aii»v fAtra^n*ai nx^if. 
*' They have sunk so low, as to leave the immortal Uods, and 
pass over to the dead one of the Jews." — Equally strong ex- 
pressions of the heathen are reported by Minuc. Fel. Octav, 
c, », p. 29,— c. 29, p. 111. Arnob. adv. Gent. 1, 36, T. I. p. 23, 
and Lactaut. Insiiiuti. Divin 4, 16. 
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countrymen.^ Justin perceived the bearing of this ob- 
jection ; and with all his characteristic energy set him* 
self to answer it. He first draws a parallel between 
the heathen theolosy and the Christian doctrine of the 
person of Christ, m order to combat his opponents 
with their own weapons, and to convince them that, 
on the principles of their own theoloey, they were least 
of all justified in rejecting the doctnne of the Church 
as irrational. '^ According to your theology," he ob- 
serves, *' we are far from broachinff a novelty. We 
only ascribe to Jesus what you believe and teach re- 
specting your gods. Do we call Jesus the Son of 
God ? He deserves, on account of his wisdom, even if 
he were only in the common sense a human being, to 
be called the Son of God ; for all your writers call 
Gk>d, the Father of Gods and Men.' Do we maintain 
that^ in a peculiar sense^ different firom ordinary gene* 
ration, he was begotten of God as his Logos ? We 
have this in common with you, that you call your 
Hermes the Logos, Interpreter^ and Messenger of 
God.' Do we assert that Jesus was bom of a virgin ? 
This may remind you of your Perseus. Do we report 
that Jesus healed the lame, and paralytic, and diseased 
from their birth, yea, even raised the dead ? You will 
find in this a parallel to what you narrate of your 
Esculapius.^ Is it a stumbling-block to you that Jesus 
was crucified ? Can you perceive no similarity to the 

^ The Jews reckoned Christ, even daring his residenoe 
among them, aa a sorcerer. See Justin, ZHal, a, TV. c 69, 

?. 1S8, [p. 296, A.J Lactantias, InsHiuU. Divin, 4, 16, 6, 3. 
'he author of the Clementine Reoognitions, 1, 58, T. I. 
p. 501, and several apocryphal writers.— (See Arens, dg Evan^ 
gel Apoeryph. in Canonicis tuu hitiorieo, eritioo^ exegeHeo, 
Gotting. 1835.) — Among the heathen, Celsus makes this ob- 
jection first, and most vehemently. Origen, c. Cdi, 1, 6, 
T. L p. 325.— 1, 38, p. 356 — 1, 68, n. 382. Compare, besides, 
Arnob. adv, Gent, 1, 43, T. I. p. 28, and Lactant. JmtiMU 
Divin. 4, 13, 15, 5, 3. 
< Apol 1, 22, p. 57, (p. 67, £.) 
' Apol. 1, 21, sq. p. 56, sq. (p. 67> A. £.) 
* Apol, 1, 22, p. 67, (p. 68, B.) 
VOL. II* D 
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sufferings of the sons of Zens ? Escnlapius was strack 
with lightning; Bacchus was torn in pieces; Her- 
cules ended his labours by mounting the funeral pile. 
The variety of modes of dying which these sons of 
God endured, proves that the peculiar mode in which 
Jesus ended his life, places him no lower than these 
heroes.^ Lastly, are you surprised at Christ's ascen- 
sion to heaven ? For this fact we find analogies in 
your theology. Esculapius, Bacchus, the Dioscuri, 
I^erseus^ BeUerophon, all bom of women, were taken 
up to heaven. Need we mention Ariadne^ and others 
liKe her^ who were placed among the constellations ? 
And when your emperors die, do you not deem them 
worthy of immortality, and produce witnesses who af- 
firm on oath, that they beheld the deceased emperor as- 
cend from his funeral pile to heaven ?* You have there- 
fore reason to give us credit, when we teach that the 
Logos^ the first- begotten of God^ was begotten without 
any sexual intercourse, — that Jesus^ our Teacher, was 
crucified, died, and rose again to heaven ; for we only as- 
sert that of him^ which you report of your gods.* In 

^ ApoL 1, 22, p. 67, (p. 68, A.) 

^ Apol. 1, 21, p. 5S, (p. 67, A. B.) Tatian severely cen- 
sures the Roman custom of honouring their deceased emperors 
with an apotheosis, and ridicules the transhition of men to the 
stars. Orat c. Gr. c. 10, p. 252, (p. 149, D.) 

^ Apol 1. 21, p. 6fi. (p. fifi, E. 67. A.) rfh »«} rip X«y#», If 




T^ Ai7 »ettf§¥ rt ^%^fU9. 
tulh'an avail themselves of the same line of argument. The 
expression of the latter is well known ; Apol. c. 21, T. v. p. 
44. Recipite interim hanc fabulamt sifnilis est vestris. The 
former remarkn; {Orat, c Gr. c. 21, p. 262, [p. 169, CD.]) 

^(m^u fu^ yiynUtu Kmrmyyiy.Xtvrtf. Ot Xttit^wnf fiftig 9vy^ 
M^Mtn r«bf ft^SWf vfiSv r§Ts fifurt^mt linynftm^i.^-m** We do not 
act like fools, O Grecians, nor repeat idle tales, when we an- 
nounce that God has existed in the form of man. Do you, who 
inveigh against us, only compare your myths with our narra- 
tions*'.-.and after referring to Athene who appeared as Dei- 
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drawiog these parallels Justin took evident delight, since 
he traces them so much at length : yet he hj no means laid 
great stress upon them ; thej onlj served as an argu* 
menium ad hommem. The objective foundation, on 
which he based the defence of the doctrine of the 
church, relating to the nature, work, and sufferings of 
Christ, against the objections of the heathen, was the 
Old Testament prophecies. His sentiments were sum- 
marily expressed in the folio wing confession. ^^ We 
have found in the books of the prophets, that a Viigin 
would bear a son, who, when arrived at manhood, 
would heal all manner of diseases and infirmities, and 
raise the dead. Would be despised, rejected, and cru- 
cified, would rise from the grave and ascend to heaven, 
and would he, and would be called the Son of God, Jesus 
our Christ ;" this forms the substance^ of his Apology 
concerning the doctrine of Jesus, both metaphysically 
and historically considered. But we must for the pre- 
sent defer a full exposition of this argument, for which 
a more suitable place will occur. 

Less important, on accoimt of its dangerousness, (for 
the doctrine of the resurrection itself is not funda- 
mental) than of its universality, and the violence with 
which it was undertaken, was the attack made by the 
heathen on the Christian doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body. No doctrine was so repulsive and incre- 
dible to the heathen as this.* They seldom assailed 
it with calm and serious argumentation, but almost al- 
ways with banter and scorn. As soon as Paul began 

phobus — to Apollo who fed the herds of Admetns, to Juno, 
who introduced herself to Semele under the form of an old 
woman, and further alluding to the death of Esculapius, 
the funeral pile of Hercules, and to the sufferings of Prome- 
theus fastened to Mount Caucasus, he closes with the Aarcastic 
request ; ^tivt^ »^»fiXt^^»vr*t ^^»t «*« «*»0i« etwgftmfMnvfimTm, 
*&9 it ifMttt fitf^0k»yMvTtK «iro)c(«#di. — '< Wherefore, having 
studied your own chronicles, you will approve of us as roman- 
cers in itie same style !*' 

* JpoL 1. 81, p. 62, (p. 73, A.) 

' Coh. ad Grao. c. 27, p. 27, (p. 26, C.) ; i^i^rvfiUn «-«g* 
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to speak at Athens of the resurrection of the dead, 
'^ some mocked /"^ Coecilius calls the expectation of the 
reviyification of bodies once reduced to dust, an old 
"wires' fable ;^ Celsus — ^the hope of worms ;* and the 
antagonist of Lactantius — an airy and sillj imagina- 
tion.^ We shall see, said the heathen at Lyons and 
Vienne, when they cast into the Rhone' the ashes of 
the martyred Christians, whether they will come to life 
again. " Point out one person at least/' was the re- 
quest of Autolycus toTheophilus/ ''who has been rais- 
ed from the dead, and the sight of him will conyince 
me." '^ So long an interval has elapsed/' says Coeci- 
lius, *' innumerable ages hare passed away, but what 
indiyidual has returned from the shades, were it only 
for a few hours like Protesilaus, that we might have 
the eridence of a single example to confirm our faith?" 
Apcurt also from the incomprenensibility, and the pre- 
sumed impossibility of the resurrection of the body, 
it was by no means an object of desire to a heathen, 
to return to. his once forsaken body. Either his phi- 
losophy had taught him to consider death as the ter- 
mination of all life, and in this case it is self-eyident 
that he would look upon the resurrection of the body 
as nothing but an absurd fancy ; or if he beliered 
in the continuance of his individual being after death, 
he at least wished to be diyested of matter : for mat- 
ter appeared to him as a prison of the soul, and the 

' Acts zvii. 32 ConstUuH. Apoitol 6, 7} T. i. p. 506, 

X^wtiX*"* "E XAimr . 

^ Minuc. Fd. Oetav. c. 11, p 33, aniles fabnlas adstruunt 
. . . renasci se ferunt post mortem et cineres et favillas. 

^ Origen. c, Cels 6, 14, T. i. p. 687, «^r%x^St €»t\^MmA 

* Lactant. ituHttOi. divin, 7, 26, tanquam stultitiam ranita- 
temque derident. Compare TertuU. ad not. 1, 19, T. ▼. p. 
12^, ridete quantum libet stupidissimas mentes, qus moriua- 
tur ut vivant, spd .... 

^ Euseb. hist, ecclet. 5, I. T. ii. p. 35, sq* 

« Theophil. ad Aulol. I, 13, p. 345, (p. 77. C.) Compare 
Justin. Apol, 1, 19, p. 55, (p. 65, D.) )m ri /aiiVjw i»^M<»iu 
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stripping it off as the first step toward the tme free- 
dom of the psychical life ; to he released from it, was 
therefore aa object of desire ; even those who held the 
doctrine of metempsychoses^ regarded the lodgment of 
the soul in material rehicles only as a punishment. 
All were struck with the apparent uselessness of the 
restoration of a decayed body, and with the repulsire 
appearance of matter in a state of putrefaction : with 
such yiews Celsus declared,^ *^ I will not deny that 
God can bestow eternal life on the soul ; but dead 
bodies, as Heraclitus says, are more despicable than 
dung, and the Deity has the will as little as the power 
to giye immortality, against all reason^ to flesh which 
is composed of matenals that one can hardly bear to 
name." This incessantly expressed mockery and 
aversion of the heathen regarding the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead, kindled^ among all the 
ancient Christians to whom the disputed doctrine was 
endeared, for more reasons than one, a proportionate 
zeal in its defence.* Not merely in their general 
Apologies, but in numerous itreatises exclusively de- 
voted to it, they sought to justify, establish, and re- 
commend it.' Justin bestowed upon it particular at- 
tention ; he not only defended it in his larger Apolo- 
gy, and probably in his lost treatise against Marcion, 
but devoted to it a separate Vindication, of which the 
greater part is come down to us in the well known 
fragment on the subject. This treatise, indeed, is not 
directed exclusively a^dnst the heathen, but enters 
the Jist also with the Christian heretics ; most of the 
objections, however, which he combats are of heathen 

> Origen. «. Celi. 6, 14, T. i. p. 588. 

^ Eisenlohr {argumenta ab apoiogetis saeuU seeundif &c. T. 
ii. p. 168, sq.) has collected some other reasons besides those 
mentioned above, which make it dear why the ancient Apolo- 
gists so earnestly defend the doctrine of the resurrection. 

' Teller's Fides dogmatis de ReturreoHone per qtuUuorpriora 
eeeula, (Hal. & Helms. 1766,) p. 75, and Clausen's apologetm 
eeelet. ehriet, ante-theodotiani Flatonit ejttsque phUosopfuf 
arbUH, (Havn. 1817,) p. 122. 
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origin and character, and the weapons he employs are 
for the most part the same as those which are nsed in 
the larger Apology. There were four points on which 
Justin had to defend the doctrine of the resurrection. 
First of all, the opponents of this doctrine termed it 
absurd SLud contradictory. They propounded the fol- 
lowing dilemma : the body will be restored either per- 
fectly with all its members, or imperfectly. If the 
first be true, then the functions of each particular 
member would be continued, and, consequently, the 
human race would be propagated in the same manner 
as at present But this is not only absurd in itself, 
but contradicts also the express declaration of Christ, 
(Matt. xxii. 30,) that " in the resurrection they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels 
of God in heaven." If the latter be true, this would 
imply weakness on the part of the Deity ; for it would 
be a sign of weakness to redeem part from destruction 
and not the whole. It would also follow, that indi- 
viduals would be raised as they were buried ; the one- 
eyed with one eye; the lame with lame feet; the 
maimed with deficient limbs. But this is absurd, and 
therefore incredible.^ Justin parries the force of this 

» De Reiurrect. c. 2, p. 889, A. c. 4, p. 690, B. Tertollian 
also partially examines the two members of this antagonist di- 
lemma : De Resurteet, earn, c 67, T. iii. p. 269, hinc jam ilia 
Tolgaris incredulitatis argutia est; si, inquiunt, ipsa eademque 
sabstantia revocatur cum sua forma, linea, qualitate, ergo et 
cum insignibiis suis reliquis; itaque et caeci et claudi et para- 
lytid, et ut qnis insignis ezoesserit, ita et revertetur — c. 60; p. 
263.^ ecce autem, ut adhuc oontroversiam ezaggerent came 
maxime eidem, de officiis quoque membrorum argrumentantnr, 
aut et ipsa dicentes permanere debere in suis operibus et firuo- 
tibus, ut eidem, corpnlentiie adscripta, aut quia constet disces* 
sura esse officia membrorum, corpulentiam quoque eradant, 
cujus scilicet perseverantia credenda non sit, utique sine mem- 

brjs quia nee membra credenda sint sine oi&ciis << Hence that 

vulgar cavilling of infidelity— if, say they, the same substance 

• l^}^^^ ^^* *" ^*^"°* outline, and qualitv, and, therefore, 

With all its other marks, then the blind, and the lame, and pa- 

ralytic, and those distinguished by any particular marks will 
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dilemma by acknowledging the partial correctness of 
the first member. His answer is to this effect : the 
decayed bodies will be raised again in their full com- 
plexity, with all their members. This is proved by the 
wonderful cures which Christ performed on earth by 
the magic of his word. For when he cured the maimed, 
when he made the blind to see, and the lame to walk, 
he did all this with the avowed design to convince 
men that, at the future resurrection, he would restore 
the bodies of men to the full integrity of their members.* 
But though the body, at the resurrection, shall be 
in every respect complete, and none of its members be 
wanting, it does not follow, that all the members so 
restored will come into use in the future state ; espe. 
cially this will not be the case with that part of the 
bodily structure which is here required for the propa- 
gation of the human race. Here on earth many fe- 
males are barren^ and others, as well as men, strictly 
practise for a time, or all their lives, a voluntary conti« 
nence.* Even animals are to be found, which^ though 



be restored exactly the same at the resurrection.** — c. 60, p. 

2fi3. " Bat behold, as they have raised a controversy respeotioK 

the identity of the body, they argue respecting the functions of 

members, saying that they must continue to perform the same 

offices, or belonging to the same corporeal system, or, since it 

is evident that certain functions will be no longer needed, they 

obliterate the bodily substance of which the contrivance is no€ 

to be believed apart from its members, because members cannot 

be believed to exist without functions ! !" Compare Hieronym. 

Epis$. 27, ad Etuiaeh. epitaph. Paul, T. i. p. 116,sq. EjAti, 

^\,ad Pammaeh. T. ii. p. 117, 8<1. Episi. 65, ad Pammaeh. ei 

Oeean, T. ii. p. 130. 

^ De Resurrect, c 4, p. 590, C. DkU, e, Tr, c. 69, p. 168, 
(p. 295, D. 296, A.) These passages have been already quoted. 
Compare TertuUian, de Resurrect, earn. c. 57, p* 260. 

' To this circumstance TertuUian also adverts in passing, 
when he wishes to refute the assertion of certain heretics, that 
if the human body be restored at the resurrection in its full in- 
te)?rity, its individual members must perform the same func- 
tions as they do en earth. De Reswreet. earn, e- 61, p. 266. 
Compare also Hieronym.. epiet. 61, ad Pammaeh. T. ii. p. 119, 
nee statim superflua videbitur membrorum resurrectio, qu^e 
caritura sint officio suo, cum adbuc in hac vita positi nitamur 
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their stractare is complete, do not propagate their 
kind, such as mules. Christ also has shown that 
the necessity of employing this part of the corporeid 
structure is only relative. He suhjected himself to all 
the necessities of human nature, he ate and drank* and 
clothed himself, but never indulged the sexual appe- 
tite. He thereby evinced that the existence of the hu- 
man body does not depend on the activity of that princi- 
ple, as it does on eatings drinking, and being clothed. 
Christy moreover, was bom of a virgin ; this birth had 
the special design to place a check to the indulgence of 
unlawful desire, and to show that God could form 
man without the intervention of the ordinary method. 
Lastly, Christ had expressly declared^ that after the 
resurrection, mankind would not be propagated as at 

opera non implere membrorum. But the peculiar and princi- 
pal reason for which TertuUian held the restoration of the for- 
mer body, with all its constituent parts, to be necessary, not 
withstanding the non -employment of several members, is the 
Judgment; de resurrect, earnis. c. 60, p. 264, liberabuntur 
membra ab officiis, nee ideo non erunt necessaria. Licet enim 
.o^desliberentur, sed jndiciis retinentur ut quis referat per 
corpus, prout gessit: salvum enim hominem tribunae dei exi- 
git; salvum vero sinemerabris non licet esse, ex quorum nonof- 
fidis, sed substantiis.-^** Though the members will be freed from 
their present funotions, it does not follow that they will be un- 
necessary. Though freed from their respective 'offices, they 
will be retained for judgment, that every one may report by 
the body how he has acted ; for the divine tribunal requires the 
•ifhole man ; but he cannot be whole without its members, of 
i?ho8e substance, not of whose offices the body is made up.** 
The future judgment serves the ancient Fathers in general, 
as one of the strongest arguments for the resurrection of the 
body, since tbey considered it unjust that the soul should be 
alone answerable, should alone receive good or evil, for that 
which it performed on earth in eonjunction with the body. 
See Tatian. erat, c Gr. c 6, p. 248, (p. 145, D,)^Ctnutitutt. 
ApottoL 6, 7, T. i. p. 305 — Athenag. de Reswrree. cam, c 14, 
p. 183. ApoL, c. 48, T. f. p. 91. Not unfrequently the doc- 
trine of the resurrection is grounded solely on the Judgment, 
so that Athenagoras found himself obliged to point out the 
insufficiency of so partial aii argument. De Resurrect* c 14, 
p. 327, (p. 66, C.) 



t 
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present ; '' The cluldren of this world many and are 
giren in marriage ; hut thej which shall he counted 
worthy to ohtain that worlds and the resurrection from 
the dead, neither marry nor are given in marriage^ 
neither shall they die any more, for they shall he equal 
to the angels.** Luke xx. 34, &c.^ 

But the opponents of the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion did not content themselves with rejecting this 
doctrine, on account of their inahility to form a distinct 
and tenahle conception of the nature of the expected 
resurrection^ hut they pushed this presumed incon- 
gruity to the extent of a physical impossibility. The 
restoration of a body once dissolved, they maintained 
God himself could not effect. Against this assumed 
impossihility, Justin appeals first to the almightiness 
of God. We maintain,' (he replied)^ that nothing is 
impossible to God, and are of opinion, that it is bet- 
ter to believe what appears impossible according to 
human nature, than to yield to unbelief with others ; 
fot Jesus Christ our Master has said, '^ the things 
which are impossible with men are possible with God." 

' Be Remrreci' c. 3, sq. p. 589, sq. ' It is remarkable, that 
Justin entirely passes over, in silence, tfie consequence which 
his opponents deduced from the words of Christ, *' They shall 
be as the angels in heaven." We may here probably intro- 
duce the answer which Jerome gave to it, {Epist 27, ad Eus- 
tach, T. I. p. 117}) '' Quod si opposueris, qnomodoergoerimus 
similes angelorum cum inter angelos non sit masculus et fe- 
mtua, breviter ausculta; non substantiam nobis angelomm, 
sed conversationem et beatitudinem dominus repromittit.*' 
(Epist, 61^ ad Pammach. T. Ii: p. 119,) ** Angelorum nobis 
similitude promittitur, id est beatitudo iLa, in qua sine cafne 
et sexu sunt angeli, nobis in carne et sexu nostro donabitur.*' 
Compare Tertullian, cf^ Resurrect, cam. c. 62, p. 2(»7* 

' Apol. 1, 19, p. 55, (p. 65, C. 66, A.) This appeal to the 
almightiness of God excited to the highest pitch the displea- 
sure and scorn of Celsuii. Origen. o. Cels. 5, 14, T. I. p. 587. 

fnrtw, Srt wtiv %v9mrn rf dt^' akk* mrt yt rm aUx^m i 3f«f ^tfir«- 
rtu tvSi vm Ttt^i ^wn fisvktrcu, *< And when at loss for a re* 
ply, they fly to this most absurd defen(», that with God all 
things are possible, as if God could do anything base, or will 
what is contrary to nature.*' 
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Luke xviii. 27. Besides (he goes on to say) we must 
be more unbelieving than the heathen^ if we do not 
allow to our God the possibility of raising the dead.^ 

The heathen were convinced that these idols, which 
could not see though they had eyes, and could not 
hear though they had ears, could do all things, as one 
of their own poets. Homer, says : '^ The gods can do 
all things, and easily ;*' how then can we set limits to 
the power of God, since too, we have facts before our 
eyes which leave no doubt that God can do that which 
to us appears inconceivable and impossible ? He 
created the first man on earth, — a most palpable proof 
assuredly, of his power.* Still more wonderful is the 
formation of the succeeding generations of mankind. 
Certainly, if we did not possess the bodies which we 
really do, and a painting of the human body were 
shown us, and the minute portion of the impregnating 
fluid necessary to produce it, we ishould think it incre* 
dible that, from such a source, so large a body, with 
all its flesh, muscles, and bones, could be developed. 
Every one would reject the possibility of such a forma- 
tion. Nevertheless, incredible as it might appear, we 
know it actually comes to pass. In the same manner, 
though it seems impossible, God will call forth, in his 
own time, the human bodies that are laid and dissolved 
in the earth like 8eed-com,and clothe them with immor- 
tality.' Justin strengthens this proof of the possibility 



^ De Returreei, e. 5, p. 590, D. E. 

' De Resurrect, c. 6, p. 590, E. iftiXtfM* vf Btf 4fit^9 wiri^iv, 
t^nrtg vtuft^^m' »m) w^SHrtt ftl* rm v*d w^t/rtv'kmrw yinrtw, Sn 
Is yHt vr* #iS yiynv Ijulw y»( r»VT$ ^i7yi»m r«r rw S^mS %u*»fMm, 
Justin also alludes, in passing, to the creation of the world ; 
Apol. 1, 19. p. 55, (p. 6^, A.) Compare Constitt. Apostol. 5, 
7, r. I. p. 308. rtff »ttrng ^wtiiuvi \rn t^yt, r» ^nfMU^yn^^i m*^" 
ft§9 s«} T§ n»^»is »9»ttifmt 

*Apol, I 19, p. 55, (p. 65,C~E,)DeBesurrectc. 5, p. 591, A. 
The agreement is remarkable, with which ahnost all the apolo- 
gi8tB,and other writers of the ancient Church,adduce the creation 
of the first man, and the birth of all his posterity, as a demon- 
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of the resarrection of the body, founded on the diyine 
power as far. as it is manifested .in the creation and 
propagation of the human race, bj another, from the 

stration of the power of Grod, and as a parallel to the future 
resurrection of the body. In their mode of conceiving this 
analogy, it is true, they differ from one another, and especially 
from Justin, but the substance in all is essentially the same. 
It may not be uninteresting or unprofitable to lay before the 
reader some instances of wis agreement. Theophilus of An- 
tioch, and the author of the Apostolic Constitutions, most 
closely resembles Justin. Theophil. ad Autol, i. 8, p. 343, 
(p. 75, A.) : — ^ AXkiklAirimtg |yt»(«»f lytifteB'af 7ri l^rm, rirt 
irt^rtvfftit B-iXttf »m} fth B-iXttv* »«) i wims r*u tif &9tt^rM9 X«- 
yig'Bn^trai, im» /ith wv* wi^nu^f 9t^it vt H »tu tivi^rtTsi 4 «v» 
«n«f Srt &*m9Ttif *^$tyft.^rtt* 4 WiVrif w^»ny%7rm ; rit yk^ ^mi- 
rat Btfi^m ytit^yes, lit* /t-h ir^£r»f ^t^tiveif ri nri^/Mc r^ ypi jf 
Ttg %u9arai 0/«irt^«0'«i rtif ^«X«rr«y, iiiw fih V^Srtt Imurn «■/#. 
ri«rff> TM irXeif xa) rtf xu^t^imTif ; rit ^^ »Aft,vtt* }v$»rat B-i^m- 
irit^d-n»«M law ftfi ir^mrot Ixvrit 9rtr%u^if rtf tetr^f ; «*«/•» il rixvnv 
4 l^ifT^ftfiv ItfytfTtti Tts fi.»S-i?9f iek9 fih ^^Stroi Wihf \ttyr99 ««} 
*t^riu^ rf hixfxdkfi 1/ tSw yu0^y§t pri^rtCn r^ y^^ urn) i 
irXSwy T^ irX«i^, xet) xdfAwuv rf /ar^^, rv «v /3«^Xi/ ^ttcvriv ttt^'- 
rtvftu Tf B^tf, r«0»VT«vt it^x^ttfmt t^"* ^'^f itur»u ; VfiSret ftlt 
■ ya^ Srt Witn^i vt i^ 9ux Srrot \tt r§ ittetr It y«tf i iretrfi^ ^»u §u» 
4vi 6vS^ i (tnrfi^t fttfXv ^£XX«v tiXi a'si iTr wati* xa,) tttXari ri ^ 
vy^t eivixs fiux^xf, xtH IXet^i^mt }x9t$tt H rtg tltii xvrh ^9 
«■«« — ^^ But you disbelieve that the dead are raised ; but when 
it takes place, you will believe, willing or unwilling, and your 
belief wiU then be reckoned as unbelief, if you do not now be- 
lieve. And why do you disbelieve ! or, do you not know, that 
in <dl^ c^ain oflift^ belief (or trutt) takes the lead ? for how 
ean the husbandman reap unless he first trust the seed to die 
earth I And what man can pass over the sea, unless he first 
trust himself to the slup and to the steersman 1 And what sick 
person can be cured unless he first trust himself to the phyri- 
dan ! And what craft or science can any one learn, unless he 
first surrender and trust himself to the teacher ! If, then, the 
husbandman trusts the earth, the passenger the vessel, and the 
patient the physician, will you not be willing to trust yourself 
to God, having received such pledges from him : in the^first 
place, seeing that he has brought you out of not-being into 
being, for if your father and vour mother once were not, much 
more were you not ; and he iashioned you from a minute fiuid 
substance, and from the smallest drop which itself once was 
not,"— Corutitutt, ApottoL 5, 7. T. i. p. 3. 306. « rtu 'aU^ «-« 
^iifix ix yng vrtn^xft »»* f'^* ktt^tm xui t»» w^mrw ft%Tm haiXy^tw 
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axioms of the Grecian philosophy. The systems of 
tj^^'t whook of philosophy, he observes, differ 
so much from one another-for, to name only the 

Se'^h" wTn''''":~"u^l''l'*' "^« *« ^y »' Adam from 
menl^Af '2"! *' ^^ "^ dissolution, both of other 
men and ofthe first man.''_P. 308. i I. rf «'„x,V ri, I,»«. 

WiS^L^*» ** *''®"'" » ""• ^<" him not tiU Aen existing." 
ifin..? ?."^?*'1?' ™»Mer, Tatian, AUienagoras, Iremeus. 
C^hTaT^'"'.^'"^""'^' I^tantiuB, Hilary of' Poic^ 
reCelfl^^T'^J""' Prudentiua, express themselves,^ 
^IvS fh ^ ^ r *^% """"Jerf"! »ri«i«»l creation of ma^, or 
^ly to the continued wonder of human propagation. SoJne- 

Z^fllS? ^F^ °l** production of man m incomparably 
more drfScult than the resurrection of the mouldering body.-! 

W^ rr"' "™ y'""*"'— " *■<"•. not existing before Iwaa 

K^tMr^'i'/ff'^'^' '"^ ^ '^'"8 "^gotten who once 
^ Ci™ iT" *^* ^ ^'^^ ''y generation ; i^ the same man- 
I^^J^^JT^^ "'*° existence, and through death no 
Jn^i *' f"*^. •'^"8 "o^n °o longer, I shaU & asun, as 
fo^y not having been, and then %e4g b^n.'Wtht^ 

d^; ~™: P' ^^T J*"^ *^ »*^'>» »nt »>rotaB est sit ut au- 
awt repugnare, hominem a deo, ut primum potuit ftmgi, ito 
posw denuo «^rmari,! NihU esse pit obituTet ante Stam 
mtOftu^} Sicut de nihUo nasci licuit, itode nihUo Kcere 

Id^^L-V^ ^f/'"" ?* '<* ^""d "on '^*. wdpere, quam 
to H^~ t!T* '*f^- -" For who is so fooliBh or^bnitfah as 
to dare to dispute, that as man was first formed by God, so, by 
the same Bemg, he can be formed anew t that he is not^g 
««Mr death, and was nothing before his birth « that, as he conlS 

S^JSff "t? ^"^ '"i*i°S' »° *«"» nothing he can be repro- 
duced t Moreover, it is moro difficult to legin that whiA is 
no^ than to repeat that which has been.»_&Bn. adt. kartt. 
6,i, f.i95.—M-i tnaritUrn it rut tmvvm, rin, (i Sii,) U 
r», a^xit »/«•' '<""•" ifukt^tf in »Mfii, i »,i, ^'^ **i ri, 

nfwjit, U fill nrm trritn « luu niftn *ci r«f 

*«*», Tw «sr^ ri, £,»;««•«, .iKtfftlctt rtiiiru tit ri Hm »•) 
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^rincipal^ Plato deduces the existence of the tmiTerse 
from God and matter^ Epicurus^ from atoms and a 
Toid, the Stoics, from the four elements^ fire, water, air, 
and earth, which were pervaded hj God ; so that there 
are only two fundamental principles in the reception 
of which all agree.^ These are : that what is, neither 
arose from nothing nor dissolres into nothing, — and, 
secondly, that the elements from which individual 
things are formed, are unchangeable. From these 
principles the resurrection of the body appears quite 
possible. If we adopt the Platonic view of the uni- 
yerse, then God sustains the character of an artist, and 
matter is as the clay, or wax, or what substance 
you please, in his hands. Now, as an artist can 
restore to its former shape a figure which he has 
made of clay or wax, and, after finishing, has destroy- 
ed again ; tI he mixes the materials afresh, since the 
substance remains, though the form changes ; even so 
can God, (since He and the substance of which hu- 
man bodies are made, are unchangeable^ restore the 
body af^er it has been dissolved, and in tne very form 
which it had before its dissolution. If we adopt the 
philosophy of Epicurus, then the universe is to oe re- 
garded as a whole formed by the accidental concourse 
of atoms floating in space, and the human body is 

XfA-^ux** s«} X«yi««f JiTtfyu^m^B-oi ^««y, H ro ytytfif .... 

IfTUTtt iiutXtt&if %U r«f ynv aZ^tt mw*»»rmfrn^M, 

tig iMtivm ;^«M)iir«f, H^fy r^v ^^X*^* fitfiiiim yiytit lytyint i mv- 
0^itfir«f . — ** That God is poeeesfied of power in all such cases, 
we ought to learn from our origin ; for Grod, taking dust of the 
earth, made man; although it was much more difficult and in- 
credible, to make of bones and sinews not yet in existence, and 
of the rest of the human organization, and to fashion into a 
living and rational being, than when what has been made is dis- 
solved in the earth, to restore it again, after it has gone into 
those parts whence at first, when it was not in existence, man 
was made."— TertuD. Apolog. c. 48, T. V. p. 91. sq.—Lactant. 
IrutUuti. dmn. 7, 23.— HUar. enarrca, in Psalm. 63, p. 228, H. 
— CyrilL adt, Julian, L 7, T. vi. p. 250. — Prudent, adv, /S'yw- 
mach, 2, 194. 

^ JDe Buwrrect. c. 6, p. 591, sq. 
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nothing but an aggregate of such atoms. Now as 
the body, on its first formation, began by the atoms 
of which it is composed roluntarilj placing themselves 
in a certain order and position, so when the atoms 
have been again separated, and the body is thereby 
dissolved, nothing more is needful, owing to the inde- 
structibility of these indivisible substances, but a re- 
newed combination of these atoms, in their former 
order and position, in order to restore the body that 
has been destroyed : in a similar manner, a maker of 
mosaic work, if he has separated a figure composed of 
a number of small stones, needs ^ only to collect to- 
gether the scattered stones, and place them in the same 
order as before, in order to renew the figure he has 
taken to pieces. And lastly, suppose we adopt the 
leading representations of the Stoics, the human body 
will be considered as a mixture of the four elements. 
Now, as the body was formed originally by the union 
of these four elements, so after death, since death is 
nothing but the separation of the four elements, and 
the component parts are indestructible, it can be re- 
newed without difficulty, in its first form, and the 
blending of the separated elements may take place as 
at first. In like manner a vessel of gold, silver, brass^ 
and tin, is destroyed, by separating the various metals 
of which it is composed, and regains its form by pour- 
ing them again into the original mould. '^ How 
then,'* exclaims Justin at the close of this induction, 
" can the resurrection of the dead appear impossible, 
since, according to principles acknowledged by the 
heathens themselves, it is posdble !"^ 

Nevertheless the opponents of the doctrine of the 
resurrection might already have felt, that the assumed 
impossibility of that event was not perfectly certain ; 

* De Resurrect c 7> P. ^92, C. A »ar« revf itiirtvrwt •u^ 

wtrrovg ; — ** If, according to unbelievers, the resurrection of 
the flesh is not found impossible, how much rather according 
to believers? 
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they sought, therefore, to strengthen their denial, bj 
the farther antitheses, that the body was not worthy 
of a resurrection and reception into hearen ; fbr, in the 
first place, it was of earthly materials, and consequent- 
ly, must be the seat of sin, and huny the soul into 
sin. ^ To counteract this undenraluation of the human 
body, Justin appeals to the scripture account of the 
creation of man, and the reciprocal influences of the 
psychical and material being. The human body, he 
remarks, is made after the image of €k>d, as is evident 
from the declaration of the Creator, Qen. i. 26, " Jjet 
us make man in our image, after our likeness,^' taken 
in connection with the narrative in Gen. ii. 7) " And 
the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground;'* 
and all other creatures are destined for lus service and 
use. No one would be inclined to deny that the flesh 
must be esteemed valuable in God's sight, since it 
bears his image ; for his own image is dear to every 
artist and painter ; and among all created things, this 
must be the most valuable, since other things were, 
created on its account. It must therefore be absurd to 
maintain, that a work which bears the lineaments of 
the Creator, is worthless and useless.* And as tathe 
other allegation, that the body is exclusively the 
seat and source of sin in man, it is untrue and unjust, 

* De Meturreet* c. 7) 692, D. i^?i Ai»r(«y ^(if vwf ^ri^{«v- 

r^g aff^mfiw vtXirJtmt* irt ir^Sirtw airnt l^rn A Mm yn, /Mfri<r«9vi 
)l »«} fU^rk ytynt w»rm A/Mi^riat, wrrl »mi rqy ypy^^* kv^yfiSUmt 
0tnaii»^&i9n — ** In the uext place, I must address those who 
depreciate the flesh, and say that it is not worthy of the re- 
surrection, nor of the heavenly state ; because, first it is com- 
posed of earth, and next it has become full of all manner of 
sin, RO that the soul is necessitated to sin along^ with it.** 

' Be Resurrect, c. 7, p. 592« E. mm i» &t6X»9, rj^v mwl 0<5 
fd^MU wJim^BSurei* it»r itMtat r^t \muTU ^ar»«y SirtfMv «»«i luu 6- 

Tif$4» yifftiffif mk) Is r«f Atfifflff )i ntg-fttratteu futSm wd^wrtv* 
•Z yk^ XftMU yiyn% t§L \t9rAt r5r« wdfrtfv rf vrmn^atrt rtfMir»r§9, 
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Body and soul are yoked together like a team of cattle; 
if their connexion he dissolred, they can as little ef- 
fect anything in their isoldted state, as one ox can 
plough alone. The flesh therefore sins in no case for 
itself alone^ hut always follows the leading and en- 
ticement of the soul.^ But even supposing that the 
flesh alone produced sin ; this would form a ground of 
hope for its preserration, for then the Redeemer has 
appeared in its hehalf^ agreeably to his dedaratioui 
*' I came not to call the righteous^ but sinners to re- 
pentance." (Mark ii. 17.) 

By this last remark, Justin was unaware approach- 
ing, or more correctly speaking, actually combating the 
last argument which his opponents urged against the 
Christian doctrine of the Resurrection, namely, that 
the flesh had not the promise of a resurrection.' He 
carried on his refutation, by obserring that the care 
with which the Creator had formed the human body, 
and the pre-eminence he had attached to it before all 
others, was a tacit promise of its immortality. Every 
artist and painter, he says, is desirous that the figure 
which he has completed, should be preserved to his 
honour ; and if it were injured, he would renovate it. 
And shall not Gk>d be desirous to preserve his work 
from destruction? If that happened, how could he 
e dear from the charge of having formed the hu- 
man body for no purpose. For certainly the work of 

1 De Resurreei. c 8, p. 693, A. vu »mB* Uvrnv h r«(| ^tfutf- 
rijrMi %u9iifiTmif imw fih rhv ^vx*!* '^X^ ^^dnytf^^^w nmi v^jurnXv- 
fiim* mMf ; "Xlrwt^ ya^ isvys ^•S* Xuhtfrtn kir* &>.XnXtn r«v 
t^vywy »2(rf^«f mvrtif m»t 1^1*9 afSp ^uvmrtur tSrtti iihl ^ux^ **' 

^«ri». (Maro, 2, I7.) It is worth while to compare what Ter- 
tulliao says^ De Resurreoi, earn, c. 15, T. iii. p. 184, c. 34, p. 
216. 

^ De Resurrect, c. 8, p. 693, B* XisrUv $»f Wfit r§ht >.iy§9r»t, 
in it »«) r« fuiXi^ra BttS *0infMi ruyx^tu^m xmi rt/Mi murif wmftt 
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an architect would be for no purpose^ who, afler build- 
ing a house^ pulled it down again, or suffered it to re- 
main in ruins, although he could have restored it ? 
But the supreme Intelligence is not chargeable with 
such folly ; his creation of man is a pledge of the re- 
surrection of man. Besides^ the resurrection is pecu- 
liarly and expressly promised to the body. For when 
eternal hfe is promised to the man, it is at the same 
time promised to the flesh. Neither the soul by it- 
self, nor the body by itself, forms the man, but body 
and soul united. Therefore, if man be called to life 
and to a resurrection, we are not to suppose that one 
part only is meant, such as the soul or the body is in 
an insulated state, but the whole man, consisting of 
body and soul.' 

The preceding statement contains, in brief, the es- 
sential points by which Justin attempted to meet the 
objections against the Christian doctrine of the resur 
rection. But so far his task \\as only half finished : 
to this negative development, he added a series of in- 
dependent arguments, by which to establish, on posi- 
tive grounds, the truth he had been defendiug. He 
inferred the truth and certainty of the resurrection 
from the justice and goodness of God, — from the idea 
of the resurrection, — from the design of Christ's ad- 
vent, — and, lastly, from the resurrection of Jesus. 

In reference to the first topic, — the justice and 
goodness of God, — Justin argues in the following 
manner : If the flesh were not to be raised again, it 

^ De Resurrect, c. 8, p. 693, T>. tvfiet riv ur^^afrt* ivayyiXi- 
l^vrat vZ^xt, Ka) r^ ra^x) tvayyiXi^trat Ti ya^ tf/v o av^^wrefi 
aXA,* 4 TO i» "^J/v^iif xeii ffZfAaros fuviris ^aiev Koyixiv : fih ouv »ai^ 

*UT tiiut fitU rovTciv ovhiTt^ov uv^^af^if Wi, to ^i t« r?» A/uftri^aif 
rvfiirXoiiti; MaXtTrut av^^M^rog, xfxXn«( ^l» Bios tis ^<vj(» x«) iveifa' 
*•!» rif atB^a>^09, eu t« ^''gflff, aXXa to Skep »s«X«ixfv, Siri^ .'ri, t»i» 
^t^X^i* **^ 1*^ ^eHfiut. Compare Atheiiag. de Resurrect, c. 15, 
p. 327, 8^. (p. 60, B. 57, C.) Iren. adv. hares. 5, «, p. 299. 
'iertull. ado. Marc. 4, :^7. Tv I. p. 291, bq. De ReturreQi* 
cam. c. 34, T.III. p. 216. 

VOL II. B 
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could be attributed only to enyy and injustice on the 
part of Ood. For the resurrection is in itself possible, 
and the connexion between body and soul is most in- 
timate : nor does the Grospel relate only to the soul ; 
both body and soul have believed in Christ, — both 
have received baptism, — both have performed works 
of righteousness. But God is not envious, but gra- 
cious, and willeth that all should be saved ; and he is ( 
not unjust ; therefore no ground remains for doubting 
the resurrection of the flesh.* It virould not ward off 
from God the imputation of envy and unrighteousness, 
if we were to say, " The soul is imperishable as a part, 
and an inspiration of God ; in redeeming it, God re- 
deems what is his own, and bears an affinity to him- 
self; but the flesh is not of God, and therefore is 
liable to destruction." On the contrary, this evasion 
would only render more glaring the want of goodness 
on the part of God. For he who redeems his own 
possession redeems himself: he who preserves a part 



^ De Regurreet. c. fl. p> ^0-^. E. vSis »v» Aroim, a^i^dn^ttv 
Sfratf x«r« t0 mvri ««i f» rif avtm. v» fiX* rat^ttf, re Vi /in \ Ovs 
$9T0i 2i a^uvavu. • , . t«» irti^za ^A^Mt r^v iraXiy^viri«y, rig 4 
hv»^irtst ««•! rnv fitU 'v/'i';^^'' ff^«i^»rS«i, rht il 9M(*» fcif ; "h ^S«m- 

xk) ^h avTW xeii rev xn^vyfitaras eiVTU evx* f^tcvev iixw$* ti ^y;^n 
»!>«» »«< rw> avrn n a"*^!, xa) iv/ritray tig X^/yw 'itirwv, *AKk' 
«/Mf 0ri^« iXewarrc xmj dfi(pirt^a r^y ^/»«/0r^yffy u^ydeatitre, *A(«i 
•vv ai}QA^tT«v n S^i»9* «4'«f«/»«ri rc9 ^it. ti rm etft^ovi^uv nrtviw' 
rA^y tif avrif r«y fth r^ij^etv dtXM, n}» )i «»; compare Irenaeuii, 
adv. hwreS' 2. 50, p. 159. ^* 8i animsB periture esRent, nisi 
just9 fuissent ; jnatitia poterm est Falvare et corpora; quid 
utique non Faluabit, qun et ipea^ participaverant justitise ? 

A lit enim impotens aut injufta apparebtt in 

hiijiismodi justitia, si qiisedam qnidem f>a1vat propter suam par- 
ticipationem quaedam antem non.** — ** If kouIs will perish un- 
less they are righteous; rrghteousness is efficacious to save 
bodies also; how indeed should it not save those bodies which 
themseives partake of righteousness ? For righteousness will 
appear impotent or unrighteous, if it save some things on ac- 
count of participating its own nstnre, and doos not save other 
things."— 2, 61, p. 160. Tertuil. de liesurreci, earn, c 8, 
T. III.p. 176. 
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of his own being only preserves himself, in order not 
to be deprived of that part. No one would call that man 
benevolent, who shewed kindness merely to his own 
children and grandchildren. For even the most sa- 
vage brutes do as much as this, and even, when ne- 
cessary^ risk their lives for their young. And if Christ 
has commanded us to love our enemies, and has shewn 
us that true goodness consists in loving strangers as 
well as relations, has he not himself done what he has 
commanded us.*^ — So that such a justification would 
charge God with weakness. For if the soul be a part 
of the Divine Being, it has the ground of its preserva- 
tion in itself; indestructibility is its essential attri- 
butes. Therefore, if God saves only the soul, in so doing 
he performs no extraordinary act.^ 

Next to the argument drawn from the divine na- 
ture, Justin based the certainty of the resurrection on 
the very idea of this hope. " It is not the spirit that 
falls/' (these are his words) " but the flesh." When 
the soul forsakes the body, the latter is no more, for 
without the soul, the body has no life. But if the 
body falls, it also rises again ; for the promise of the 
resurrection only relates to that which has fallen.* 

This hope, he adds, is confirmed by the design of 
the advent and doctrine of Christ. That the soul will 
be immortal, while the body>after its dissolution, cannot 

^ Ve Resurrect, e. 8, p. 5.04, A. B.— .Ireo. adv, hares. 5, 4, 
p. 297) quum dicant ea, quae omnibus sunt manifesta qiioniam 
perseverant iramortalia, ut puta apiritiis et anima et que sunc 
taiia, quoniam vivificantur a pntre ; aliud aiitem, quod non 
aliaa viviBcatur nSu «llid«a« prsBitet, vita dereiinqui ; nut im- 
potentem et infirmum oscandit patrem ipsorum aut invidum 
et lividum. 

* De Resurrect, c. 10, p. 605, A, dvti^ret^ig \^Tt rw incrra*' 
»0Tas fa^xUv irnvfiu yh^ eh trt^ret — Tprtull. adv. Afa'C. 6, 1?» 
T. i. p. :^4 7) M resurr^fotio mortui est, mortnum autem noii 
aliiid est qiiam corpus corporis erit r«surrectio. Sic et resur- 
rectiones vocabulum nonaliam rem vindicat, quamquieoecidit. 
^urgere enim potest dici et quod omnino non cecidit, quod 
semper retro jncuit. Kesurgere autem non est nisi ejus quoii 
cecidit. Dc Resurrect, earn, c. 18, p» 190, sq. — ConsiilutC 
AposioL 5, 7, T. i. p. 300. 
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live again, had been already taught by Pythagoras and 
PlatOr Had Christ, at his appearing in this "world, 
promised nothing more than the continued existence 
of the soul, he would have announced nothing new. 
But he came, to impart to men a new and surprising 
hope ; and new and surprising assuredly was the an- 
nouncement, that not merely the imperishable would 
not perish, but that the corruptible would also be made 
imperishable.^ And for what end did Christ lay on 
men the restraint of self goyemment, why did he re- 
quire them to moderate their desires, if the flesh was 
not to rise again ? In this case, would it not have been 
more advisable to give free indulgence to their de- 
sires, somewhat in the same way as a physician allows 
a patient the gratification of all his wishes when all 
hopes of recovery are lost, and as in fact is done by 
many who regard the body only a perishable corpse ? 
But Christ, the divine physician, when he prescribes the 
abstinence of the flesh from its sinful lusts^ gives at the 
same time the certain hope of its preservation, as a hu* 
man physician imposes the denial of their inclinations 
on those sick persons, of whose recoveiy he still has 
hopes.* 

Finally, the healing of the sick and raising of the 
dead, and the resurrection of Christ itself — Justin con- 
siders as pledges, that not only the soul but also the 
hod}\ will be raised again and preserved imperishable. 
If the flesh was of no profit, why did Christ heal it ? 
And what is the most important, why did he raise the 
dead ? And these dead — how did he raise them ? 
^oul or body alone? By no means^ but both together. 
Christ himself rose from the dead. Did he leave his 
body in the grave, and show himself as pure spirit ? 
No. Christ arose in his crucified flesh, and thereby 
made it evident that the future resuriection would be 
not pneumatical, but a resurrection of the flesh.^ At 
first, indeed, his disciples took him to be a spirit^ but, 

' De Besurrect. c. 10. p. 695, B. C. 
^ De Resurrect, c. 10, p. 696, D. E. 
' De liciurrect. c. 9, p. 694, D. E. 
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in order to convince them that he had risen corporeally, 
he met them with the question, *' Do you not helieve ? 
behold, it. is I !" and thereupon allowed them to touch 
him, and showed them the marks of the nails in his 
hands. And in order to do away with the least doubt 
of his corporeity, he invited them to partake with him 
of honey and fish. And lastly, in order to prove by 
actual fact that the flesh could be admitted into hea- 
ven, he ascended as he was, before the eyes of his dis- 
ciples, to heaven. 

So much is preserved to us of the arguments by 
which Justin undertook to vindicate the Christian 
doctrine of the resurrection. It is strange, that among 
them one argument is wholly wanting, on which so 
much stress is laid by contemporary and succeeding 
fathers, — the argument from the analogies of nature.* 
It cannot be alleged that Justin considered it too su- 
perficial and unworthy of notice, for several of the 
proofs he adduces are not deeper or more weighty. 
We can only conjecture that it occupied a place in one 
of the parts where the Fragment on the Resurrection 
is defective, or in one of his treatises that has been to- 
tally lost. What Justin has given in the remainder, 
corresponds essentially to his object, especially if the 
antithetical part be taken into account ; where the at- 
tempted justification is unsuccessful, the gross repre- 

^ This argriiment was brought forward by Clement of Rome, 
and even in the time of Epiphanius retained its ancient weight. 
The Fathers sought witnesses for the resurrection in heaven 
and earth, in the vegetable and animal kingdoms. The alter- 
nations of day and night, the change of seasons, the waning 
and waxing of the moon, the decay and renewal of the grasses, 
flowers, and trees, the decay of the grains of wheat, and the 
growth of the stalk, sleepit^g and awaking, the sickness and 
restoration of human bodies are the most common analogies of 
which they avail themselves. A great stress is laid by some 
on the supposed renovation to youth of the fabled Arabian 
bird, the Phoenix. See ( lem. Epistol. I, ad Cor. c. 24. 
Minuc. Fel. Oct. c. 34. Theophii. ad Auiol. c. 13. Iren. 
adv. hares. 6, 2, p. 294. Tertull. de resurrect, cam. c. 12, T. 
iii. p. I HO. Apoiog, c. 48. Epiphan. ancorut, c. 84, sq. T. ii. 
p. 88, sq. 
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sentation of the resurrection of the body, to which 
Justin adheres like most of the ancient Fathers, with 
the exception of the Alexandrian, must bear the great- 
er part of the blame. For he attempts an impossibi- 
lity, namely, to maintain against all the objections to 
which such a scheme lies open, that the deceased body 
will be raised again in the full entireness of its sub- 
stance, form, and members. In reference to the re- 
maining points, the task of the Apologist was easier, 
and here his defence may on the whole be termed a 
successful one. Yet even here, we sometimes meet 
with erroneous suppositions and incorrect remarks. 
Thus it is only opposing one superstition by another, 
whon Justin, to obviate the consequence which the 
heathen drew from the depressed condition of Chris- 
tians, referred to the power of daemons : thus it was 
u sort of pitiful makeshift when the Apologist attempt- 
ed to meet the doubt raised against this reply, how 
this power of deemons could be reconciled with the 
idea of the Divine Providence and the declared love of 
Qod for Christians, by remarking, that Christians only 
suffer the death which is the lot of all men, and that 
the dsemons at the future judgment will receive fheir 
merited punishment ; thus it was a strange and su- 
perfluous notion that the daemons were the special au- 
thor of the slanderous reports which were circulated 
against the Christians. On the other hand, it was ap- 
propriate, when Justin, to justify Christians against the 
charge of atheism, appealed to the manifold mode of 
worship among different nations, and to the absurdity 
of worshipping dead lifeless images ; and when also 
he specified the subjects which formed the materials 
of the Christian cultus. It was indeed suited to clear 
the Christians from the suspicion of gross immorality, 
that Justin pointed out how the Christians, if they had 
really indulged in the excesses imputed to them, had 
no ground whatever for concealing the truth, owing 
to the universality and openness with which the heathen 
practised similar vices, and the possibility of excusing 
sucii indulgences by the example of the gods; how their 
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guilt might be readilj believed, but yet never proved, 
since the allegations of a few worthless associates, 
and the forced depositions of tortured slaves, wives, and 
children, could not possibly be received as evidence ; 
and how the possibility of their guilt was taken away 
by the readiness with which the Christians died for 
their faith, — by the strictness of the moral doctrines 
to which they professed their adherence, — by the firm- 
ness with which they either apparently or really ab- 
stained from lawful things, and, lastly, by the object 
and plan of their so much decried assemblies. The 
political innoxiousness of the Christians was also put 
beyond all question, when Justin pointed out that the 
dreaded kingdom of Christ was not an earthly but a 
spiritual one, and that only religious scruples prevented 
the Christians from paying the same homage as others 
to the Emperor. Indeed, the assurance that the 
Christian doctrine of God's omniscience, better and 
with more certainty, advanced the objects of civil go- 
vernment, than all human laws, would favourably 
dispose the state-authorities towards the Christians. 
Lastly, what Justin said of the antecedent revelations 
of the Logos among the heathen, and the resemblance 
of several Grecian myths to particulars in the history 
of Jesus, was well designed.* The former justified the 
claims of Christianity to imiversality, notwithstanding 
its appearing at so late a period ; and the latter silenced 
the heathen objections to the Christology of the Church. 
If we survey the collective instruments of vindication 
with which Justin repelled the heathen attacks on 

* BeBSy—BibHothek der heiligen Gesehichte (Frankf. u. 
hpz. 1791,) I. 326. Some persons have regarded these re- 
presentations as very unskilful, and, in fact, as a proof of the 
weakness of this apologist. But, if we only transport ourselves 
into their situation, nothing would be more skilful and 
natural than what he says of those who held the evangelical 
narratives to he incredible, atid yet believed things of their 
gods which had a certain outward resemblance to the former, 
hut yet went far beyond them in extravagance and strangei>fK». 
liere he attacked his opponents on their weakest side, and 
with their own weapons. 
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Christianitj, they will be found, on the whole, not 
tmadapted to realize the object which Justin wished 
to attain by them, namely, toleration for the Christian 
profession. The words with which Justin introduces 
his larger Apology might very properly be taken as a 
motto for this vindication ; — **• We desire that the ac- 
cusations against us may be examined, and if it can 
be shown that they are well-founded, let us be punish- 
ed, as is just, like other delinquents. Every reason- 
able person will allow that it is only an equitable and 
praiseworthy procedure, for subjects to give a straight- 
forward and impartial account of their conduct 
and opinions ; and that rulers should pass sentence, 
not according to violence and tyranny, but obeying 
the dictates of piety and philosophy, for then both 
governors and the governed would derive advantage; 
for one of the Ancients has somewhere said, ' unless 
rulers and subjects are guided by philosophy, states 
can never flourish.' " 

But the admission of Christianity among the num- 
ber of tolerated religions was not the final aim of 
Justin ; in accordance with its destiny of being the 
universal religion, he desired, along with its toleration, 
the acceptance of the Christian faith by tlie heathen. 
He therefore laid down the weapons of defence, only 
to take up those of attack. With the vindication of 
Christianity Justin combined^ 



ARTICLE II. 

THB ATTACK DPON HEATHENISM. 

This attack did not comprehend everything in hea- 
thenism which was offensive to Justin's christian 
principles. He contented himself with striking at the 
enemy's vitals ; he aimed solely at making good the 
position that heathenism, as such, was not in posses- 
sion of religious truth ; that error and deception con- 
stituted its essence ; that^ therefore^ no one who de- 
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sisd a true satisfying knowledge of God could con- 
tinue in it. This ground of controversy was well 
cbosen ; if he were able to maintain it, heathenism 
would reeeive a fatal wound, and, sooner or later^ its 
vigour must sink. In order to accomplish this object, 
Justin subjected the three sources from which the hea- 
thens drew their theology to a critical examination. 

Who are the men, he exclaims, in his treatise against 
the Greeks,^ who give themselves out for teachers of 
truth ? Are they the poets ? But can you deny that 
their theology is ridiculous, degrading, and demora- 
lizing ? It is ridiculous to teach a theogony, as your 
principal poets, Homer and Hesiod have done. Does 
not Homer assure us that the gods sprung from 
water ?* It is degrading and dangerous to ascribe to 
the gods, as the same poets have done,^ human weak- 
nesses, passions, and excesses. According to their 
representations, your gods are subject to the decrees 
of the Parcae; the highest of them, Jupiter, cannot 
protect Sarpedon against Patroclus, nor Hector against 
Achilles, but must content himself with unavailing la- 

' Coh. ad Grac. c 1, p. 7, (p. 2, B.) t/»«,-, £ «vJ*if 'EkXtint^ 

wtnti^ei vfiuf 9r^is etv^^»§ Tet^lfi* irotrirSt ^^0tii$ xiyetv. 

' Co^. ad Grac. c 1, p. 7, (p- 2, B.) Jmn r^v vt aurSf yt\»tt* 
rairn* ^rt^t Bt£f Bioyctmv Xtyo/ttivtiv. Compare c. 2, p. 8, (p. 4> 
A.) Tatian oftea speaks ftarcastically respecting the Hellenic 
Theosrony. Orat. c. Graec. c. 21, p. 262, (p. 160, A ) yin^tv &9 
Xiyn\% SiArv, xeti ^itnrevs aureuf xm'o^avtTffS^f d/s ri ya^ 9U huh *vf 
a *H^»i iroTi^0fytyv^a»ifinlwfAfifUfeivr6f vft7v aT»^S$T* ; Atlienag. 
Legat. pro Christ, a 18, p. 294, (p. Id, aq.) — Iheophil. arf 
AfUoL 2, 6, p. 360, (p. 83, A.) 

' The same charges, and, in part, supported by the same 
instances, are brought by most of tbe other apoloi^ists against 
the Grecian, and especially the Homeric, mythology. Com- 
pare Athenag. legaU pro Christ, c. 21, p. 2116, sqq., (p. 20, 

C 22, C.)— Theophil. ad AutoU I, 9, p. 343, (p. 76, B — 

D.)— 3, 8, p. 386, (p. 122, B. C)— Minuc. Fel. Octav. c. 22, 

p. 77, sqq TertuU. Apolog. c. 14, T. V. p. 31, ad naU 1, 10, 

p. 117, sq Clem. Protrept, 2, 32, sqq. T. I. p. 27, sqq — 

Clem, homil. 4, 16, sqq. T. I. p. 684, sqq — Cyrill. adv, Julian. 
I. 2, T. VI. p. 41, B. See Stuhr's General View of the History 
of Ancient Myths in Bauer's Zeitschrift fur spehulative Theo- 
loffiCf II. 1, p. 83. 
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mentations.^ The gods opposed one another m 
tumult and war ;* and Jupiter could escape from the 
fetters designed for him by Neptune, Juno andMinenra, 
only by tlie help of the hundred-armed Briareus.' 
Even mortals had the superiority over the gods, and 
could terrify and wound them. Mars wore, for 
thirteen months, the fetters which the giants Otus and 
Ephialtes laid upon him, and was wounded by Dio- 
raedes. The son of Amphitryon pierced Juno's right 
breast with a three-headed dart. Even the terrific 
Orcus received a wound in the shoulder from Hercu- 
les.* On Jupiter rests the crime of parricide;® he 
lighted the names of war among the nations ;^ he 
sacrificed thousands of Greeks to the wrath of Achilles 
on account of Briseis,^ and, by means of his daughter, 
induced the Trojans to violate their oaths.' The fe- 
males are countless with whom this father of gods 
and men had unlawful intercourse. The wife of Ixion, 
Danae, Europa, Semele, Alcmene, and Latuna, are 
named by himself in his quarrel with Juno.® Beauti- 
ful youths, such as Ganymede, were the objects of his 
lust. In this he was imitated by Bacchus and Apollo; 
Venus also indulged in an unseemly passion for Ado- 
nis. ^^ These are the tales of your poets respecting 
your gods !^^ tales which are written only to corrupt 
and seduce those who hear them ; for every one thinks 
it glorious to imitate the gods.^* If, therefore, the 

* Coh* ad Grme. c. 1, p. 7, (p. 2, D.)— .Tatian. orat. c. Grae. 
c. 8, p. 260, (p. 147, C.) 

' Coh. ad Grae. c 2, p. 8, (p. 3, E. 4, A.) 

• CoK ad Grac^ o. I, p. 7, (p- 2, E. 3, A.)~-ApoL 1, 26, 
p. 68, (p. 69, B.) 

* Coh. ad Grae. c 2, p. 8, (p. 3, C. D.) 
» Apol, 1, 21, p. 66, (p. 67. C.) 

• Coh, ad Grae. c 1, p. 7, (p. 2, C) 
' Apd. 1,26, p. 68, (p. 69, C.) 

» Coh, ad Grae. c I, p. 7, (p. 2, C.) 

» Coh, ad Grae. c. 1, p. 7, (p. 3, A. B.) 
>« Apol 1, 26, p. 68, (p. 69, A. B.) 
» ' Coh ad Grae. c. 2, p. 8, fp. 4, A.) 
»« Apol. 1, 21, p. 66, (p. 67, C.) 
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poets are the sources of your religious knowledge, you 
inust believe all the unseemly and degrading things 
which they narrate of your gods. But far from all 
sound minds be such notions of the gods ! abhorred 
be the thought that the Lord and Producer of all 
things. Zeus himself, destroyed his Father, and, burn- 
ing with shameless lust, corrupted Ganymede and 
so many females!^ or must you content yourselves 
with a physiological explanation of your mythology ? 
but then the gods cease to be gods, and you have no 
gods !• 

But you yourselves reject the poets as mythologists, 
as Plato excluded from his republic the poems of 

' ApoL 1, 21, p. 66, (p. 67, C. D.) 

' Coh, ad Grae. c. 2, p. 8, (p. 4, A.) A rimviri ro7f ««fv. 

mimy/in vfing n Tstevrug mivtivs tttw M^i^fiv n ft*i^ skttf Si«»r «v 
r»us itftu irjtf'rivMi'.— .** If you believe the must distinguittbed of 
your poets, who have given the genealogy of your gods, you . 
must either believe that such were their characters, or that th«y 
were no gods at ail." — The allegorical explanation of the 
poetic mythology is not distinctly mentioned by Justin in this 
passage, but the alternative which he proposes points to it. 
This id rendered probable, by the univernality with which the 
educated heathens attempted to soften or explain away the 
offensive parts of their mythology by allegorical interpretation, 
and by the almost universHl agreement with which the Chris- 
tian Apolngists, in combating the heathen theology, took notice 
of the physiological explanation. Com pare Tat i^ n, ora^ c. Grac» 
c. 21, p. 262, (p. KiO, A.) fnitt T»vt fiySug fitiil rtus Bt9s v/ti* 

iftis «»jf^Dr*i x«i v(p' U/AU9. O/ ya^ rttttrtt trai^ ufUf •vrig «/ )cj- 
f*^n;, ir»7»t xeti kiy»vTtu (pavkot r»9 v^ivt etffiv infittrayifuntt ir^if t* 
^ufftxtirt^^itt WK ilffli ut »at xiywrat — *" Vuu wiii not turn 
your myths and gods to allegory. For if you attempt to do 
so, you destroy your deities with your own hands. For tbesa 
daemons, if such as you de»crilje, are vitious ; and if transferred 
to natural ohjects, they are not what you assert them to be.*' 
— Athenag. legal, pro Christ, c. 22, p. 298, sqq. (p. 22, C. — 
24, D.)— Clem. HwniL 4, 24, sq. T. I. p. 655, 6. 2, sqq. 
p. 664, hqq. 6, 17, 20, p. 668, sq. Recogtiit. 10, 30, sqq- T. 1. 
p. 68il, sqq. Tertull. adv. Mare. 1, 13, T. I. p. 20. A mob. 
adv. Gent. 3, 2!i, sqq T. I. p. 12H, sqq 4, 33, p. 160, 5. 32, sqq. 
p. 191, sqq. Luseb. Prcapar. Evangel. 3, 1, bqq. p. 83, sqq. 
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Homer, on account of their seductive content^,* and 
allow that thej have often wandered from the truth. 
With greater confidence you hetake yourselves to the 
philosophers, and consider them as the purest sources 
of truth, and hehind them entrench yourselves, as he- 
hind an impregnahle wall.* But when Socrates, wis- 
est of men, to whom the oracle solemnly accorded this 
title, earnestly maintained that he knew nothing; 
when he expressly declared, that the epithet of rvisest 
was granted to him, solely because he avowed his ig- 
norance, while other men concealed theirs under a 
show of knowledge,^ what could be expected from 
other philosophers besides ignorance and error ? It is 
true, they demeaned themselves in general, as if they 
had seen the Deity with their own eyes ;* but the ri- 
diculousness of their theories, which surpassed in ex- 
travagance the poetic mythology/ and particularly the 
contradictions, in which they stood both with one ano- 
ther and with themselves, sufficiently showed that 
their philosophy was a false wisdom.® They are not 
unanimous respecting any thing divine or human. 
If you ask, — What are the first principles of 
things ? Thales would say, wat^r ; Anaximander, 
infinity; Anaximenes, air ; Ileraclitus, fire; Anaxa- 
goras, infinite divisibility ; Archelaus, the atmo- 
sphere, and its peculiar condensation and rarifica- 
tion ; Pythagoras, numbers and their symmetry, the 
harmony contained in them, and the elements formed 
from both, unity and indefinite duality ; Empedocles, 

> Coh. ad Grac. c. 5, p. 10, (p. 6, C.) Apol, 2, 10, p. 96, 
(p.48, D.) 

* Cok, ad Grae. c. 3, p. 9, (p. 4, B. C.) 

» Coh. ad Grae, c. 36, p. 32, sq. (p. 33, C. D.) That So- 
crates made that confession, not ironically, but in earnest 
Justin infers from the words with which {Socrates closed his 
Apology before the Areopagus: *' It is true that we are go- 
ing ; I to death, you to longer life ; but which of us will obtain 
the better portion, no one knows, save God." Compare Baur^ 
das Christliche des PlatonismuSt (Tubing. 1837,) p. 148. 

♦ Coh. ad GreBc. c. 6, p. 10, (p. 6, A.)— c. 36, p. 33, (p. 34, A.) 

• Coh. ad GriBc. c. 3, p. 9, (p. 4, C.) 

• Coh. ad GrtBC. c 35, p. 32, (p. 33, A) 
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the four elements, fire, air, water, and earth, and the 
two fundamental powers, concord and discord, of which 
one united and the other separated ; lastly, Epicurus 
says, that the first principles are atoms, not perceptible 
by the senses, haid, eternal, indestructible, indivisible, 
and unchangeable.^ Do you ask after the nature of 
the soul, one of them tells you it is fire ; another air ; 
another intelligence ; another motion ; another breath ; 
another an element of the stars t another number in 
motion ; another a productiye fluid. Some sought for 
the seat of the soul in man, others about man.' Even 
Plato and Aristotle, whom you give out for the most 
accomplished teachers of philosophy, the purest sources 
of true theology, are not free from contradictions.^ 
Plato excludes Homer from his republic as a liar, and 
the third copier of the image of truth ;* while A ristotle 
takes him as security for the truth of his doctrines.' 
Plato lays down three principles of things, God as the 
artificer of the universe, matter as the material and 
ideas as the patterns of all individual things ; while 



* Coh. ad GrcBc, c. 4, p. 9, sq. (p. 4, C — E. 5, A. B.) 

* Coh. ad Grata. Cv 7> p. 12, (p. tt, C. D.; Dial. c. Tr. c. 
6, p. 1<»7, (p. 222, E.) 

* Coh. ad Grao, «. 5, p. 10, (p. S, D. E.) It not unfre- 
quently happens that Justin erroneou8ly represents the doc- 
trines of the philosophers whom he combats, especially Plato*s ; 
but this is not the place to point out his errors and correct 
them. 

* Plato*8 words, to which Justin refers, are in the Xth Book 
of his Republic, (c. 8, p. 315, ^tallbaum8*8 ed.) £ ^ikt "O/itft 

{U }h fnfinrri* i^trafit^m .) Piato furnishes the key to unoer- 
siaud these words at the beginning of the book. He there re- 
marks : that every artist or workman forms the work which he 
completes, always according to the idea which God has implant- 
ed in him, and which alone includes in itself true being. Tha 
painter and the poet, who delineates an object, forms this not 
according to the idea, but takes the copy {abbild) of the idea, 
as the artist or workman has presented it, for a pattern ; ho 
never represents a thing according to its own true quality, 
but according to its outward appearance, he therefore stands 
at the third step from the idea which alone is the truth. 

* Coh. ad Grae. c. 6, p. 10, (p. 0', C. D.) 
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Aristotle speaks only of two, God and matter.^ Plato 
places the deity in a fiery substance, while Aristotle 
discovers a fifth eetherial and unchangeable body, in 
which he supposes God to dwell.' Plato maintains 
that the supreme God dwells with ideas in the first 
immoyeable circle of the highest hearens ; while Aris- 
totle, instead of ideas* places certain intelligible divi- 
nities nearest the supreme God.^ AIso^ in reference 
to the doctrine of the^soul, Plato and Aristotle contra- 
dict one another. According to PIato» the soul is tri- 
partite, and consists of the rational, the wrathful, the 
appetitive ; Aristotle, on the other hand, denies that 
the soul is so composite as to have perishable parts, and 
attributes to it merely the rational faculty. Plato held 
that the soul is eternal, and that it is in perpetual mo- 
tion ; Aristotle considered it as mortal, though he calls 
it the active principle of life : and immoveable though 
the cause of all motion.^ Plato frequently contradicts 
himself. Sometimes he assumes that there are three 
principles of things, God, matter, and ideas; some- 
times four, since he adds to the former the soul of the 
world ; sometimes he considers matter as unproduced, 
and then, again, as produced ; sometimes he ascribes 
to ideas substantiality and independence ; sometimes 
he reduces them to mere images of thought ; some- 
times he considers all that is made (^av rb ysvofisvof^ 
alles Gewordene) as perishable ; and then, again, he 
excepts something, to which he attributes indestructi- 
bility and incorruption.* Thus you see the intellec- 
tual confusion of the men whom you have regarded as 
the possessors of wisdom ;* the opinions of your philo- 

1 CoK ad Grme, c. 6, p. 1 1, (p. 7, B. C.) 

* Coh» ad Grmc, c. 3, p. 10, (p. ^», A. B.«»c. 36, p. 33, (p. 
34, A.) See Claufien, ApahgcUB Eecles. ChrtMt, ante.'Tkeodo- 
aiani, p. 64 ; and Ackennann's das ChrUtliche im Plato und 
in der Platonisehen Philosophies (Hamb^ 1835,) p. 40. 

* Coh. ad Grmo. c. 6, p. 1 1, (p. 7, C) 

* Coh. ad Grme, c 6, p. 1 1, (p. 7, D. B. 8, A.) 

* Coh. ad Grme. c. 7, p- 12, (p. 8, A. B.)— c. 25, p. 25, (p. 

* Coh. ad Grmo. c 4, p. 10, (p. 5, B.) 
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sopliers form a perpetual series of contradictions.^ 
How, then, can you think it safe to seek among them 
for the true reh'gion, and to trust the salvation of yonr 
souls to men who have never yet attained to any un- 
animity of sentiment ?' In fact, nothing true is to he 
leamea from them ; their hooks are full of ignorance 
and deception ; the earthly, no less than the heavenly, 
is hidden from their view. It is well that their dis* 
agreement is so palpahle, as to put it heyond a douht 
that they do not possess the truth ; for contradiction, 
and especially contradiction in first principles^ is a 
sure sign of ignorance.^ If the discovery of truth be 
the end of philosophy, how can they, who have not 
attained the knowledge of truth, assume the name of 
philosophers ?^ Their talent lies in an artificial rhe* 
toric, hy which they varnish and propagate their errors, 
falsify and repress the truth, and with a seductive 
power, like that of the fahled Syrens, draw off many 
from the true knowledge of God. Therefore the phi- 

' Coh, ad Grme. c. 7* V' ^% (p- A> D ) <i^»^ armxri; nt ««2 

^ Coh. ad Grmc c. 4, p. JO, (p. 6, C. D.) 

' Coh. ad Grac. c. 5, p. iO, (p. (i. A.) A ««) rvrvf ftii ovfi^m- 

KM* g^etpvf.^c. 35, p. 3*2, (p. 33, B.) iXtf Mrtf tX&7;^0y««i, «/ 
mai ttvrci ifi«K9y^f ma) itefrtt cMy»ft^«»r«i,3/ «v i 9r^9f eikkti- 
Xut 9vm9m\iifn ftivsw, dkkd »«J rmt UurSv JSAX«ri &XXs0i tun^tf 
rm iil^t. Almost all the ancient Apologists object to the hea- 
then the multiplicity and contradictions of their philosophical 
systems and schools, and hence draw the conclusion, that they 
were all destknte of true knowledge. See Tatian Orat. c, Gr, 
c 26, p. 265, (p. 162, C). c. 26, p. 266, (p. 163, C.) Theo- 
pkil. ad autoL 2, 8, p. 3A3, sq. (p. 86, B — 87, B.) 3, 3, p. 
382, (p. 1 18, B.) 3, 7, p. 384, sq. (p. 120, D — 121, D.) Ter- 
tull. de Anim. c. 2, T. iv. p. 183, sq. Apol, c. 47> ad Nat, 2, 
2, p. 132. Lactant. Institut, divin. 3, 4. Euseb. prap, evan- 
gei. 14, 2, p. 717, sq. Cyrill. adv. Julian. 1. 1, T. VI. p. 7, c. 
28, £. 29, A. Clausen*s Apologetae eccles. Christ, ante-theodo- 
Miani, p. 163. On the other hand, the heathen did not omit to 
recriminate and reproach the Christians with the multitude of 
their sects and parties. See Clem. Strom. 7, 15, 89, T. III. p. 
276, and Origen. c. Cels. 3, 10, T. I. p. 463. 
* Coh. ad Gr. c. 36, p. 32, (p. 33, C.) 
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losophers are anything, rather than competent teachers 
of reh'gion ; and furnish no satisfaction to the religious 
necessities of mankind.^ 

In the last place, you appeal to the oracles. But 
I need only, remind you of one expression of these 
oracles, which I formerly heard repeated by you, to 
convince you of the futility of this appeal. It is 
this: — 

The Chaldeans alone possess wisdom, and the Hebrews 
Who purely worship God the selt-begotten Kin 



r 

a' 



Mouvoi XaXdatoi ao^/riv Xayov r^h* as *E^saToi 
Auro^evvTjrov avaxra Oi^a^6,u,iyoi Qshv ayvug. 

Thus your oracles teach you to seek for true wisdom 
beyond the bounds of heathenism.* Whatever, there- 
fore, you may pretend^ your faith has never indicated 
a sure and infallible source of truth. 

Against this mode of contemplating heathenism, 
which pursued its object with unwavering pertinacity, 
and shrunk not from the harshest conclusions, with 
which too, most of the early Christians agreed, an ex- 
ception was naturally taken by the heathen, and as a 
refutation of it, they could point to the partial agree- 
ment between their philosophy and the Christian doc- 
trine. An implied reference of this kind is contained 
in the assertion of Celsus, that whatever good belong- 
ed to the Christian doctrine, had already been better 
and more clearly expounded by the philosophers. 
And Justin was sufficiently open and impressible to 
remark, of his own accord, the manifold points of a- 
greement with Christian truth, which were scattered 
through the writings of the Greeks, particularly the 
philosophers. These points must have been impressed 
more strongly on his mind, since he had become ac- 
quainted with many of the ancient poets, in which a 

' Coh. ad Gr, c. 4, p. 10, (p. 6, C. c 35, p. 32, (p. 32, D. 
33, B). c. 36. p. 33, (p. 34, B.C.) 

^ Coh. ad Gr, c. 1 1, p. 16, (p. 12, A.B.) 
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Christian hand had introduced Christian ideas and 
maximsy in this interpolated form, without heing aware 
of any such falsification. He therefore, of his own mo« 
tion, dwelt upon this i^eement between heathen and 
Christian doctrine, though apparently at least in con- 
tradiction to his previous assertion respecting the abso- 
lute ignorance of the Grecian poets and philosophers. 
<* Among aiy^ he allows, ** grains of truth are to be 
found ;" and,* " Plato's doctrines are not throughout 
different from Christ's, but neither are they similar 
throughout ; and this is the case with the rest, the 
^toics,. the poeCs, and other writers;" and again,' 
** some of our doctrines we have in common with the 
poets and philosophers who are held in honour by 
you ; but in other things we have more elevated views, 
wkd worthy of the Deity." And not content with 
these general admissions, the apologist sets this agree- 
ment m a clearer light, by adducing specific doctrines. 
** If we maintain/'^ he observes, *' that all things are 
created and ordained by God, we shall appear to de- 
liver a doctrine of Plato's ; if we say that there will 
be a conflagration (exwi^wtftv)^ an opinion of the Stoics ; 
if we assert that the souls of men will exist in a state 
of consciousness after death, that the unrighteous will 
be punished, and that the good will be happy, firee 
from all suffering, we appear to express the conviction 
of your poets and philosophers ; when we say that 
we ought not to worship the work of men's hands, we 
shall agree with the comic poet Menander, and others." 
To the Christian doctrine of the conscious existence of 
the soul after death, he presents as parallels, the heathen 

' j4pol, 1, 44, p. 70» (p. 82, A.) ir«^« v-an nri^fMrm &X»iBu«s 
l0Mt iTmi. TertuU. de anim. c. 2, T. ir. p. ib2. Lactam. 
instUutt, divin. 3, 18, 20, 6, 24. 

2 JpoL 2, 13, p. 97, (p. 61, B. C.) Apol, 2, 8, p. 94, (p. 

46, B.) Irmitsi . . . . r«y ri^txif Xiys* xi^fuu ytyovafiv^ 
if ttmt tf Tinv si tfttfirai, 

« ApoL 1, 20, p. 55, (p. 66, C.) 

* Apcl, 1, 20, p. 55, (p. G6, D. E) Compare Cohor, ad Or, 
c 1, p. 6, (p. 2, A.) — c. 14, p. 17, (p. 15, A,) Apol, 1, 8, p. 

47, sq. (p. 57, B.) 
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necromancy,^ the inspection of the bodies of pure chil- 
dren^ the calling forth of human souls, and those whom 
the magicians called dream senders and their assis- 
tants — the opinion that the unhappy beings, who are 
generally called demoniacs and madmen, are seized 
and thrown down by the souls of the departed, — the 
trench {jS^iov. Od. X. 25, 37,) of Homer— and the de- 
scent of Ulysses to see these things, while, for the fur- 
ther confirmation of the agreement with the Christian 
doctrine respecting the consummation of all things (or 
eschatology) he referred to the Amphilochian, Dodo- 
nian, and Delphic Oracles, to the writings of Pytha-^ 
goras and Empedocles, to Socrates and Plato.' 

But, notwithstanding this acknowledgment of the 
agreement in many points of the heathen and 
Christian doctrine — notwithstanding the admis- 
sion, that in the writings of the Grecian poets and 
philosophers, isolated fragments of religious truth are 
here and there to be found — Justin abates not one jot 
of the position he contends for — that heathenism, as 
such, was radically defectire in religious truth, that it 
was a totally inadequate and unsafe guide in the pur- 
suit of eternal happiness. In maintaining his position 
he carefully limits his concessions, by asserting, that 
those fragments of correct religious knowledge which 
were found in heathenism were not the independent 
results of free philosophic inquiry, but borrowed 
wealth, not produced by heathenism itself, but received 
from a foreign source. 

Human reason, he affirmed, is in itself incapable of 
comprehending such great and divine objects ;' no one 

' These various operations of magic are also enumerated by 
TtrtuUian, though fur a different purpose, Apol c. 23. On 
tlie nature of these arts see Grabe's remarks in his edition of 
Justin, p. 34 

'' Apol 1, 18, p. 54, (p. 66, A. B.) 

' Compare Theophil. ad Autol 3, 2, p. 381, (p. 117, B. C.) 
and Lactant. InsHtuti. Divin, 3, 1, Ioq\ii bene potuenint (phi- 
losnphi) ut homines eruditi ; vere auceai luqui iiuilu modo, 
quia verjtatem noa didicerant ab eo qui ejus potens est. Ten- 
Xit»man, Geschichfe der Philosophie (Leipz. 180U,) vii. p. 89. 
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by himself is able to behold God.^ Ammon calls God 
the perfectly hidden being, and Ilennes Trismegistus 
and Socrates allowed that it was difficult to know 
God, but wholly impossible to describe his nature.* 
"Whatever of truth and goodness the heathen had 
taught, belonged .originally to Christians, by whose 
means they had obtained some light in divine things. 
The same divine Logos, which appeared in the person 
of Christ, in its totality for the sake of Christians, and 
had been efficacious among them in all the riches of 
its enlightening and sanctifying energy, had also com- 
municated some rays of its intelligence to men, in the 
times preceding the Messiah, and had led susceptible 
dispositions to a practical knowledge of the truth, and 
to a holy life.' Whatever of truth the heathens had 
found and expressed, in the departments of philoso- 
phy or legislation, is the reflection of the illumination 
imparted by the Logos.^ In all the Logos has been 

* Dial. Tr. c. 4, p. 105, (p. 221, C ) rh ^i« k^^mTw wds 
•yf/tr»i itort, fik etyiif irnvfumri »iz»ff€nf*if»f. Clem. Strom, 6, 
Hi, 1()6, sq. T. iii. p. 202, sq. Origen, c. CeU. 7, 42, T. i. p. 
725. 

' Coh, ad GrcBO. c. 38, p. 35, (p. 37, A. B.) Apol. 2, ID, 
p. 95, (p. 48, E.) Plato*s striking confessions, and those of 
the much misused fabulous Hermes Tri^imegistus were 
brought by many of the fathers into the service of Christian 
truth. Besides Justin, references to the language of Hermes 
are found in Cyprian {^de idol, vanil. c. 6, T. ii. p. 13.) Lac- 
tantius {epitome, c. 4.) and Cyrill. (adv. Julian, 1. 1. T. vi. p. 
31, C.) the t«eo latter by direct quotation, the former only by 
allusion. 

^ Apol, 2, 13, 0. 97, (p. 51, C.) 9ff» va^et irZri xaXSs it^nrm, 
nfitSt r£f K^to'TiafSv ifrt' rh yoifl ot^c aytvviirov xv) etffnrou Sc0V 
Xiyet fitra rep 0c«i> T^fftuttUfAtv za) ay»r£fH9, irtiiii zai h* ^fias 
Ht^^rcf yiyoftf. — '^ Whatever excellent things have been said 
among:)t all (other men) belong to ns Christians, for, next to 
God, we adore and love the Logos (proceeding) from the unbe- 
gotten and ineffable (iod, since, on our account, he became 
man.''— Jpol. I, 60, p. 79, (p. 93, C.) & rat »brtt nfuTt akXatt 
^t^x^ofiiv, «XA,' 04 veifTit rei nf*irt^» fitfiav^tfti Xiywoiv — ** We, 
theretui\'. do not adopt the opinions of other.s, but all men 
speak in imitation of ours." 

♦ Apd, 2, 10, p. 95, (p. 48, C.) Origen. c. Cels, C, 3, T. I. 
p. t3i. 
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actiye ;' the coUectiye human race have had a share in 
it ;* everj man has partaken of this operatiye rerela- 
tion, which thus forms a common hdnd for the whole 
race.' As the sparks of religious truth, which glim- 
mered in the heathen writings, were shown to he the 
original possession of Christianity, hj this participa- 
tion of the heathen in the reyelations of the Logos, 
which, in a prominent sense, belonged to Christians, 
so Justin maintamed that the satne fact was proyed by 
another circumstance, namely, that many ox the edu- 
cated Greeks, during their trayels in the east, had heft* 
come familiar with ^e writings of the Jewish pro- 
phets, particularly Moses. ** At least some of you, I 
belieye, know," he said, addressing the heathen, '' that 
Orpheus and Homer, and Solon the Athenian law- 
giyer, and Pythagoras and Plato, and some others, 
were in Egypt, and, in consequence of their acquain- 
tance with the Mosaic histoiy, altered and corrected 
their earlier erroneous notions of the gods."* " All," 
he remarks, in another passage, '' which the philoso- 
phers and poets haye said respecting retribution after 
death, or on the contemplation of heayenly things, and 
similar topics, they have learned to conceive and ex- 
press them from the writings of the prophets."* Jus- 
tin dwells with remarkable earnestness on the propf 
of this assertion. He gives an exact catalogue of 

^ Apol. 2, 10, p. 95, (p. 48, E.) Xiytf h »mi Urt* i l» «-•»•} 
A>. Clem, protrep. 6, 68, T. I. p. 59. See Dommerich de 
Kiy^ pairum philotophia fanie, p, 8, sqq., and Keil Opuscul, 
aeadem, p. 415. 

■ Apol. 1, 46, p. 71> (p* 83, C.) Xiyp, •S «r«» yitw «v^f ««••»» 

fiiTUx* 2, 8, p. 94, (p. 46, C.) ri iftfurap irtntr) ytus av^^mrttf 

09ri^Mt r4v kSyw, 

^ Apoi. 2, 13, p. 97) (p« 51, C.) tM»€T$s Tit Awi fti^Mit rw 
firt^futrtxtiv ^u»v Xiyw^ ri rvyytflf i^9 naXSg cf^fy|«r«. On 
the interpretation of this passage see Wurm^s die Apologia de» 
ChriitentHuma von Justin, &c. in Klaiber's Studien der 
Evangdiiohen GeisilichkeU, Wirtemberg, 1. 2, p. 12. Clem. 
Protrep. 7, 74, T. I. p. 64. 

♦ Coh. ad GrcBc. c 14, p. 18, (p. 15, B.) 

» ApoL 1, 44, p 70, (p. 82, A.) 
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doctrines and representations which» in his opinion^ 
had been copied from, the Old Testament into the 
writings of the Greeks.^ Among these doctrines^ that 
of the unitj of God holds a conspicuous place. Or- 
pheus, he says, learned in Egypt the truths from the 
prophets, for he writes^ in the following manner, to 
Musaeus, and his other genuine disciples.* 

E7|P stfr , avroyiifTji* sv6i ixyova vdwa rirvKrcu, 
'Ev ^ auToTi dur^g vt^iylynrar oubi ri^ &urh¥ 
E/Vo^aa ^vfiTm^ durhg ds y% xavra^ o^&rou, 
OuTog y f^ aya%To xaxbv ^Mjroiir/ didanri 
Kai iroXt/Jkov xoudfvro, xai &Xy9a 6^axv6ivra 
Oifdi Tig S0^' IrE^oc X^^lh f^iyAXov /3ao'/X^oc. 
Aurhv 3' ov^ bo^* ATfe^/ yA» vf po; iffrfj^ixrar 

* Justin finds in Plato a direct mention (though not by 
name) of the Mosaic law and the prophets. He understands 
the Mosaic law to be the wmXmth xiyt to which Plato appeals, 
(de Ugib, I. 4, T. VI. ^ 128,) and takes^ as an allusion to 
Moses and the prophets, the confession of the same philosopher, 
(^TinuBua, T. vii. p 49,) that the origin and formation of fire 
and water, earth and air, was known only to God and the men 
who were belored by him. Coh. ad Grme, c. 26, sqq. p. 26, 
sqq. (p. 24, B — E.) The former opinion is not peculiar to Jus- 
tin. It is indicated in the pseudo-orphic verses, which Euse- 
bins has preserved from Aristobulus. Euseb. Prap, Evang, 
13, 12, p. 4^5, sqq. v. 9 and »6. 

' Coh, ad Grae, c. Idy p. 18, (p. 15, G— E. 16, A.) These 
vefees are, at all events, not Orphic, but, certainly, the copy of 
them, which Justin inserts in bis Treatise^ de monarch. c< 2, 
p. 37, sq. (p. 105, A. B.) and Ciemens partially, {Protrept. 7* 
74, T. I. p. 63, Sirom. 6, 14, 126, T. III. p. 86, 6, 14, 127, 
p. 86,) is older than the very different recension given by 
Aristobulus, (Euseb. Prap. Ev.jngeL 13, 12, p. 644,) and which 
either this Jew> or some other philosopher of the Jewish- 
Alexandrian school, had interpolated with ideas of Alexan- 
drian Judaism. Compare Wesseling's Lectio publica de Frag- 
menta Orphei, &c. in the Appendix to Valcknaer's Diatribe 
de Arietobulo Judcei, ed. LuziC. p. 132. Orphica edid. Her- 
mann. (Lips. 1805) p. 447, 452. Ofrdrer^s Philo and the 
Alexandrian Theosophy, II. 79. D!ihne's Geschichtliohe Dar* 
MieUung der Judisch-Alejfandriniaehen Religions Philosophies 
II. 89. Finally, Tzwhirner (Fall dee Heidenthumsy I. 242,) 
is unquestionably right, in believing that the above verses ex- 
press not Christian theism but philosophical pantheism. 
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llaffiv ycco ^vv^ru^ ^vritai x6»0Li lUh h otrtfotf 
'Aa'^img b* idsnv A/a top 'S'dyruv fiihhvra 
O'Jrcg yag ycLXKBtov ig ovpavh¥ i^rtiotxron 
XPVffsff) ihl S^ovy, yoLtvii 6' icri 'xroffffi BsfSrixi 
7iei»d T$ ds^iTs^'^v MTTt rsofiaros uxtavoTo 
Xldvro^Bv ixreraxgr Ti^i ydg T^ifiei ov»ta fiaxoa^ 
Kai crora/Ao/, ^o>/^; n jBd^og p^a^o7o7b ^aXdaitfig, 

^^ One Being there is, self-originated ; of that one all 
are the offspring ; and in them he himself abides : Him no 
mortal beholds, but he sees all. And he gives evil from 
(consequent on) good to mortals, and appalling war, and 
tearful woes. Nor is there any other besides this great 
Sovereign. But him I see not ; a dense cloud surrounds 
him. For the pupils of all mortals* eyes are mortal, and 
too feeble to behold Zeus, the ruler of the universe. For 
he is seated in the brazen heavens on a golden throne, and 
sets his feet upon the parth ; he stretches forth his right 
i)and to the limits of the ocean ; and the great mountains 
tremble, and the rivers, and the depth of the hoary, glis- 
tening sea." 

After Orpheus, the same conviction is expressed by 
Homer. He not merely ascribes universal dominion 
to Zeus, by the image of the golden chain ;^ he not 
merely places the other gods so far below Zeus, that 
he names them after men^ when he represents Ulysses 
as saying of Hector,' — 

fidinrai ijcvdyXug^ ^i(fuvog A//, ovds rt rlei 

dvhag ouds ^tovg. 

11. IX. 238. 

" Hector glares revenge 
Infuriate, and by Jove assisted, heeds 
Nor men nor gods."— 

But he also distinctly reproaches polytheism.' 

1 Coh, ad Gr. c. 24, p. 24, (p. 22^ C.) Compare Homer, 
Jl. VII I, J 9. 

* Coh. ad Gr. c 24, p. 24, (p 22, C. D.) 

* Coh. ad Gr. c 17, p. 20, (p. 17, D.) 
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II. 11. 204. 

*' A multitude of rulers is not good ; let there be one 
ruler.*' 

And refers to the true God, when he puts into the 
mouth of Ph<£nix, the wprds :' 

■rud' f7 XBv fAOt UTOffraiTi ^shg aurlg 



IL IX. 445. 

The dramatic poet^, also, are explicit on the unity of 
God. Sophocles sajs^ 

" One God in truth there i?, and only One." 

And is equally zealous against image-worship and a 
cultus of sacrifices and feasts.' To the poets may be 
added the philosophers. For when Pythagoras spoke 
of unity, and' represented it as the original ground of 
all things, as the cause of all perfection, he indicated, 
though in different phraseology, the Christian doctrine 
of one God : on another occasion, he avows this doc- 
trine in so many words, when he says, *' God is one."* 
And what is true of Pythagoras, may be affirmed in a 
still higher degree of Plato. In his Timseus, this philo* 

' Coh. ad Gr. c. 17, p. 20, (p. 17, C.) c. 24, p. 24, (p. 22, 
£.) compare 11- IX. 445. Justin in this pansage Ihvs greac 
stress on the pronoun ahrh, and bel'evps th «t the i S rat-. Hv in 
intended by it; <i y^i^ aurif *triyv/f.i» ri* oris •*7at wn,JtaiUet 

« Coh, ad Gr. c. 18, p. 20, (p. 17, E. 18, A. )-_/)« Monarch. 

c. 2, p. 37, (p. 104, C Athenag. leg. p. Christ, c. 5, p. 283, 

(p. 6, A.)— Clem. Protrep. 7. 74, T. I. p. 63 — Strom. 6, 14, 1 14, 
T. III. p. 79. On the spuriousness of this supposed passage of 
Sophocles, see Biickh's Grceca Tragedia principum jEschyli, 
SopJiocliSt Euripidis num ea qua super sunt et genuina omnia 
sunt el forma primitiva servata^ an eorumfamiliis aliquid de* 
heat ex iis trihui^ (Heidelb. 1808) p. 148, sq. J 59. 

' Coh. ad Gr. c. 19, p. 20, (p. 18, B. C.)— Clem. Piutren^ 
6, 72, T. I. p. fi2 
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• 

sopher denominates Go<?, The being that alwaygis^ hut 
has no origin^ rh Bv fih as/, yhi^n 6t o-jx e^^n s^nd re- 

Seats verbal I J what Closes said, (allowing for the Blight 
ifference in the article,) who called God The Being — 
(I AM) 6 w,.^ Along with the unity of God, the 
Grecian poets and philosophers have also taken other 
doctrines from the Mosaic and prophetic books of the 
Old Testament. When Orpheus sings, 

" By Heaven, work of God the great, the wise, I adjure 

thee! 
By the voice of the Father which he uttered first 
When he founded the whole universe according to his 

counsels, I adjure thee !" 

What is this but the Christian doctrine of the all- cre- 
ative Logos ?' When Plato in his Meno, speaks of a 
virtuous capability granted to man by divine grace, and 
divided into four different powers, when in an Epistle 
to Dionysius, he uses the m3rBterious expression, ra 
r^ira iri^i rhv rp/rov, to what else can he refer than the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit, who assumes the third 
place after the Creator of the World, who was bestowed 
on holy men as a heavenly gifit^ and whom the pro- 
phets, though he abides for ever one and the same, de- 
scribe as seven-fold.' When the same Plato teaches 
the formation of the world from shapeless matter ;^ — 
the origination of time together with the heavens ;f-« 

» Coh. ad Gr, c. 20, p. 21, (p. 19, B.) c. 22, p. 22, (p. 20, 
D.K.) compare Timaiis, T. VII. p. 16. 

' Coh. adGr. c 16, p. 19, (p. 16, B.C.) Vol. I. of this 
work, p. 123, 124. Cvrill. adv, Julian. 1. 1, T. VI. p. 33, A. 
B. 

* Coh. ad Gr. c. 32, p. 30, sq. (p. 30, D.E. 31, A.D.) Com- 
pare Plato*8 Meno, c. 42, T. III. p. 273, sq. Apol, 1, 60, p. 
79, (p. 93, B.C.) Compare Plato's EpUt, 2, to Dionysius. T. 
VII. p. 118, sq. The spuriousness of this Kpistle admits now 
of no doubt. 8ee Ast's Platoa*s Leben und SchrifUn. (Leipz. 
1816,) p. 508. 

* ApoL I, 59, p. 78, (p. 92, CD ) 

^ Coh. ad Gr. c. 33, p. 31, (p. 31, D. £. 32, A.) Compare 
Plat. Tim. T. vli. p. 27. 
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the* freedom of the human will;* — the future resurrec- 
tion and judgment of men ;' — as well as the final dis* 
solution of the heavens ;^ — moreover, when Homer in- 
timates the formation of the human hodj from the 
earth ;^ — when the poets describe an infernal world/ 
"— «nd the Stoics announce a conflagration,^ — whence 
had these men all these doctrines, if not from Moses 
and the Prophets ? And besides doctrines, the Greeks 
had also borrowed historical delineations from the 
books of the Old Testament, and transferred them, with 
alterations, to their own writings. Who does not per- 
ceive in the figures which Homer represents Yulcan 
as engraving on the shield of Achilles, a copy of the 
Mosaic history of the creation.'' 

'£v /itv ya?a9 tnu^ iv 6* o'J^avhvj h Se SaXaiTtfav 

*Ev dh rd Tihta irdvTa^ rdr* oupavhg iifre^dvcarat, 

II. XVIIL 483. 

There he described the earth, the heaven, the sea, 
The sun that rests not, and the moon full-orb'd, 
There also all the stars which round about 
As with a ra4iant frontlet bind the skies. 

(COWPEB.) 

Who can help seeing in the description of the gardens 
of Alcinous, king of the Phoeacians, a copy of the 
scriptural paradise ;^ in the narrative of the attempt of 
the giants Otus and Ephialtes to take heaven by storm, 
an imitation of the Mosaic account of the Tower of Ba- 

' Apol. 1, 44, p. 70, (p. 81, E.) Compare Plat, derejmb, 1, 
10, T. V. p. 382. 

« Coh. ad Gr, c 26, p. 26, (p. 24, E. 26, C) Compare Plat 
de repub. I. p. 6, X. p. 379. 
» Coh. ad Gr. c 33, p. 31, (p. 32, A.) 

• C(A, ad Gr. c. 30, p. 29, »q. (p. 29, D.E. 80, A.) Com- 
pare Homer, II. vii. 99, xzi^. 54. 

• y^poL 1, 59, p. 78, (p. 92, E.) Compare Deut. zxxii. 22. 

• ApoL 1, 60, p. 79, (p. 93, C.) 

' Coh. ad Gr. c 28, (p. 27, B.C.) 

' Coh. ad Gr. c. 28, p. 28, p. (p. 27, C.E. 28, A.) Compare 
Odyss. vii. 114, R<|. 
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bel ;' in the legend of the expulsion of Ate from hea- 
ven, a copy of Isaiah's representation of Satan's being 
cast down from heaven.* 

The attempt was bold, though not by any means 
novel, to represent the partially acknowledged wis- 
dom of the Greeks as borrowed from the wn tings of 
Moses and the prophets'. Qoaded by it to the utmost, 
how reasonable must it have appeared to the minds of 
the heathen to retort the accusation on the Christians ; 
to hold up Christianity as pilfered from heathenism ; 
to represent the prophets as copyists of the poets and 
philosophers. Celsus, for example, calls the Mosaic 
account of the Tower of Babel, and the confusion of 
tongues, a distorted imitation of the Homeric lay of 

* Cvh. ad Gr. c. 28, (p. 28, A. B.) Compare Odyss. xi. 312. 

* Coh. ad Gr. c. 28, p. 28, sq (p. 28, B.C.) Compare Iliad. 
xlx 126. 

' The originator of the opinion that several Greeks, the phi- 
losopheis especially, were acquainted with the Old Testament, 
and were indebted to it for many of their sentiments, was the 
Jew Aristobulus (see Clem. Strom. 1, 22, 150, T. ii. p. lOO, 
5, 14, 98, T. iii. p. 69, sq. and Euseb. prap, evang. 13, 12, p. 
603, sqq.) After him Philo adopted the same view {quod 
Deus immutai. c. 32, T. ii. p. 96. qvis rer» divin. har, c. 43, 
T. iii. p. 47, viU Mos. 2, 4, T. iv. p. 189, dejudic. c. 2, T. v. 
p. 127) quod omn. prob. liber, c 8, p. 281,) and Josephus (c. 
Apion. 1,22, T. vi p. 194, 2, 18, p. 244) The numerous 
passaf^es of the Fathers in which this 5)ue8tion is discussed^ 
have been collected with greater or less completeness by Kor.- 
tholdt, in his work de origine et naiura chrUtianismi e* impia 
lactantium ethnicorum tenteniia, p. 21, sqq. Baltus, defenie 
dea taint8 piret acciutez de Pialonisme, p. 377, sqq. Ode, com' 
mentarius de angelis, (Traj. ad Khen. 173'i,) p. 247, sqq. 
Clausen, apologeta eecles, christ. ante-theodo8iani,p. 177* '^'he 
independence with which Lactantius expresses himself against 
the supposition that the Greeks had made use of the Old Tes- 
tament is very striking, on account of his submission on other 
occasions to the prevailing notions of the age, and the esta- 
blished opinions of the church : InstUutt. divin. 4, 2, equidem 
toleo mirari, quod quum Pythagores et postea Plato, amore 
indagandsB veritatis accensi, tfd Kgyptios et Magos et Persas 
usque penetrassent, ut earum gentium rebus et sacra c^gnos- 
cerent . . . . , ad Jiideeos tamen non acoesserint penes quos 
turn solos erat, et quo facilius ire potuissent. Compare Daltus 
1. c. p. C09, 9qq. 6 1 2, sq. 
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the stormiDg of heaven by the son of Alccus ; the nar- 
rative of the floods a copy of the history of Deucalion, 
and that of tlie destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
an extract from the myth of Phaeton,* However ri- 
diculous this inversion of the proper genetic relation 
between the Old Testament doctrine and Grecian phi- 
losophy might be, it served as an acceptable support of 
ignorance, and the obligation still rested on the Chris- 
tian apologists to prove its unsoundness, to prevent the 
dependance of heathenism on Christianity from itself 
becoming ridiculous, and the causal priority of the 
Christian doctrine from having only some show of 
probability. The encounter was not difficult ; chro- 
nology supplied the weapons. From your own writers 
(thus Justin addressed his opponents)' I will show you 
that the first and earliest teacher of our religion, 
Moses, is far more ancient than all your sages, poets, 
and historians, your philosophers and lawgivers ; for 
your own chroniclers relate that he was the leader and 
chief of the Jewish nation in the times of Ogyges and 
Inachus, who, in the opinion ef some, were the origi- 
nal inhabitants of the soil. He then appeals to the 
testimony of Hellanius, Philochorus, Polemo, Alex- 
ander Polyhistor, Castor, Thai us, Diodorus Siculus, 
Ptolemseus of Mendes and Apio,' and lastly, to the 
works of Philo and Josephus ; and strangely infers 
the high antiquity of the Jewish history from the title 
given by Josephus to his principal work. The Ar- 
chaeologia ('Iou5a/xj) * A^^aioXoyiu,) lu order to set 
the subject in a still clearer light, he then treats of tbe 
late origin of Grecian literature. Your most celebrat- 
ed writers (addressing the Grecians, he says),* as Plato 
and Aristotle among the philosophers, and among the 
orators Demosthenes, lived as late as the time of Phi- 
lip and Alexander of Macedon, you have not a single his* 

» Origen. c. Cels. 4, 21, T. i. p. 615, 4, 42, p. 636. 
* Coh. ad Gr. c. 9, p. 13. (p. 9, D.) 
» Coh. ad Gr. c. 12, p. 15, (p. 12, C.) 
« Coh, ad Gr. c 12, p. 16, sq. (p. 12, C— 13 C.)— c. 25, p. 
26, (p. 24, C.) 
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tory carefully written before the Olympiad; your whole 
literature, compared with the Mosaic^ is quite youthful. 
When MoseSy under the inspiration of the Divine Spi- 
rit, wrote his histoiy in the Hebrew language, you had 
no written language ; you cannot deny that you first 
receiyed it tlurough Cadmus and the Phoenicians. 
Your Plato tells us. in his Timaeus, that the wise Solon, 
after his return from Egypt, informed Critius that one 
not very aged Egyptian priest/ had exclaimed to him, 
*' O Solon ! Solon ! you Greeks are always children ; 
there is not an old man among you !" and added^ 
*< You are all intellectually juvenile, for you have no 
ancient doctrine from early tradition, and no philoso- 
phy of ancient origin, but the past is hidden from you, 
since those who survived the events died many gene- 
rations ago, without leaving any historical records. To 
whatever poet, or lawgiver^ or historian, or philoso- 
pher, or orator, you may choose to point* their antiquity, 
compaled with the date of the Mosaic records^ is very 
trifling ; they have all written in the Greek language, 
and are, therefore, one and all younger than the Gre- 
cian alphabet. 

If, in consequence of this argumentation, the hea- 
then were obliged to admit the high antiquity of the 
Old Testament books,* and hence the possibility that 
these books might have been used by Uieir own sages^ 

J In Plato's text Timausy T. vii. p. 8.) the reading it rifk 
CMw'li^iyf tS fixXm raXmiif (one of the very aged prieste) and 
this reading Prudentius Maranus has admitted into Justin's 
text instead of the common one ti fieiXti, on the authority of 
a marginal correction (Randtcriptur) in one manuscript of 
Jnstin, but certainly not fairly. The change of the Platonic 
iS to «J unquestionably belongs to Justin. 

* Itcould only createa momentarydifficulty when the heathen, 
in order to escape from acknowledging this high antiquity of 
the Old Testament books, objected that these books, as well at 
the writings of the Oreeks, were in the Greek language. This 
objection might sometimes be made in pure ignorance of the 
real fact. To meet it, it would only be necessary to remark 
that the Greek text of the Old Testament writings was not 
the original, but a translation; Coh, ad GrcBO, c. 13, p. 16> sq. 
(p. 13, D— 14,C.) 
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tliey endeaToured to neutralize the advantage which 
might accrae to the Christian cause from this conces- 
sion, hy disputing the right of the Christians to regard 
the writings of the Old Testament as their sacred 
books. These vrritings^ they said, do not helone to 
you, but to the Jews ;^ they have been preserved in 
the Jewish synagogues. This objection Justin con- 
verted to his own advantage. Not to the Jews, he 
rejoiced^ but to us belong the books of Scripture. The 
proof of this lies in their contents, which comprise no 
other doctrine than our own. We alone understand 
their contents, and regulate our lives by them.* For 
our sakes they have been preserved in the Jewish syna- 
gogues. This is a work of divine providence, which 
intended to prevent the possibility of our being charg- 
ed with ^sifying these writings.* 

Thus Justin believed that he might consider his po- 
sition as sufficiently established, that even the frag- 
ments of true relation which were scattered through 
the writings of the Greeks, were not the product 
of theii' own independent enquiries, but an in- 

^ Coh» ad Graec. c. 13, p. 17, (p. 14, D.) The Jews als9 
denied that the Christians had a right to regard the Old Tes- 
tament as the source of their religion. See Barnabas, Epitt 
c. 4, and £useb. preep. evang, 1, 2, p. b, Id, 62, p. 866. 

* DiaL e. Tr, c. 29, p. 127, (p. 246, D ) 

> Coh. ad Grose, c 13, p. 17i (p. U, D.) ri ara{ ^Uvimif trt 
«a) rvf rat r^ nfurt^ef, Sitf^fjSi/f ha^t^w^ag vtinw^at fiifi^ttgt Sii«f 
^^weias t^yof vv\^ iifiiv yiy§n9, "im ya^ fin U rnt U»Xw/«# w^*- 
»»fti^ofTtf, 9r^o^affn fefiidu^y'ms rtg (iwkafiitats ^XetwipnfMf ^fiZf 
wm^Awxmfttv, itwi vr,s rSv 'l«v)ai«y ffVfayuytit Tttura; al^tovfttw fr^«- 
««/Mi^ferS«/, ?»« it<r' avvwf reit Irt vrmf tt^TMt fv^ofAifm fiifikiaif it 
nfAiv <r» ir^»t lt$av/fakim9 vri r£f &yiv9 «f$(a>y y^x^ttra l/x«/«i 

fo^Se »»} ^mn^£g ir^oniMUf ^afp " That the books relating to 

our religion have been preserved among the Jews, has been an 
arrangement of divine providence on our behalf; for, lest by 
bringing them out of the church, we should expose ourselves 
to be suspected of fraud by those who are ready to speak evil 
of us, we require them to be brought from the synagogue of 
the Jews, that, from the very books which are still preserved 
by them, that the laws which were written for instruction by 
holy men may clearly and evidently appear to be ours/* 
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heritatice of the Christians, and, at the close, he 
breaks out triumphantly, " and why am I impelled 
to mention these things, O Grecians? That ye 
may know that the true religion cannot be learned 
from those who cannot write any thing of their own 
on subjects for which they are admired by strangers, 
but only announce, in a sort of allegory, what they have 
taken from Moses and the Prophets/* 

But the unfitness of the heathen sages to be teachers 
of truth was not yet completely shown. There still 
was room for objecting that, if these sages had not 
found out the truth by themselves, but had received 
it from without through the medium of Christians^ still 
they might be useful guides in the way of salvation, 
since they possessed the truth, though only in a de- 
rived manner. Justin, therefore, clenches and com- 
pletes his proof by the further assertion, that the 
heathens themselves, on those points which they taught 
in harmony with the Christians, did not deliver the 
pure perfect truth, hut only a mixture of truth and 
error. For, in fact, the knowledge of the truth, which 
they had attained, was originally defective, and, in 
part, they had intentionally adulterated' the truths 
which they knew ; and, lastly, they were under the 
influence of daemons, whose interest it was to deform 
truth by fahle. 

First of all, Justin maintains, the knowledge of the 
truth among the heathen sages remained defective be- 
cause they received only a fragmentary illumination 
by the Logos, and frequently misunderstood the writ- 
ings of the Old Testament. " They had not learned 
the whole fulness of the Logos,'* he observes,^ " and 
therefore often contradicted themselves. Even So- 
crates knew Christ only in part ;' and again ; " all 

I Clem. Strom. 1, 17, 87, T. II. p. 61 — Tertull. Apol. c. 
47, T. V. p. 88. 

* /ipol. 2, 10, p. 95, (p. 48, C.) i<r«5« ou ^avra ra <r5 Xoyit 

' Apol. 2, iO. p. 95, (p. 48, £.) X^iff r^ xa) uri Xotn^drdvg 
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these writers^ hy means of the implanted seed of the 
word, were only able to see things indistinctly,' for 
different individaals received fragments and reflections 
of truth according to their measure of suceptibiiity, 
and according to the grace of him from whom their 
communications proceeded." Of the alleged mis- 
conceptions of the heathen, in the explanation of the 
Old Testament, Justin brings forward numerous ex- 
amples, which are furnished in abundance from Plato's 
writings. From a mistaken view of Ezekiel xi. 22, 
he explains the representation that Zeus was borne 
through heaven in a winged chariot ; he finds a mis- 
understanding of 1 Kings xix. 12, in the statement 
that the Deity dwells in a fiery substance ;' from an 
erroneous explanation of the Mosaic narrative in 
Numbers xxi. 6 — 9, he deduces Plato's supposed 
assertion, that the Son of God was impressed on the 
universe in the form of an X,* Plato's doctrine of 
ideas he also considers a product of an erroneous in- 
terpretation of the Old Testament. He finds their 



' Apol. 2, 13, p. 98, (p. 51, D ^ St fvyy^m^Sit va^s Vt» ^h 
hovftig \/A<puT9 TV Xiyou ff«»^ait ifivifHf iiutettra itZf ra •tra, 
'Ert^gf yeif tft firl^ftM *}i90s Jiai fAifinfta xarei }u9ecfAtv ^oBif xeit 
trs^av avri, eS tiari X*V^ '''^^ ^'* *»*»*»*> n fAi\uria ««) fiifitn^if 
y'MTM Clem, protrept. 7, 74, T. J. p. 64. Strom, 6, 7, 55, 
T. III. p. 131. 

^ Coh* ad Gr, c. 31, p. 30, (p. 30, B. C). Compare Plat. 
Phcedr. T. VIII. p. 29. 

' j4pol. 1, 60, p. 78, sq. (p 92, E., 93, A. B.) Compara 
Plat. Tim, T. Vll. At first glance, we cannot see how Justin 
ould have fallen into the error of seeking, in the Mosaic ac- 
count of the brnzen serpent, for the ground-work of the sup- 
posed representation of Plato, that the Son was impressed on 
the universe in the form of an X. But it must be observed 
that Justin says that iMoses *• took brass and made it into the 
form of a cross,'* Xufitt* rov MuA» ^uXxat xai ^mffat rvrav ^ 

ra v^M, *' and placed it on the holy Tabernacle ;" and that Justin, ^^ • ^ r 
like many of the Fathers, regarded the Tabernacle as a sym- ^^ « '^' 
bol of the universe. On such premises, a man like Justin 
was easily led to deduce the supposed Platonic representation 
from a substitution of the sign of the letter X, for the crosi 
erected on the Tabernacle. 



« 
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origin in Exodus xxv. 9^ 40, and believes that Plato took 
from the pattern there given of the Tabernacle, his 
model of the visible universe as the third hypostatical 
principle of being next to God and Matter.^ He 
could even trace individual Platonic ideas to a bibli- 
cal source. Plato arrived at his notion of an eternal 
intelligible type of the visible heavens and visible earth, 
after reading in Gen. i. 1, of the creation of a visible 
heaven and visible earth, from finding in Ps. cxv. 16, 
mention of a heaven of heavens^ and in Gen. i. 2, that 

the earth was invisible, (ao^arog. LXX. irtfl Heb.) 
The philosopher believed in the pre-existence of an in- 
telligible type of the visible man, because, in addition to 
the brief account in Gen. i. 26, he found in Gen. ii. 
7) a more minute description of the formation of man 
out of the dust of the ground.* 

But it was not enough that the heathen sages in- 
voluntarily distorted the knowledge of the truth, in 
consequence of defective and incorrect perceptions- 
Justin complains that they intentionally adulterated 
it. This charge he applies, more particularly, to the 
doctrine of the Divine Unity. Homer, for example, 
knew and admitted the doctrine of one God, but from 
slavish deference to Orpheus, and not to oppose too 
decidedly the popular polytheism, he recounts the 
myths of a multiplicity of gods.' So also Plato was 

1 Coh. ad Gr, c. 29, p. 29, (p. 28, D. £. 29, A.) In this 
passage the pattern of the tabernacle is considered as a type of 
the universe. Only on this supposition is it conceivable that 
Justin could have deduced Plato^s representation of hyposta- 
tical types of all visible things, from a misunderstanding of the 
account of the pattern given to Moses on Sinai for building 
the tabernacle. This view of the tabernacle Justin learned 
from Philo {de vit. Mas. 3,3, sqq. T. Iv. p. 201, sqq. qutBst, 
in Exod. 2, 82, T. vii. p. 329,) or from Josephus {aniiquit, Jud, 
3, 7,7, T.i.p.49.; 

^ Coh. ad Gr. c 30, p. 29, sq. (p. 29, B — D.) The distinc- 
tion between Gen. i. 26, and ii. 7, here attributed to Plato, is 
actually brought forward by Philo, De Mund. ostific. c. 46, 
T. i. p. 43, sq. leg, alkg. 2, 4, p. 95. 

3 Coh. ad Gr. c. 17, p. 19, sq. (p. 17, B. C) 
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decidedly in fayour of Christian monotheism, hut, ap- 
palled hy the hemlock of iSocrates, afraid lest some 
Anytos or Melitus should come forward and accose 
him to the Athenians as an unauthorised innovator, 
and an enemy of his country's gods, he did not ex- 
press his conyictions clearly and directly^ but concealed 
them under a wavering and ambiguous representa- 
tion.^ To the reflective friends of the monotheistic 
belief* he made known his real convictions bj assert- 
ing that all visible things were composed of Matter, 
the seed of evil, and in themselves were perishable, 
that even the gods were formed by the Supreme Deity, 
the maker of the universe ; to this class of persons he 
said, "" according to my opinion,' we must first de- 
termine what that is, which always t#, without being 
produced (r/ ro '6v fisv ds/, yevvtigtv dt ovh fX^^f) ^"^ 
what that is which is always produced^ but never is ; 
(r/ TO yevofiivov /tsv de/, Bf ds oudi'irori) the one maybe ap- 
prehended by reflection through the reason, since it 
remains always the same ; but the other is found 
through conjecture by means of sensuous perceptions, 
since it is produced and passes away without ever 
being." But in order to pacify the adherents of poly- 
theism, Plato puts into the mouth of the Maker of the 
universe an address to the gods, in direct contradiction^ 
to his other sentiments ; *^ since you are produced, 
you are not immortal nor naturally indestructible ; yet 
you will not perish nor be subject to the fate of death ; 
my will, a greater and stronger bond, upholds you." 

Besides this wilful falsification of truth arising from 
timidity, there was another source of error. The hea- 
then sages were under the influence of daemons, who 
made use of them as involuntary instruments for the 
seduction of mankind. Inspired by these dsBmons, 
poets, mythographs, and priests copied the most re- 
markable events of the life of Christ, and the princi- 

' Coh. ad Gr, c 20, p. 21, (p. 18, D. £.) 
2 CoK ad Gr. o. 20, p. 21, (p. 19, A. c 22, p. 23, (p. 21, 
A. B.) 
' Coh» ad Grac. c. 2^, p. 23, (p. 21, C— E.) 
VOL. IX. a 
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pal usages of the church in the narratives of their my- 
thology, and the ceremonies of their cultus. The pro- 
phecies of Scripture furnished materials for these fa- 
hrications^ and hence the design was formed of pre- 
senting the Evangelical history under the garb of a 
myth, and thus rendering its credibility questionable. 
The daemons wished to distort the truth, since they 
had well grounded fears of what would befal them 
after Christ's advent, of which they had read in the 
books of the Old Testament. But involuntary mis- 
takes also crept in, since it happened not unfrequently 
that the daemons themselves did not understand the 
prophecies which they attempted to copy. In every 
case mere distortions of truth were the result ; all the 
myths and ceremonies of heathenism, which bear any 
relation to the facts of Christian history and the usages 
of the Christian Church, are caricatures.* The legend 

' Apol. 1, 54, p- 73} (p- S^, A — C.) M 9ra^et^i^c9Ttf rti fi.v4: 
«'«i»S>f vra vxi rSv rtinreHf, i^tfiittf uvSiet^sf ^i^Ufi reig l«fMe»Sa»vr< 
fiats' xat iri avttrif xai i9rttytfyn <rv at^otiVMu yUu; ei^nffSut acr«. 
2eiKvu/uif xar in^yetaf rSv ffuuX»i9 ^aunottn. 'A>.vrayrff yk^^tk 
ruf T^o^nrm xn^vrcifAtfn va^atytvnffifiifof r»t "X^irrh nai m9>M9" 
^n-rofAtmi ^tet trv^it rv; «ri/3ei; reif »v^f»tTe*f, vr^otfiakXovrd VtfX. 
Xcvs Xi;^Sny«/ ytvofiivits ui$us tm Ait, v^fAi^tfrts ivfinfft^Bett In^yti' 
cat! n^uroXoyiav hynffoff^at roug df^^tiTu; rm, <r(^} rov X^nrrif^ xa) 
o/Atttts ^rols vfTfl rvf fremriif Xt^B^eifi. K^ Tovrdt 3* iXi;^Bn ««2 U 
"Ekkti^if *a) f y t^tg't iTMf, tdrtt fiakX^v lin*itof rSf vr^t^nreit 9t9m 
TtuB^ffifB^tu T«y Xfifrn w^wn^vrfivratf. "Ort it *mt »x0vo*rts ra 
ha fStv ^^o^nrSif XiyifAiva 9V» ifiauP mx^t^wg «A.X' if irXaftifUVu 
ifAifiiia'apT9 rm Vi^) m ^ftirt^ov Xftfrip, itatffa^nffAi'*. — ** Those 
who teach the myths invented by the poets, give no evidence 
of their truth to the young who learn them ; but we have 
proved that such things are said through the influence of evil 
diemons, in order to deceive and seduce mankind. For having 
heard it announced by the prophets that Christ would come, 
and that impious men would be punished by fire, they brought 
forward many who were said to be sons of Zeus, thinking that 
they should be able to induce men to consider the things relat- 
ing to Christ as a mere tale of wonder, like the stories of the 
poets. And these reports were circulated among the Greeks 
and all nations, wherever they understood from the prophets 
that the Christian faith would be most prevalent. But we 
fhall make it evident that they did not accurately understand 
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of Bacchus is a fallacious copy of Gen. xlix. 10. On 
the hasis of this prophecy Bacchus was made the son 
of Jupiter and inventor of the vine, at his death trans* 
lated to heaven, and in the celehration of his mysteries 
he was honoured hy the use of wine.* From the same 
prophecies was derived the myth of Bellerophon ; and 
as in this prophecy it is not expressly said, whether 
the promised ruler was to he a son of God^ whether 
the foal was to he that of a horse or an ass^ and whe- 
ther it was to be used on earth or ascend to heaven — 
the mythographs supposed that Bellerophon was born 
a man in a natural way, and that he ascended on Pe- 
gasus to heaven.' By a misinterpretation of Gen. i. 



the things said by the prophets, but erroneously imitated the 
things relating to our Christ." — In like manner Tatian. orat 
c. Gr. c. 40, p. 275, (p. 173, B.) and TertuU. ^pol. c. 47, T. 
▼. p. 89, omnia ad versus veritatem de ipsa veritate constructa 
sunt, operantibus semulatiouero istam spiritibus erroris. Ab 
lis adulteria hujusmodi saiutaris disciplinee subornatae, ab his 
quffidam etiam fabulse immissae, quee de similitudine fidem 
infirmarent veritatis vel earn sibi potius evincerent, ut quis 
ideo non putet Christianis credendum, quia nee poetis nee phi- 
losophis, vel ideo magis poetis et phiiosophis existimet creden- 
dum quia non Christianis. — ** All contradictions to the truth 
have been framed out of the truth itself, the spirits of error 
thus exercising their rivalry. By them have the corruptions 
of this wholesome kind of discipline been privily introduced ; 
by them also have certain fables been let in, which from their 
likeness to it, might weaken the credit of the truth, or rather 
gain it over to their own side ; so that a man may think that 
he must put no faith in the Christians, because he can put 
none in poets and philosophers ; or suppose that he ought to 
put the more faith in poets and philosophers, because he cail 
put none in the Christians." — (Rev. C. Dodgson's Transl.) — 
c. 21, p. 44 — c. 22, p. 49, de prascript karet. c. 40, T. ii. p. 
40. 

^ JpoL 1, 64, p. 75, (p. 89, C. D.)— Dia/. <?• Tr. c. 69, p. 
167, (p. 294, D. 295, A.) 

^ ApoL 1, 54, p. 75, (p. 89, D. E.) Justin's strange repre- 
sentation, that the daemons and their organs the mythologists, 
were in doubt whether the foal mentioned in Oen. xlix. 11, 
was that of a horse or an ass, could be owing only to a defect 
of memory. The Apologist did not refer to his manuscript of 
the Septuagint when he quoted this passage, and passed over 
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2, Proserpine possessed the dignity of a daughter of 
Japiter and a statue hy the water-courses. Minenra 
also, by a false interpretation of the Old Testament^ 
was exalted into a dauighter of Jupiter, and receired 
the rank of the first hwia of God, because in the Old 
Testament it was taught that God »v6i)3f/^ having de- 
liberated, made the world by the Logos.^ The le- 
gend of the birth of Mithras from a rock, and the 
choice of a carem for the initiation of his disciples^ 
was founded on Daniel ii. 34, and Isaiah xxxiii. lt>.* 
Isaiah Tii. 14, suggested the fable of the birth of Per* 
seus from a Tirgin, and Ps. xix. 6» the myth of the 
wanderings of the mighty Hercules OTcr the earth ; 
and Is. xxxT. 1, the legend of healing the sick and 
raising the dead by Esculapius.' £yen distorted re- 
semblances of Christian baptism and the Lord's Sup- 
per, were practised by anticipation in heathenism, Isa. 
i. 16, originated the custom of sprinkling those who 
wished to sacrifice to the gods, before their entrance 
into the temple> and of bathing completely before they 
entered the inner sanctuary. Those who presided 
oyer the worship of Mithras, introduced the custom of 
presenting to the initiated bread and a cup of water, 
accompanied by certain prayers.^ 

With these statements Justin sums up, and con- 
cludes the argumentation, with which he proposed to 
effect the destruction of heathenism. The apologist is 



the words ** mat t^ tXtzt re* «r«iA.«f rtis Swu avr«f/.'* In the Tia- 
logue with Trypho, these words are quoted, c 62, p. 148, [p. 
271, D.l 

-*' Apol. 1, 64, p. 82, (p. 96, E. 97, A. B.) 

« Dial. c. Tr. c 70, p. 168, (p. 296, B. D.) Compare on 
the worship of Mithras, Zoega's treatise edited by M'elcker, 
(Gotting. 18170 P' 94, 136, 144. Creuzer's Symbolihund My., 
thologie der alien Volher, besonders der Grieehen. (2 Aufl.) I. 
728, 753, 759. Tz8chirner*8 Fall des Heidenthums. .1. 77, 
125. 

' Apol, ], 54. p. 76, (p. 90, A. B.)— Dta/. c. Tr. c. ^Oy p. 
167, (p- 295, A. B.) c. 70, p. 169, (p. 297, A. B.) 

♦ Apol. I, 62, p. ^0, (p. diy E. 95, A.)-l, 6G, p. 83, (p. 98, 
C.) Tertull. de prcescript, haret c 40, T. II. p. 40, sq.' 
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SO certain of yictory, — so free from every doubt of 
having produced the clearest evidence for the unten- 
ableness and religious insufficiency of heathenism, that 
he concludes his exhortation to the Greeks with this 
confident appeal : *• Therefore reasons from every 
quarter urge you to acknowledge, that by no other 
means you can be informed respecting God and true 
religion than by the prophets alone, who have taught 
us by a divine inspiration.''^ He, therefore, does 
not hesitate to make his presumed victory the Ixisis of 
a call to submission ; with the triumphant tone of a 
conqueror^ he requires his opponents to join the Chris* 
tian cause. Yet he would not obtain this accession 
to the church at any rate ; he would not have conver- 
sion without conviction. Accordingly, he endea- 
▼ours to rectify and obviate certain minute scruples, 
which, in one instance and another, might lessen 
the force of internal conviction. He addresses 
the hesitating in a half entreating, half threatening 
tone : ** You fear, least by passing over to us, you 
should sin against your fathers ; but a careful examin- 
ation not unirequently places, what before appeared 
excellent, in a quite different light, and to exchange 
an old error for a new truth is, under all circumstan- 
ces, a duty.* Reason commands that we should 
honour and love nothing but the truths ^id renounce, 
without hesitation, the opinions of our ancestors, when 
they are proved to be incorrect ; more than this, rea- 
son requires that the truth should be dearer to us than 
life itself, and that we should say and do what is 
right, under all circumstances, in the sight of death it- 
self.® Your fathers, instead of blaming, will approve 
your renunciation of the errors of antiquity; they 
would gladly, if it were possible, return to the earth, 

* Coh, ad Grac, c. 38, p. 35, fp. 37, B.) vfatfrmx*^^* ittivm 
^ani9 cJiv n, ji itm^ik rSif tr^o^nrSv fitcuff tUv l<t^ rSf Si<«f iflritr- 

* Coh. ad Gr. c. 1, p. 6, (p. 1, B.)— -c. U, p. 17, (p. 16, A.) 
« j^pol. 1, 2, p. 44, (p. 63, C.) 
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and testify what miseiy, af^er the end of this life, he 
escapes who is conrerted to the troth, since thej them- 
selres^ in the lower regions, are seized bj a too late re- 
pentance, and suffer for their former adherence to 
error.' Be not afraid, then, to take np the books of 
the prophets ;^ or, if attachment to what is established 
and customary will not allow yon to do this, attend 
first to the sounds of truth, which are echoed by your 
own writers.' For it has not happened fortuitously 
that even they hare gained some knowledge of the 
truth: we acknowledge in this an arrangement oi 
divine proridence, that sometimes they hare inyolun- 
tarily taught^ respecting God, what harmonizes with 
the prophets.^ The Sybil herself may become a guide 
to the truth ;* nor will she deceire you ; the know- 
ledge of her prophecies will be a useful preliminary to 
those of the Old Testament/'^ Such was the address 
of entreaty, mingled with reproof, which Justin incor- 
porated with his attack on heathenism; while he forced 
nis opponents to quit their own ground, he endea- 
Toured to provide them with a bridge for passing over 
to Christianity. Yet with all the confidence he felt 
in the keenness of his polemical weapons, and the 

* Coh, ad Gr. c. 35, p. 32, (p. 32, E. 33, A.) 

* Coh. ad Gr. c. 35, p. 32, (p. 32, C. £.)— c. 36, p. 33, (p. 
34, C.) 

' Coh. ad Gr. c 36, p. 33, (p. 34, C. D — c 38, p. 35, (p. 
36, C. D ) 

* Coh. ad Gr. o. 36, p. 33, (p. 34, D.) StUs M^ vfiS* w^. 
foiat t^yof yiy »ft^ ri ««} atmrxg twrws fta^tv^uv to. vwi rSt ir^- 

^firHf «rifs if it Btw u^fifiiva sAifdif mm, hm ir«^a vavrZf i ms 
wtXvStirtiTtf aStroufittfts Xoycs ti^»^/iii9 u/tTv ira^i;^if rns aXfi^vf 
ywrtttf, — c. 14, p. 17* (p. 15, A.) — Theophil. ad Autol. 2, 37, 
sq. p. 378, (p, 115, D. 116, A. B.)— Clem, proirep 6, 68, T. 
1. p. 69. 

» Coh. ad Gr. c. 37, p. 33, (p. 34, E.) Irrtu vfuf ftf^tw, rh* 
i^Bhf Bt«^ifiu»9 l» ftifwf wet^ei rtit wotXams 2<^i;AXiff i» rifif 2vy«. 

lyyifs tjvtu hztT rm rSv ir^c^nraiv 3<3«rjBaAi«;.— c 38, p. 64, (p. 
b(», C.) 

* Coh. ad Gr. c. 38, p. 35, (p. 37, A.) Urtu ifuv dtayzmTn 
Wioyy/ivmrfM if rcurttf yvSrtg rns rZt U»St dfh^uf •n^t^nTUttf. 
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force of his persuasion, he never deceived himself with 
the hasty expectation, that his hridge would he used 
to the extent of his wishes; however strong might be 
bis presumption that he had struck a blow at the 
vitals of heathenism, — he never gave himself to the 
delusion that it would soon cease to exist as a reli* 
gious power.^ He rather indulged the apprehension, 
like Tertullian at a later period, that the church would 
continue in a state of conflict and depression till the 
second coming of Christ.* — His watch- word is convic- 
tion ; " if we convince only a few, we have the greatest 
gain; we shall receive a reward from the Lord as 
good labourers/' As that apprehension was not lite- 
rally fulfilled, — ^for, according to its nature, it could 
not, — yet it really required centuries hefore public 
opinion was decidedly in favour of the Christian fiuth, 
— before the heathen philosophy of history perished. 
The individual naturally did not bear the blame of this 
delay. For had Justin, for example, possessed the 
sagacity of a Socrates ; had he been endowed with the 
philosophical acuteness and depth of a Plato ; had he 
commanded the glowing eloquence of a Demosthenes, 
yet Christianity would not have won the trophies 
much earlier, which it really hegan to win in the first 
half of the fourth century. But, on the other hand^ it 
cannot be denied that Justin's method of controversy 
did not contain the elements of great success. The 
exposition he gave of the contradictions and immo- 
ralities of the common heathen mythology must in- 
deed have been sufficient to have awakened a feeling 



' jlpol. c. 21, T. V. p. 47. 

» Dial, c. Tr. c. 39, p. 136, (p. 268, C.) %a fih }itiKtnrB% iwi 
rSf m(xevrM9 tS dv Tmu^wrtu «ir« riit t»u vrcvn^w xmi 9rXcifov thu- 
fiart, rav Sputt, Ui^ytittf ^»*tir9vvr%s xati )i«««iirf| r»vt to tfofut 
VM Ti^i^r.v ofi»X9ycii>T»t, ?w; ir»Xtf ^u^f,.~J^ That you may 
not be persecuted by the rulers who do not cease, under 
the influence of the wicked and devouring spirit, the serpent, 
to perttecute and put to death all who confesg the name of 
Christy till he appear again.** 
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of wanty and a longing after a better theology in the 
minds of those heathens, whose attention had not al- 
ready been directed^ by the labours of their own sages, 
and especially the philosophers, to the degrading qua* 
lity of their poetic myths ; the exhibition of the con« 
tnidictions also, in which the systems of Grecian phi- 
losophy were involved towards each other, must have 
had the power of exciting doubts in susceptible spirits, 
respecting the truth and sufficiency of the philosophi- 
cal doctrines. But, in every case, the method was de- 
fective by which Justin, notwithstanding the admitted 
partial agreement between the heathen and Christian 
doctrine, sought to demonstrate to his opponents the 
necessity of exchanging philosophy for the Christian 
faith. For what heathen could subscribe to the con« 
dusion, that since the Logos, who appeared in his to- 
tality for Christians, had imparted also to heathen 
sages the sparks of knowledge which they possessed, 
the heathen w^re indebted to the Christians for all 
their religious wisdom ? What heathen could credit 
the fable, invented by Jewish conceit, that Pythago- 
ras, P]ato, and other Grecian sages, had been plagia- 
rists of the despised writings of the Jews ? And it 
certainly did not facilitate the attainment of his object, 
that Justin attacked the philosophers, not merely in 
the tone of earnest controversy, but sometimes with 
the scourge of keen ridicule,^ that he chaiged them 
not merely with being incapable of understanding the 
Jewish Smptures, but even with hypocrisy, and even 
considered tnem as being, with the poets and priests, 
the organs of daemons. 

Justin thus completed his vindication of Christianity 
against the attacks of Jews and heathens, and showed 
that the new faith stood at least on a par with Judaism 

^ Jastin, for example, treats with a tone of contempt the 
account of the death of Aristotle, according to which this phi- 
losopher, from vexation that he could not discover the cause of 
the tides, committed suicide, Coh. ad Gr, c. 4^6, p. 33, (p. 34, 
B.) 
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and heathenism ; from simple defence he proceeded, 
in part unconsciouslj, hut in part designedlj^ to ag- 
gressive measures, and showed that Christianity stood 
above Judaism and heathenism. Only one thing 
now remained to prove the absolute truth and autho- 
rity, or the pure divinity of Christianity. Justin dis- 
cussed this point with peculiar care, well knowing 
that the claims of Christianity were by no means fully 
set forth, if only its pre-eminence was shown above 
Judaism and heathenism ; he was animated, too, with 
the desire that the last and perfect revelation of God 
to man might be known and received by all. 



CHAPTER III. 

EVIDENCE FOR THE ABSOLUTE ^DIVINITY OF 

CHRISTIANITY. 

We cannot hesitate one moment in determining on 
what grounds Justin rested the pure divinity of Chris- 
tianity. The Apologist himself enumerates them, in 
a passage of his Dialogue with Trypho, where he says, 
^ We pray for you as we do for ail who hate us, that 
you may alter your minds as we have done, and not 
blaspheme Christ, who has been proved to be alto- 
gether spotless and unblameable by nis works, and the 
miracles performed in his name, — by the words of his 
doctrine, and by the prophecies that have been uttered 
respecting him." Justin, therefore, attributes to Chris- 
tianity the character of the exclusive religion, on ac- 
count of the doctrine it announced, — the effects it 
produced, and, lastly, on account of the miracles and 
prophecies by which it was preceded, introduced, and 
propagated. 
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ARTICLE I. 

PROOP OP THE DIVINITY OF CHRISTIANITY FROM ITS 

POCTRINE. 

When the ancient apologists discussed (as most of 
them did) the divine origin and character of the Chris- 
tian doctrine, they did not attempt to show (according 
to the plan frequently adopted hy the moderns) the 
absolute correspondence of the Christian doctrine with 
the laws and requirements of human reason, as well as 
with the necessities of the human heart, and its com- 
plete independence of temporal or local restrictions ; 
but they appealed either to the divine illumination of 
the human instruments, by whom the Christian doc- 
trine was imparted, (a method which often involved 
their reasonings in a circle) ; or they extolled the abso* 
lute perfection of this doctrine in a simple categorical 
manner, without referring to any other standard, as 
the witness of their Christian consciousness, and the 
decided inferiority of all heathen doctrines. It hap- 
pened comparatively seldom, that they showed the 
reasonableness of a doctrine, and even then they guard- 
ed themselves by qualifying expressions ; thus, for 
example, Athenagoras, at the close of his attempt at a 
speculative demonstration of the unity of God,^ says : 
'^ If we satisfied ourselves with such reasons, our doc- 
trine might be esteemed as merely human ; but our 
conclusions are accredited by the declarations of the 
prophets/' Justin, also, in proof of the specific divi- 
nity of the Christian doctnne, makes an appeal to 
nothing but the divine illumination of its publishers, 
accompanied by impassioned panegyrics on its in- 
comparable sublimity. And, even when he appeals to 
the inspiration of its promulgators, it is merely in re- 
lation to the prophets of the Old Testament. The 
preaching of Christ and his Apostles must receive 
the certificate of its credibility and divine origin from 
the prophets. 



' Legai. pro Christ, c 9, p. 2C6, (p. 9, C. D.) 
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The internal excellence and glory of the Christian 
doctrine, Justin indeed extols in a diversity of phrases. 
Sometimes he asserts defensively/ " We helieve not 
mere fables, nor suppositions which are incapable of 
proof, but a doctrine full of the divine spirit,** — and,^ 
^' our doctrines are not disgraced by a cautious exami- 
nation, but are more exalted than all human philoso- 
phy," — and again,^ " Our doctrines are more glorious 
than all hum<m instruction." Sometimes he directly 
asserts,^ *' All that we have learned and been taught 
by Christ, and the prophets who preceded him, is alone 
true,'* — and,* ** we know that they are truly excel- 
lent.'* Nothing more can be found than these isolated 
expressions. From his immediate feeling of the truth 
{Wahrheilsgefuhle)^ the Apologist concluded that all 
doctrinal evidence of the truth (Wahrheitsbefvets)^ 
might be dispensed with. But he treats more fully 
of the effects of Christianity. 



ARTICLE II. 

BYIDENCE FOR THE DIVINITY OF CHRISTIANITY 
FROM ITS EFFECTS. 

The founder of the Christian Church was a crucified 
person, and this crucified person, in a short time, 

1 Dial c. Tr. c. .0, p. 110, (p. 226, C. D.) i »tf07s l«-irrn/V«. 
fi%9 fAv9»n &i »vmToi^»r»ts Xaycts, A Wet fU^roTf vrnvfAotrst ^tin 

^ ApoL 2, 10, p. 95, (p. 48, B.) /Myaketort^ct vrA^ns eif^^i9t'^w 

^ Apol. 1, 23, p. 57, (p. 6U, B.) M^et Xiyofibtf fibxBivTtt ira^d 
TV X^i^rS xet) rSf ir^osk^orra/t aurS ^r^c^nrZf, ftitet eiXn^n irrt. 
Dial, c, Tr. c. 7, p. 109, (p. 224, E.)- Clem. Strom, 6, 15, 
122, T. III. p. 173. 

* /Ipol. 2, 11, p. 96, (p. 49. E.) 01 r.fttnwu rti TgaTctra rS 
•9TI xetk». 
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gained by tbe simple might of his word^ a recognition 
of his claims, such as none of the most renowned and 
venerated philosophers or lawgivers ever found. 
Christianity, soon after its open promulgation, was 
threatened and assailed on all sides, but every attempt 
to check it, so far from endangering it, only gave a 
fresh impulse to its propagation. Among people of 
the lower class, even among slaves and females, the 
new faith found at first its most numerous adherents, 
and these individuals, for the most part, gained by it 
such firmness of religious conviction, and such strength 
of character, that even philosophers found reason to be 
ashamed before them, and the most exquisite tortures 
were not sufficient to make them waver in their profes- 
sion. The Christian doctrine came into a world full 
of licentiousness and vice, full of injustice and unkind- 
ness, and wherever it found acceptance, it changed 
laxity of manners into purity, the love of the world 
was expelled by the love of God, and selfishness gave 
way to self-denial. These extraordinary effects of 
Christianity did not long remain unmarked, and 
wherever they were observed, they were involuntarily 
considered as indicating something divine. Men 
wonder, says TertuUian,* when they see persons sud- 
denly reformed, who, before they joined the society of 
the Christians, were idle and worthless ; — and ac- 
cording to another account of the same Father, the 
heathen, when they noticed the indications of Chris- 
tian brotherly love, were wont to exclaim,* " See how 
they love one another, and are ready to die for their 
brethren !'* In this quarter Apologetics met with their 
strongest support, the immediate exhibition of divine 
power and conversion in a concrete appearance which 
was constantly repeated. The ancient apologists ex- 
erted themselves with distinguished success in this de- 
partment; they evinced the divine character of Chris- 
tianity, from its extraordinary effects, with impressive 

» Ad Nation, 1, 4, T. V. p. 103. 
» Apolog, c 39, T. V. p. 74. 
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eloquence. Justin considered Christianity, in refe- 
rence to its effects, in a twofold light, as a doctrine, 
and as a principle of life. In proof of its divine suh- 
limitj, he brought forward its influence on the intel- 
ligence, as well as upon the morals of mankind. He 
combines both views, when he says ; — " the word of 
Christ is a power of God ;^ it is full of a divine spirit, 
full of rich power and grace,' this word of truth and 
wisdom is warmer and clearer than even the rays of 
the sun, and penetrates into the depths of the heart and 
mind :^ the words of the Redeemer carry with them 
an awful authority, and can strike those persons with 
shame, who have wandered from the right way ; but 
those who have remained faithful enjoy the sweetest 
repose.'** 

In reference to the doctrinal view, Justin places 
the divine character of Christianity in this, that it is 
not a system for the schools, but for the people ; that 
it makes doctrines, which even the wisest among 
the Grecian philosophers could not correctly apprehend 
and represent, so easy to be apprehended and under- 
stood, that even the most illiterate could understand, 
and not merely understand, but likewise teach. 
" Christ," he avers " was no sophist,"* — and, •' among 
us, these things may be heard and learned from per- 
sons who do not even know their letters, rude and 
barbarous in their utterance, but wise and believing 
in their minds, and some of them even maimed and 
blind ; so that it may be understood that these thint^s 
are not the eflect of human wisdom, but are uttered 
by the power of God."^ 

^j4poI. I, 14, p. 52, (p. 61, D.) 

3 Dial. c. Tr. c. 9, p. 1 10, (p. 226, D.) 

9 Dial, c, Tr. c. 121, p. 214, (p. 360, A.) 

* DiaL 0. Tr. c. 8, p. 109, (p. 226, C.) 

* Apol, 1, 14, p. 62, (p. 61, D.) 

^ Apol. 1, CO, p. 79, (p. 93, CD.) wa^* nfiiTf ivrt raur* amwai 
xm fttaSeiv fru^u. rut itW r^e ;^«f««Ti5f«f ta/j* ^roix^v Wttrra- 
fibivtif^ ihiatvut ftXv xoM ^«ffid^9 t« <p^gyft,m ir^uv T% xae) -ar.orttt *\it 
tip nrmVf »»\ "Wn^m ««< y^^^"* r*vat9 rdg S^pets' its rvtetvat i ^e^ltf 
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In a moral point of view, Justin seeks for the cre- 
dentials of the divine origin and power of Christianity, 
principally in the universality and powerfulness of its 
effects.^ This is the leading thought which gives a 

Athenag. legat.pro Christ, c. 11, p. 288, (p. 12, A.) TertuU. 
Apolog. c. 46, T. V. p. 86, deum quilibet opifez christianus et 
invenit et ostendit et exiude totum, quod a deo quaeritur, re 
quoque assignat ; licet Plato affirmet,factitatorem universitatis 
neque in veniri facilem et inventum enarrari in omnes difficilem. 
— .*' Every Christian labourer both findeth out God, and show- 
eth him, and hence really ascribeth to God all that in God it 
looked for ; notwithstanding that Plato affirmeth that the 
maker of the world is both hard to be found out, and when 
found out, hard to be declared unto ail." — TertuUian, tran- 
slated by the Rev. C Dodtson, 31. A. vol. I. p, 94, Oxford, 
' 1842. Theodoret. yraec. affect, curat, disputat. 6, T. IV. p. 
«40. 

^ What a high rank the ancient apologists assigned to the 
moral energy of Christianity in their system of Apologetics, 
the language employed by Eusebius sufficiently testifies, prap, 
evaug. 1, 4, p. il, o xa) iu,etki0'r» /iiytcrcv ^yvfMci Ttxft^^tn 

'* Which I think \>y far the greatest proof of the divinely in- 
spired, and ineffable |)ower of our Saviour." — 6, 1, p. 179,— 
de laud. ConstanL c. 17, p 49IH, sq. Compare Paetz de vi quatn 
religio ckrist. per tria priora stBcula ad hominum animos, mores 
€10 vitam habuit. (Gotting. 1799,) p. 14, sqq. But none of 
the ancient Fathers have described the moral omnipotence of 
Christianity in more bold and strong language, (not without 
a degree of extravagance that borders on the magical,) than 
Lactantius, Jnsiitutt. Divin. 3, 26, del prsecepta, quia et sim- 
piicia et vera tsunt quantum valeant in animis hominum, quo- 
tidiana experiroenta demonstrant. Da mihi virum, qui sit 
iracundus, maledicus, effrenatus ; paucissimis dei verbis tam 
placidum quam ovem reddam. Da cupidum, avarum, tena- 
cem ; jam tibi eum liberalem dabo et pecuniam suam plenis 
manibus largientem. Da tumidum doloris ac mortis; jam 
cruces et ignes et Phalaridis taurum contemnet. Da libidino- 
Bum, adulterum, ganeonem ; jam sobrium, castum, continen- 
tem videbis. Da crudelum et sanguinis adpetentem ; jam in 
veram clementiam furor ille mutabitur. Dainjustuminsipien- 
tem peccatorem ; continuo et sequus et prudens et inuocens 
erit ..... Pauca dei praecepta sic totum hominem 
mmutaiit et, exposito vetere, novum reddunt, ut non cognos- 
las erundem esse — '* Daily experiments prove what power 
he precepts of God, inasnjuch as they are simple and true, 
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unity to the expressions respecting these effects, which 
are scattered through his works, apparently without 
connection. Justin eyidently attaches great weight 
to its universality, when he exclaims : '» What shall 
we say of the innumerahle multitude of those who 
have heen made free hy it from licentiousness r* We 
see and helieve it, that men, hy the name of the 
crucified Jesus Christ, are turned from idols and their 
former unrighteousness to God;^ his mighty word has 
determined many to forsake the daemons whom they 
had served, and, through him, helieve in the all-seeing 
God ; he has manifested such splendour and such power 
that he has remained unknown to no nation ; and men 
everywhere have laid aside their old vicious manners.' 
The strength and decisiveness of the exhibition of 
moral power, which Justin regarded as the second 
proof (next to the universality) of the divinity of 
Christianity, he placed partly in raising and trans- 
forming men who were sunk in the lowest depravity, 
— and partly in its advancing men who had been thus 
transformed, to a moral elevation which was never 
reached beyond the limits of the Christian communion. 
On the first point, he boasted that Christianity changed 
the unchaste into chaste,— the friends of magical arts 



have over the minds of men. Give me a man passionate, foul- 
mouthed, without self-controul, with a few words of Ood, I 
will return him gentle as a lamb. Oive me a man grasping, 
avaritious, griping ; anon I will give him ?back to you 
liberal, and distributing his wealth with ready hands. Give 
me a mau fearful of pain and death ; anon he will contemn 
the cross, the flames, and the Phalarian bull. Give me a man 
of lust, an adulterer, a debauchee ; anon you shall see him 
sober, chaste, continent. Give me a man cruel and blood-thirsty ; 
anon that madness shall be changed into true clemency. Give 
me a man unjust, imprudent, and a sinner; forthwith 
he shall be just, and prudent, and blameless. A few precepts 
of God thus change the whole man, and the old being put off, 
they restore him a new creature^ so that you would not know 
him to be the same." 

' ^pol 1, 16, p. 52, (p. C2, B.) 

2 Dial. c. Tr, c. 11, p. 112, (p. 228, D.) 

* Dial. c. Tr, c 121, p. 214, (p. 350, A.) 



^M. 
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into servants of the true God, — ^that it made the 
avaricious benevolent, — the overbearing and tyrannical, 
gentle and patient ; and the haters of men, lovers of 
mankind.^ On the latter point, he refers to the self* 
denial with which the Christians loved even their ene- 
mies, and prayed for their persecutors, and to the 
steadfastness with which they sacrificed their property 
and blood rather than violate their fidelity to their 
fiuth. He often introduces both points, in various 
applications. Respecting the love of our enemies, he 
affirms, " we pray for our enemies, and seek out those 
who hate us unjustly, to induce them to follow the 
glorious doctrine of Christy and to lay hold of the 

1 Apol. I, 14, p. 61, (p. 61, B. C) 1, 16, p. 63, (p. 63, 
C.) The first passage, see Vol. I. The second is as fol. 
lows :-— '* Christ has required us, by patience and gentleness, 
to draw off men from dishonourable things, and from the love 
of evil. This we cah show has taken place in many who once 
belonged to you. Many have laid aside their overbearing and 
tyrannical disposition, either by means of the enduring patience 
which they witness in their neighbours, or through the ex- 
traordinary forbearance of those with whom they travelled, 
when they were defrauded ; or the faithfulness of those with 
whom they transacted business." — The conclusion to be drawn 
from facts of this kind, which, in Justin, is not brought for- 
ward, Oriiren states in express terms, c. Cels. 2, 79, T. I. p. 
446: 9U» oTitt, it Sit^^aMTtti rcXfAnrmg iirt^itiTfm irtifif r^ oUtv- 
/lipif 'Jnf x»T Kvrif B-M^ifittaf mm) itimir»mXiety, iufiCItu &Btu itaiii^at 
S fitoktleai nSt «»d^dM'0i/ (pO0'is, fmiSiv ^X,*'* 

r«v, ti 'JtHf f^evifUitf, &Xk» »»* riif k>.»yS]xvif ««i r*?; ^i^tvit 
lyttHfiivatVf »ae), ^9-0f iiri r^ mkeyif, ^Kktirirt^n fUJaTt^t/tiirai* 
tit re ntxC^*f^('* 'AA.X* ttrtl }o*»i»ts *lw Bttv » XgtTof ^f xa) 
99^m vw wetr^itt ^'A r»uT» TKuret mrttnxt ««1 trt voei. — 
<< 1 know not whether a man, attempting to propagate,' through 
all the world, his own religion and teaching, is able to do what 
he wishes without divine assistance. ... How can the nature 
of man, having nothing better in itself, convert so great a mul- 
titude; and the wonder is not respecting the intelligent, but the 
unreasonable and those enthralled by their passions, and those 
who, through irrationability, are, with far more difficulty, 
changed to sobriety. But since Christ was the power of God 
and the wisdom of the Father, on this account he has done^ 
and is still doing, these things. 
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joyful hope, that they may receive equal blessings 
with ourselves from God the Ruler of all."* " You," 
be says in another place to the Jews^ ^* curse in your 
synagogues all Christians ;* other nations do the 
same, and even carry their curses into effect, for these 
put to death those whose only crime is, that they 

* Apol. 1, 14, p. 62, (p. 61, C.) 1, 67, p. 77, (p. 91, D.) 
The love of enemies is, under alJ circumstances, something 
noble and divine ; but since the value of every true good rises 
with its scarcity, so must the self-denying love of the Chris- 
tians have appeared far more splendid in contrast with a world 
which was actuated almost entirely by selfishness and avarice, 
and did homage to a grosser or more refined self-idolatry. 
f AuioiheUmtu J that it would have done simply by its own na- 
ture. Hence, all the apologists, in writing on the excellency 
of the Christian life, aim, with more or less eloquence, to gige 
prominence to this trait of it. Tertull. ad SeapuL c. 1, T. 
III. p. 167. — ItadiidpUna Jubemur diligere inimicot quoque 
et orare pro m, qui not persequuntury ut hmo sit per/ecta et 
propria bonitas nostra, non communist amicos enim deligere 
omnium est^ inimieos autem solorum ChrisOanorvm. — ^ For so 
we are commanded by the law of our religion to love even our 
enemies, and to pray for them which persecute us, that this 
our goodness may be perfect, and specially our own, not the 
goodness of the world in general. For to love their friends 
belongeth to all, but to love their enemies, to the Christians 
only.*' (Dodg8on*s Tertullian, Vol. I. p. 142.) Compare 
Epist. ad Diognet, c. 6, p. 236, (p. 497, B. C.) Athenag. leg, 
p. Christ, c II. p. 288, (p. 11. D.) Cyprian, ad Demetr. c, 
26, T. II. p. 224, &c. This love promoted the cause of Chris- 
tianity not a little. The Emperor Julian expressed mnch 
vexation on account of it, in an Epistle to Arsacius, a priest of 
Galatia. Soznmen. hist, eccies. 5, 10, p. 619 — /MaA«r« rh 

va^ag t£p H«^A>y ir^cfiii^eta M»i ij vrtrkaa-fii^n vtfAtirns Ketvti rev 

/S/fy T^if irr< ot ^v^^ifiut TttkiXaTu *^cs raTs Utvrm nmi 

rnti ^fikiri^us. " Their philanthropy towards strangers has es- 
pecially promoted the growth of Atheism, (disregard of the 
gods) and attention to the tombs of the dead, and an artificial 
sanctity of behaviour. The impious Galileans maintain their 
own (poor), and ours too.** See Paetz de vi quam relig» 
Christ, per tria priora sac. ad hominum animos mores ao vitam 
habuit, p. 108, sq. 1 12, sqq. 

^ Dial, c, Tr. c. 96, p. 193, (p. 323, C. D. Compare c. 36, 
p. 133, (p. 254, B.)— c. 108, p. 202, (p. 336, D,)~c. 133. p. 
226, (p. 308, C. D.) 

H 
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confess that they are Christians. To all these we say, 
ye are our brethren, learn to know the truth of God. 
.... Yea, we pray for you, that Christ may have 
pity upon you, for he has taught us to pray even for 
our enemies." The attachment of Christians to their 
hith, their readiness to die for the profession of it, is 
not merely mentioned by Justin often, and with em- 
phasis : as when he says,^ ^' Although the punishment - 
of death hangs over those who publish the name of ^ 

Christ, or only profess it, yet we profess and publish ] 

it everywhere ;" — and,* " None on the whole earth 
can bring us who believe in Jesus, into fear and bond- 
age ; for if we are beheaded, or crucified, or thrown 
to wild beasts, whether our lot be a prison or the 
flames, or any other torture, yet we do not renounce 
our profession ; on the contrary, the more frequently 
we suffer such things, greater numbers become pious 
and believers through the name of Jesus." As I have 
said, Justin does not merely mention this readiness of 
Christians to die for their faith, often and emphati- 
cally, but by a parallel, which he draws between the 
Christians on the one hand, and the sun- worshippers 
and scholars of Socrates on the other, he makes it 
evident that this contempt of death, with which Chris- 
tianity inspired its professors, vouched for its being a 
divine institution.^ " The sun,^' he says, " God, as 



* Apol I, 46, p. 70, (p. 83, A.) 

« Dial, c, Tr. c. 110, p. 203, (p. 337, B ) Compare c. 119, 
p. 212, (p. 348, A.)— c. 131, p. 223, (p. 360, C.)—Apol. 1, 25, 
p. 68, (p. 69, B.) 

^ Those heathens, who were incapable of acknowledging the 
power of God in the martyrdom of Christians, generally naw 
in it^obstinacy or fanaticism, or a rain desire of glory, Kor- 
tholdt, de vita et moribus Christianis, &o. p. 168, I70 ; and 
Paetz de vi quam relig, Christ., &c. p. 41. In displeasure at 
the numbers which not seldom (imprudently indeed) thronged 
to martyrdom, — perhaps, also, from a more praiseworthy feel- 
ing, a reluctance to shed so much innocent blood, the judges 
frequently reprimanded the Christians, by the sarcastic ex- 
pression : fTavTif cvf lauTchs ^onvfavvu ^&^tvier3-t if^n teuk rn 
^i«, ««} nt»-7v -r^xyfixrct fih ^x^i^in. — *' Commit suicide, and 
go forthwith to your (iud, without giving us trouble.*'— Jus- 



I 
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it is written, (Deut. iv. 19^) gave for an object of 
adoration, but there have never been men who would 
die for their faith in the sun ; but, for the name of 
Jesus, men out of all nations have endured the ex- 
tremest sufferings, and yet have never been induced 
to deny him.*** " Socrates," (Plato)* he says, " ex- 
horted men to seek the knowledge of the unknown 
God, when he said : It is not easy to find out the 
Father and Maker of all things ; but it is not safe, 
when he is found out, to announce him to all.'* Our 
Christ has effected this by his power. No oi^e ever 
so attached himself to Socrates as to die for this ex- 
pression ; but not only philosophers and learned men, 
but also artisans and illiterate men have followed 
Christ, and contemned glory, and fear, and death. 
Truly this is the power of the ineffable Father, and 
not the instrumentality of human reason !' 

To these two internal proofs of the divinity of 
Christianity, founded on the sublimity of the doc- 
trine, and the power of its spiritual effects, Justin 
adds another more external, which is founded on the 
extraordinary manner in which Christianity was pre- 
pared for, introduced and propagated. 

tin, y4pol. 2, 4, p. 91, (p. 43, C.)— Or, as Tertallian tells us 
of ArriuB Antoninus, the proconsul of Asia, {ad Scap. c. fij 
T. III. p. 163,) & htXit, i! diXi-ri ttirtBfn^»M, %^nfiuvt A fi^ix^vt 
f;^«r« : *' Wretches I if ye wish to die, there are precipices and 
halters for you !" — Justin takes pains to give the reason why 
the Christians felt themselves not at liberty to adopt the 
course thus recommended. — " We do not commit suicide/* he 
replies, " since, by so doing, we should, as far as in us lay, con- 
travene the purpose of gSa, who means that the human race 
should be preserved and brought to the faith.'* 
» Dial.c, Tr. c. 121, p. 214, (p. 349, D. 350, A.) 
* ApoL 2, 10, p. 96, (p. 48, E. 49, A.) See Neander's daa 
Christliche Leben der drei ersten Jahrhunderte in his Denk' 
wUrdufkeiten aut der Getchichte det ChrUtetUhumSt !• 26. 
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ARTICLE III. 

ETIDENCE FOR THE DIVINITY OP CHRISTIANITY, FROM 
THE MIRACLES AND PROPHECIES BY WHICH IT WAS 
PREPARED FOR^ INTRODUCED, AND PROPAGATED. 

In all ages miracles hare been considered as indis- 
pensably requisite for accrediting a religion as diyine. 
All founders of religions^ both in ancient and modem 
times, who were anxious to be acknowledged as mes- 
sengers and interpreters from a higher world, have as- 
sumed miracles as the insignia of their office, or hav^ 
been inyested with them bj their disciples. Whether 
these insignia were the workmanship of truth, or of 
inyoluntary delusion, or wilful deceit, still there was 
a relative necessity for employing them. No person 
can seriously lav claim to be acknowledged as the 
bearer of a divine revelation, unless he can prove 
himself to be such by trust- worthy credentials. The 
peculiar nature of the doctrine be announces cannut 
be taken as an adequate credential, since this doctrine 
(at least by supposition,) rises above the standing- 
point of those to whom it is communicated, and has, 
first, for its object, to place those who may become its 
professors in a position where they will be able to 
recognise the divine with greater or less clearness and 
truth. A Iso the eflFects, (whatever they were,) of the 
doctrine can not come under consideration, since the 
reference to them presupposes a longer estimate of the 
doctrine. The only effective credential of a pretended 
or real divine messenger, in the first stage of his ap- 
pearance, is the manifestation of powers which, either 
apparently or really and truly surpass the common 
powers of man ;— the unfolding of effects, which either 
find, or generally can find, no explanation in natural 
causes; in part, also, a series of events, either 
apparently or truly wonderful, which shed a glory on 
the life of the messenger of God, independently of his 
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co-operation.' So, then, it was natural that Christy 
after he had announced himself as the founder of a 
new/ an exclusive religious communitj, should exert 
himself to gain credit for his assertion, that he came 
forth from God and taught divine truth hj the dis- 
play of divine creative powers, and that, independently 
of his carnal co-operation, his life should be distin- 
guished by events which elevated him far above the 
lot and experiences of common men. Throughout 
all ages, have these miracles been appealed to as 
witnesses for the divine mission, or for the divinity of 
Christ, though opinions have been divided whether a 
temporally or perpetual relative or absolute force of 
evidence was to be attributed to these miracles. The 
oldest Christian apologetics coincide with the modem 
in granting only a very subordinate apologetic im- 
portance to the miracles in a stricter sense so call- 
ed.* None of the ancient Fathers, indeed, doubted 
the full historical truth of the miracles narrated by the 
Evangelists ; it never entered their thoughts to regard 
them as any thing else than real emanations of divine 
power; and some of them at least, as Quadratus,^ 
Melito,^ the author of the Clementine homilies,' and 



* Stranss. die Chrisiliehe Glaubenslehre, (Tnb. und Stuttg. 
1840,) I. 84. 

^ Eiaevlohr^s arffUfMntaabapologetUteeuHtecundi, T. II. p. 
191, nqq. Tzschirner^B Gesohichte der ApologetUc^ L 148. 

' The fragment in which Qnadratus notices miracles of 
Christ, and particularly remarks that, in his times, some of 
those who were healed and raised from the dead by Christ, 
were still living, is preserved by Eusebius. Hist. £ccles. 4, 3, 
T. I. p. 292. 

^ In a fragment by Anastasins of Sinai; hadeg. c 13, p. 
260, (ed Oretzer.) nrk fttrk ri ^<rh^ium, ^nrlv, u*§ K^trtu 
*'f«%^*'7* Ml} fUiXir» Ik nftSitt rht tturou xtM^v/tfiifHf U r«9»2 
BiirnTa HnXtiff »«i ivir'vvl* r^ »wu^ ~^'* The ttiioKS performed 
by Christ after his baptism, and especially the miracles^ mani- 
fested his deity hidden in the flesh, and gave a pledge of it to 
the world" 

« Clem. homU' 1, 6, T. I. p. 616. 
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Hippolytns,* give tbem a higher rank ; but most of 
the ancient apologists either pass them over altogether 
in proving the divinity of Christianity, or touch upon 
them slightly, or even assert their relative inutility.' 
The ground of this indifiFerence towards a branch 
of evidence, in other times so highly valued, lies in the 
prevalent belief in miracles of that age. To do a 
miracle was then thought nothing extraordinary ; the 
presumption was universal, that lie ordinary power of 
man could make use of the invisible higher spiritual 
world, and accomplish extraordinary things by the 
help of good or evil daemons. Theurgy was an esteem- 
ed and widely spread art ; magic was a lucrative pro- 
fession; Goetse swarmed in all directions; asleep or 
awake, men's minds were familiar with miracles. 
Even the educated and intelligent caught the infection 
of the age. Suetonius' and Tacitus* relate that Ves- 
pasian, during his residence at Alexandria, cured a 
blind man with his spittle, and a lame man by touch** 
ing him with his foot, and neither of these writers 
intimates the slightest suspicion of the correctness of 
these accounts. Spartianus' tells us that two blind 
men obtained their sight merely by Hadrian's 
touch, and avows his firm belief, though he was 
aware that doubts were entertained on the sub- 
ject. Philostratus® wrote the life of the Thau- 
maturgist Apollonius of Tyana, and admires, with 

1 Hippolytus, in very decided language, infers the divinity 
of Christ from his miracles. The fragment is to be found in 
Theodoret. Dial. 2, Inconfus. T. IV. p. 133. 

^ Tertul. adv. Mare. 3, 3, T. I. p. 104, non fuit inquis, 
ordo ejusmodi necessarius, quia statim se et fiiium et missum 
et dei Christum rebus ipsis esset probaturus, per documenta 
yirtutum. At ego negabo, solam hanc illi speciem ad testimo* 
nium competisse quam et ipse postmodum exauctoravit. Si- 
quidem .... temerariam signorum, &c. 

' Vit, Vespasian^ c. 7* 

* HUtw. 4, 81. 

^ Vit. Hadrian, c. 25. Compare Baron, annal. eceks. ad a* 
Chr. 139, {ednovUa. Colon- Agripp. 1624, II. 106.) 

8 Bourns Apollonius von Tyana und Christus, in the Tubin- 
gen Theological Journal, 1832, Part IV. p. 32. 
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the most credulous reverence, all the monstrous 
performances with which the history of this wonder- 
worker is crammed. The Fathers themselyes never 
doubted that it was possible, by means of the assist- 
ance of daemons, to produce the most astounding and 
extraordinary effects. Justin mentions that Simon 
and Menander, at Rome, had performed miracles of 
magic by the help of deemons.^ Others asserted as 
much and more.' Under these circumstances, the 
ancient apologists could not adduce the miracles of 
Christ, in and for themselves as witnesses for the divine 
mission or the divine nature of Christ, without appre« 
bending an objection, on the part of the heathen, that 
these miracles of Christ were only a superior magic, 
which at most substantiated his claim to be a favourite 
of the gods, but by no means God himself. The hea- 
thens, indeed, frequently raised this objection, and 
placed by the side of Christ other famed workers of 
miracles : thus the Proconnesian Aristeas, the Hy- 
perborean Abaris, the Clazomenian Hermotimus, and 
Astypalseensian Cleomedes were brought forward by 
Celsus ;' Apuleius by Porphyry ;* Apollonius of 
Tyana, by Hierocles ;* and with the express design 
of shewing the Christians how little they were justified 
in exalting to the rank of a god their Christ, on ac- 
count of a few miracles which he had wrought, since 
they (the heathen) had not deified their Thauma- 
turgists, who had performed more and greater mira- 
cles. That the miracles of Jesus might acquire some 
degree of apologetical importance, it was needful to 

» Apol. 1, 50, p. 77, (p. 91, B.) 

^ Minuc. Fel. Octav. c 26, p. 99. Tertull. Apolog, c. 23, 
T. V. p. 50. — Clem, protrep. 4, 68, T. I. p. 51. Origen. o. 
Cels. 7, 69, T. I. p. 743 Lactant. insHtuU. divin. 2, 14. 

' Origen c. Cels. 3, 26, T. I. p. 402, sq. 3, 31, sq. p. 467, sq. 

* Hieronym. comment, in Psalm. 81, T- VIII. p. 97. 

^ Lactant. institutt. divin, 5, 3 ; and Euseb. Cont. HierocL 
p. 512, (in an Appendix to Demonstr, Evang. ed. Viger. Col. 
1688. See Baltus* defense des saints ptres. p. 269, sq. ; and 
Keil de causes alieni platon. recent, a relig, Christ, animi: 
Opusc. Academ*.p. 428, sq. 
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find some marks by which they might he distinguished 
from dasmoniacal miracles, and be accredited as divine. 
Justin made the first attempt to settle such criteria. 
He laid down, as a characteristic of a true miracle 
wrought by divine power, in distinction from a dsemo- 
niacal one, that there was a preparatory prediction as 
a historical foundation/ and that h served to glorify 
the true God ; that it was not a mere spectacle or a 
yehide of dsemoniacal error.* But notwithstanding 

1 Apol, 1, 30, p. 61, (p. 72, A.) iwitt fin ru turivAtit <i/»rv, 
rt K§fXJu »»i 7>* *^*f* A"'* XtyifUUf X^tfit .... futyikp 
^^X*V '^^ kiyafiitf iuvdfiutf wtvatnxUat xrni 2c^xt )i«7v7« *fin 3(5 iTv«m, 

w^M^nrtvUft 9-^19 n ytrioBat xar itfaynn^ vrtt^ifuvu. — *^ And that 
no one may object to ua, what forbids the «Bppo«ttioii that he 
whom we call Christ performed the minclesw* have mention- 
ed^ by magical art, and on this account wts tiiODght to be the 
Son of God ; we shall now give a demoniiratkm, not relying 
on those who have told us, but being necessarily persuaded by 
those who prophecied before the event." — In the same man- 
ner, and even more decidedly, Lactantiui makes the OM Tes- 
tament prophecies the fundamental proof of miracles, InsHHUt, 
divin, 6, 3. disoe igitur .... non solum iccirco a nobis 
deum creditum Christum, quia mirabilia fecit, venim etiam, 
quia videmus in eo facta esse omnia, quae nobis adnuntiata 
sunt vaticinio prophetarum. Fecit mirabilia ; magum putasse- 
mus, ut et vos nunc putatis et Judsei tunc putaverunt, si non 
ilia ipsa facturum Christum prophets omnes uno spiritu prss- 
dicassent. Compare also Iren. adv. hares. 2, 57, p* 166. 
Origen. 0. Celt, 2, 48, T. i. p. 422. Hilar. Comment, inMoHh. 
can. 3, p. 150, B. 

* Dial e. Tr. c 7, p. 109, (p. 225, A.) ««} rti yt Mmiiti rag 
^Vfifutf A$ WtrlXtvf. trt^rtvifSai Vt»*iot ««■«» iirii^>f ««} r«v CMirrJ^v 
tZ^ iXitf Si0v xai irtirifet tii^ag'tt xm) r«v irm^* avrov X^ig-rav vlar 
aitrui xitrnyytXXw axif »t avo rav «X»*eu »mi etuaSti^rw v^nv/tm- 
T$t \/ii9i^XafU9»t i/^ivSmt^ «^ff r«i aSrt Wain^etv »St% zrttwiv, atXXm 
ivfaifitis Ttfotg In^yuf th x»rdvrXti^it rSv u^^^vrratt raXfiZrt xmt roL 
«tff wXifnt Wtvfii,aiTa itati iuifin a.ia^aXayavfiv — ^* And, on account 
of the mighty deeds they performed, they were worthy of being 
believed ; sifioe Uiey glorify the Creator of all things (who is) 
Ood and Father, and announce Christ his Son sent from him ; 
which the false prophets, inspired by a deceiving and unclean 
spirit, never have done nor do, but dare to perform certain 
wonderful works, in order to strike men with amazement, and 
celebrate the daemons and spirits of error.** — The distinction 
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these distinctions, by which a measure of apologetic 
value was secured to the miracles of Jesus beyond all 
mere magical effects, Justin, like most of the ancient 
Fathers, made only a sparing use of these miracles. 
The whole Talue which he attributed to them was that 
of exciting the attention of persons Hying at the time 
to Jesus. " Jesus," he says, " healed those who were 
blind/ and deaf^ and lame, from their birth, causing by 
his word, one to leap, another to hear, and another to 
see. He even raised the dead, and restored to life, 
and by his mighty works, he moved the people of that 
age to acknowledge him. But they imputed his 
works to magical illusion, and dared to call him a 
magician^ and a deceiver of the people."^ 

between genuine and ipnrions miracles, which is made in these 
words, does not apply immediately to the miracles of Christ, 
but stands in direct relation to the miracles of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets. But what is said of the latter, naturally ad- 
mits of a full application to the former. This firiit attempt of 
Justin's to defend the miracles of Scripture against the impu- 
tation of magic, and to represent them as a true manifestation 
of divine power, was soon followed by others, on the part of 
the later Fathers. According to Origen, (c. Ce/s. I. 68, T. I. 
p. 383, 3, 28, p, 464,) a divine miracle is known by the mo- 
rality of its author, and its own moral tendency. According 
to the Clementine Homilies and Recognitions, {Homil, 2, 33, 
T. I. p. 630 ; Recogn. 3, 59, p. 529,) it is characterized by its 
salutary tendency, while a dsemoniacal miracle is useless and 
pernicious. Arnobius, also, (adv. gent 1, 43, cq. T. I. p. 29, 
1, 48, p. 32, 2, 11, p. 64,) expresses his agreement with this 
view, but adds, by way of corroboration, that Christ per- 
formed his miracles without using any formula whatever, or 
any herbs, — without a punctilious observation of ceremonies 
and times, by the mere power of his word and name. See the 
distinctions made by the later Fathers in Donner's Senten- 
tiam de miraculis Jesu ChrUti recensua ex patribtis tex prU 
arum seotUorfim, (Lips. 1810,) p. 9, sqq. 14, sq. 

^ Dial c, Tr, c. 69, p. 168, (p. 296, A.) )iA rSfl^yMy^v^eirm, 
r^r Ttri gvrmt AvB^tirutt IwiyfSvtu avr«». Still inure uudoubt- 
ingly and directly, Origen limits the efficacay of miracles in 
producing conviction, to the times when they were performed. 
Comment, in Joan, 2, 28, T. IV. p. 87* »«^ «-irr« Urttztwrw Irt 
ml fiU Ttf£^ri0t ivtrnfiHS t^s Marti rh Xi^*** ^^ X^tg-ru yiMfiifHt 
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Justin attached more importance to the miracles 
which were performed in the Church during his own 
times. It is allowed that the Christians of the first 
century hoasted of continuing to possess the apostolic 
gifts, both prophetic and miraculous. Nearly all the 
Apologists, the most intelligent and free-thinking not 
excepted, speak on this point with the utmost confi- 
dence. Even Origen is among the reporters^ and 
avows that he had been an eye-witness of miraculous 
agency. The facts most frequently described, are 
healing of the sick, the expulsion of daemons by means 
of the sign of the cross, or the name of Jesus, and the 
prediction of fixture events.^ Justin speaks only of 
the two latter. Once he asserts in general terms, 
" Among us there are men and women who possess 

yeta reiv rirt yiytfAivejv St/va^fa/v tc^yet xrpli zretBtii fi vt/y ffutt^tra" 
Z^ff-'t^fll^is ^vvafAiffi ■a^9^ir;eiet xantetvecf avnanlff^au u^rovuv i^it/>«^v> 
v§9 atlvk$ xiXvwa, — ^* This too is to be considered, that mira- 
cles were able to lead many to believe in the life-time of Christ, 
but they did not preserve their efficiency after a lapse of years, 
and are now regarded with suspicion as myths. For prophecy 
being compared with miracles, avails more for persuasion than 
past miracles, and prevents those who investigate them from 
disbelieving them.*' 

' It is difficult, if not impossible, to pass a perfectly unex- 
ceptionable judgment on the alleged phenomena. Yet it may 
be asserted, that nothing short of an implicit faith can accept 
all the miraculous accounts of the Fathers as genuine coins : 
and, on the other hand, a person must be involved in the 
trammels of a very superficial philosophy, or labour under an 
absolute mistrust of the ancient Christians, who can charge 
these narratives in the gross, with being unfounded and false. 
The question has often been discussed, and has been decided 
in different ways. Compare Dodwell> DUsertatt Cyprian, p. 
10, sq. Cave, Antiquitates pairum et eccleu. p. 22. Gibbon's 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire- Mosheim, <le 
rebus Christ, ante Constant, Magn. Comment p. 221, sq. 
Cramer, Fortsetzung von Bossuet*8 Eihleitung in die Geschick* 
te der Weltund der Religion^ II. 440. Tzschirner, Geschichte 
der Apologetikt I. 175. Neander, </tf« Christ. Leben der drei 
ersten Jahrhunderte : in Denktourdigkeiten u. s, w. I. 154. 
Rudelhach, Hieronymus Savonarola und seine zeit, (Hamb. 
1835,) 282, 290, &c 
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the gifts of the divine spirit."^ The prophetic gift in 
particular, he mentions only once;* on the other 
nand, he frequently speaks of the power of Christians 
over dffimons, and this it is especially from which^ next 
to Christ's exaltation above daemons, he infers his di- 
vine mission and dignity. From the works of Chris- 
tians, '< and the power that accompanies them," he 
says/ *' all may know that Christ is the new law and 
the new covenant," — and,* ** whatever is done in the 
name of Jesus, proves that he is the Christ." In the 
two following passages he distinctly declares.* ** that 
Jesus was born as a man, according to the will of God 
the Father, for the salvation of believing men, and for 
the ruin of deemons, you may learn from what passes 
under your own eyes ; for many of our people have 
cured many dsemoniacs throughout the world, and in 
your city of Rome, by adjuring them in the name of 
J^sus Christ, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, 
vhom none of your exorcists, and enchanters, and 
sorcerers could cure, and even now cure them, dis- 
comfiting and ejecting the daemons who hold posses- 
sion of men," and ** that Christ is the Lord of (mira- 
culous) powers, as vou can easily put to the test by 
what passes under the eyes of all : for in the name of 
the Son of God, the first bom of all creatures, who was 
bom of a virgin, suffered as a man, and was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate, was raised from the dead, 'and 
ascended to heaven, whatever daemon is adjured, is 
thereby overcome, and reduced to obedience.*' Justin 
indeed, could not consistently estimate the miracles 
of his own times as essentially superior to the miracles 
of Jesus, for they were exposed to the same suspicion of 

' Dial 0, Tr. c. 88, p. 185, (p. 315, B.) 

3 Dial. 0. Tr, c 82, p. 179, sq. (p. 308, B.) 

' Dial, c. Tr. c. 11, p. 1 12, (p. 228, E.) 

* Dial, c. Tr. c. 39, p. 136, (p. 258, C.) 

^ Apol. 2, 6, p. 93, (p. 45, A. B.) and Dial, e, Tr, c 85, p. 
182, (p. 311, B.) Compare c. 76, p. 173, fp. 302, A.) and c. 
121, p. 214, (p. 350, B.) 
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dfiemoniacal origin,' and he himself allowed that Jews 
and heathens, as well as Christians, had the ability of 
exorcising evil spirits.' Yet the miracles of Chris- 
tians had this advantage at least before the miracles 
of Christ, that they belonged to the prefent time, 
and therefore immediately arrested the attention of 
contemporaries; and Justin lessened th^ effect of 
the comparison of the Jewish and heathen exorcisms , 

with the Christian, by pointing out, that along with 
the resemblance between them, there was this essen- 
tial difference, that the heathen and Jewish attempts 
at exorcising frequently were abortive, while the dse- 
mons always yielded to the Christians, and that the 
heathen exorcists were obliged to use charms and fu- 
migations, while the Christian needed only to utter the 
name of * Jesus in order to effect the expulsion of the 
dfiemons.' 

If, agreeably to the preceding remarks, it must be 
regarded as a peculiarity of the ancient church, easily 
explicable from the circumstances of the times, that 
in general they valued far too little the evidence of 
miracles, particularly the miracles of Jesus — it must 
with equal truth be noted as another peculiarity, that 
in an inverse proportion the evidence of prophecy was 
overvalued. When Origen calls this evidence the 
greatest and strongest, the special evidence of the 
Spirit^ — when TertuUian and Lactantius make the 
personal credibility of Jesus dependent on the agree- 
ment of his discourses and actions with the Old Tes- 
tament prophecies' — these sentiments are not to be 

^ See Celsuit, in Origen. e. Ceh. 6, 39, sq. T. I. p. 661, sq. 

^ IHaL c. Tr, c. 85, p. 182, (p. 311, C.) He attributed the 
power of expelling dsmons to adjuration, in the name of the 
Ood of Abraham. Iiiaac, and Jacob. Compare Irenieus ad 
Hares. 2, 5, p. 122, and Origen. c. Celt. 1, 22, T. I. p. 339, 4, 
33. p. 526, «q. 5, 45, p. 612. 

5 Apol 2, 6, p. 93, (p. 45, B Dial o. Tr. c. 30, p. 128, 

(p. 247, C.) c 85, p. 182, (p. 311, B. C.) 

* Origen. e. CeU. 1, 2, T. i. p. 320, 1, 49, p. 365, 2, 28, p. 
411. 

* TertuU. apolog. c 20, T. v. p. 41, Idoneum, opina» testi- 
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regarded as the priyate opinions of indiyidoal teachers, 
but as the convictions of coUectiye Christendom. A 
Tarietj of reasons have been alleged to explain the 
excessive yalue which the ancient Church attached to 
prophecy. But we may fairly allow one reason to be 
decisire on the question, namely, the belief of the 
Fathers in the irresistible force of the evidence of pro- 
phecy. This faith, which had its root in the convic- 
tion so immoveably fixed, even in opposition to the 
oracles of heathenism and the faculty of divination 
bestowed by dsemons, that a peculiar knowledge of the 
future, such as lies at the bsisis of true prophecy, be- 
longs to God alone ; this belief is the special, we may 
say the exclusive source of the enthusiasm with which 
the Fathers enumerated and historically explained the 
Old Testament prophecies. On this ground Justin also 
rested his evidence irom prophecy, which he represented 
from the first as the main pillar of Christianity.^ He 
found, in surveying the evangelical history and doctrine, 
a variety ofincomprehensible and apparently incredible 
things. What can furnish a pledge, he asked himself, 
that these things, notwithstanding their incompre- 
hensibility and seeming impossibility, are true, and 
have moreover the divine appointment and sanction ? 
Not the naked assertion of their performers and re- 
porters, not even the simple declaration of Christ and 
his Apostles.* Who would take a crucified man at 

monium divinitatis, yeritas divinationis. — " The trath of the 
divioatioD in, methhaks, sufficient proof that it is diyine,'* — c. 
21, p. 45, prndizerat et ipse (Christus) ita facturos, parum hoc, 
si noo etprophetae retro. — ** He had himself foretold that they 
would do this. Thii were but a small thing, if the prophets 
also had not done so before."— -Lactant. insHtutt, divin, 5, 3, 
non suo testimonio (cui enim de se decenti potest credi) sed pro- 
phetarum testimonio, qui omnia quae fecit ac passus est multo 
ante cednerunt, fidem divinitatis accepit.— *' The claims of his 
divinity were admitted, not on his own testimony (for who 
can be believed merely on his own word,) but on tiie testimony 
of the prophets, who long before sung what he did and suffered.*' 
' Apol. 1, 30, p. 62, (p. 72, B.) r,wt^ fuyUm »«i kXn^ttrim 

* ApoL I, 30, p. 02, (p. 72> B.) •& r§7t Xiyufi vtrrtvoitTU, aX- 
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his word, that he was the first hegotten Son of the 
imhegotten God, and that he was to he the judge of 
the whole human race ?^ Onlj the fact that things 
so incomprehensihle and incredihle* had been really 
foretold hundreds, naj even thousands of years before 
they actually occurred,' could produce full credence 
in dieir truth ; but this fact produces credence with 
compulsive force.^ For where a precise fore-announce- 
ment of future contingencies, which conesponds with 
the event, exists; where a representation embodies 
future events in strict accordance with its historical 
oounterpart ; there is the finger of (rod ; there is the 
visible operation of Grod. Contingent events no being 
but God can foreknow and foretell.^ So far are das- 
mons and men from possessing this ability^ that they 
are not capable of thoroughly conceiving and under- 
standing the real prophecies as they are given by God 
in the Old Testament, before they are set in a clear 
light by their actual fulfilment; thus, for example, they 
cannot comprehend the description of the sufferings 
and death of the Messiah^ till it has become historic 
fact in the person of Jesus.^ From the harmony of 

Aft rtit zr^t^tiTtvu^if tr^iv ^ ytZ-f^eu. — I, H3, p. 64, fp. T5, B.) 
MS at «tr«/uvfiuiMVfvV«vrif tfettra ra trtfi tav g-ttrn^f nuii^. 

^ Apol. I, d:<. p. 74, (p. 88, A.) riw «» A#yy »v^0(i9tf rr»u- 
^t^%*Tt WM^ifAi^a, in vr^ttroTaKts r^ etymirif Sl« \m not etvroS 
r^» «^/«» Tov vratTos «»^^»ap«»j; yiims ^eiw^rtti ; « fci fAa^tv^m, 

f»i» »«) tdrttt yiufufa •^SfiUf. —These remarks are only of force 
on the hypothetical position of pure unbelief; let Christ be 
once acknowledged as the Son of God, and his Apostles as the 
organs of the Divine Spirit, and their declarations carry with 
them the testimony of their credibility and of their divine 
origin* 

* yfpol, I, 31, p. 02, (p. 73, B.) 

s Apol, 1, 30, p. 02, (p. 72, B.) T»7t irfoipnrtvit^t, 9r{if n yt~ 

i^eif yttofAtva »«) ytfifiUf» —Dial. C. Tr. C. 7. p. l^;^ Cp- ^-^5, 
A.) va art^afTtt »ai a^c^ttlwra t^aintyfuit^et fuvri^if^ttt r«7r 

< Apol. 1, 12, p. 60, (p. 60, A. B.) 

« Apol I, 32; p. 63, (p. 73, C.)— />»a/.C. Tr, c 76, p. 173, 
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prophecy and Scripture Justin concludes/ we derive 
the full certainty of our faith ; that an individual pro- 
phecy has preceded all events, settles the certainty of 
our conviction that every thing vrhich Jesus and his 
Apostles did and taught, is a divine message and work, 
that every thing which hefalls Jesus and his church is 
founded in God's ordinance or permission ; that Je- 
sus is indeed the Son of God. 

In filling up this outline of his apologetic argument, 
the canonical books of the Old Testament furnished 
Justin with the most abundant materials. Yet he did 
not refuse to avail himself of the treasures of the hea- 
then Sibyll,* and of the comparatively unknown Hy- 
staspes.^ Judea he regarded as the original classic 
land of inspiration ;^ but his liberal mind would not 

(n. 302, A.) ti hit rSv v^afnrSf 9rti.(mMt»mXvfifiitatf »t»^^VKTo ir«. 
B^nrif ytvfiffefUfot i X^i^rcf xeii fura rtivra vrdtreiv kvohuvuv, 

rcl/f UTa^rikovg h rttie y^xfeus raZra xizn^v^^'^at ^Mf^nhnf.—' 
*' For though it was announced, in a covert manner, by the pro- 
phets, that the Messiah was to be a sufferer, and after that 
would be Lord of all, yet this could not be conceived by any 
one, till he himself convinced his Apostles that these things 
were distinctly announced in the Scriptures." 

» Dial, c, Tr. c. 63, p. 149, (p. 273, C.) »hf ku) hfius {it- 

8 Coh. ad Gr, c. 37, sq. p. 33, sqq. (p. 34, E. 36, B. C. 37, 
A.) Apol. 1, 20, p. 65, (p. 66, B. C.) I, 44, p. 70, (p.82, B. C) 
From the frequent use of the Sibylline oracles, the Christians, 
it is well known, were in derision called Sibyllists. Origen 
c. Cels. 6, 61, T. I. p. 626. 

3 Apol. 1, 20, p. 56, (p. 66, B. C.) 1, 44, p. 70, (p. 82, B. C.) 
Next to Justin the Prophecies of Hystaspes are mentioned 
in Christian writers, in the Sermon of Peter, (Clem. Strom, 
6,6, § 43,) and in Lactantius {TnsHiutl. divin.) 7, 15,^ § 18. 
Compare Fabric. Biblioth. Gr, ed. Harl. T. I. p. 108, sq. 
Corrodi, Krit, Geschichte des Chiliasmus, II. 121. LUcke, 
Versuch. einer voUstandigen Eirdeitung in die Offenbarung 
JohanniSf 45. 

^ Justin also refers to Christ's own prophecies, and adduces 
them RS evidence of his credibility and divine mission. But 
he touches upon them very slightly, perhaps because they 
wanted the charm of antiquity. He merely brings forward 
two points, the rise of heretics and the persecution of true 
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allow him to make this its exclusive distinction ; he 
did not regard heathenism as wholly disqualified to 
furnish suitable or^;ans of prophecy for the Holy Spirit. 
He assumes the historical truths of the evangelical 
word respecting the life and sufferings, the discourses 
and actions of Jesus, since, in all the important points 
they were not called in doubt. For the fact of the 
birth of Jesus at Bethlehem, he appeals to the tables 
of the Roman Census ;^ and the historical truth of the 
miracles of Jesus, as well as the circumstances attend- 

Christians. On tbe first he remnrks : Dial. o. Tr, c. 35, p. 
132, (p. 253, B.) ^Mf, 01 Tti* aknBt>tit 'Iw^'S X^t^rw ««2 «aS«. 




pies of the true and pure doctrine of Jesus, have become more 
faithful and confirmed in the hope which is announced to us 
by him ; for those things which he anticipated and said would 
come to pass in his name, these things we see actually accom- 
plished before our eyes. For he said many shall come in my 
name,** &a — Reopectin^ the foreknowledge of the latter 
on the part of Jesus, he savs, j4poi. I, 12, p. 60, (p. 60), A.) 
ytPn^i^Bau revrtt pratrm w^eetTt i nfAirt(9t itiai^xttXtt . . 

9dvT»f Ifl'M t^yf ^tunrtu y»ifiUf»y Zr« ^d«r«f ytfifBtu «'^«M<riv. — 
*' Our teacher foretold that all these things would come to 
pass .... Whenever we are confirmed in all that 
he has"' taught since those events have actually appeared* 
which he foretold would happen ;'* and Dial. e. Tr. c. 35, p. 
133, (p. 254, A.) it MMt Ik, 7«f/V«v ti/AtTt nfiSts r«v'lii0-vv xa) r*v 
fur »ul§f ytmftfiifiit* r^^yfvrfif ivifKfitBx neit f| «iXA*»v %\ «-«XX*l», 
Zf vr^tStvn yt*n9uB»* T^ir w.ftvev^t xa) efA^ktywif airif X^irof. 
Ka) yit^ A vav^effUf vrdtvMj avai^ovf$if»i itro riif Mtitnf, v^^oetznv 
Afiiv fiiXXttf yiviffBeu, *f »arti fiiiiiva r^iw§9 ivr$Xn^ift§}f mitred 
Xiyw A «'^£^v ^ttiWSci. — " Wherefore, from these things 
we are assured that Je6U8 foreknew what would hap- 
pen to himself, as well as from many other things which he 
foretold would befal those who would believe and confess him 
to be the Messiah. For all which we suffer, and our being put 
to death by our own kindred, he foretold would happen, so that 
in no respect, either as to word or deed, can blame be attach* 
ed to him.'*— c. 82, p. 179, (p. 308, C) 
^ Apol, 1, 34, p. 65, (p. 75, £.) 
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ing his cnicifixion, were corroboi^ted by the (suppos* 
ed) report of the procurator Pilate.^ 

Justin considers the Old Testament as a continued 
prophecy of Christ and the Christian dispensation ; 
m erery letter he perceives a reference to the history 
and doctrine of Jesus, — ^to the church and its develop- 
ment there is no aspect of Christianity of ^rhich he 
does not find an indication by the finger of prophecy. 
When he asserts,* ^' of all the institutes of Moses^ I 
can show that they are types^ symbols^ and prophecies 
of what would happen to Jesus and to those who be- 
lieve on him ;** this assertion forms the basis of his 
method of interpretation. By means of it he invests 
every point of Christ's life and doctrine,— every step 
in the development of the church, with the sanctity 
of a divine origination and appointment ; and gives to 
Christianity as a whole, and in all its parts, the im- 
press of divinity. 

He exhibits the Israelitish leader, Joshua, as a per- 
sonal typical representative of Jesus; he views his 
life as an emblem both of the work and power ef the 
Redeemer.^ The son of Naue (Nau^) was originally 

called Ause ('Autfij, LXX. VB^ln, Heb. Oshea, 
• ^ .. 

Auth. Yers. Num. xiii. 8,) at a later period received 

the name of Jesus ; {" and Moses caUed Oshea the 

son of Nun, Jehoshua," Num. xiii. 16, 'Iijtfour, LXX. 

Vt£^lnS Heb.) the same name which Jesus bears. 

Joshua led the Jewish people into the Holy Land, which 



» Apol 1, 35, p. 66, (p. 76, O— 1, 48, p. 72, (p. 84, C.) 
Compare Kleuker uber die Apoerypken des N, T, Hamb^ 
1798, p. 215. MeyeVyVeUheidigung und Erlauterung der 
Gesdichte Zem und der Apostel allein aut greich, und rom. 
Profanakrihenten^ 35. Winer, biblischer RetUwdrierbuphy II. 
312 

*' Dial, c. Tr. c. 42, p. 138, (p. 261, B.) 

3 Lactant. instUuU. divin, 4, 17. Christi figuram gerebat 
ille Jesus; qui quum primum Auses vocaretur, Moyses fatura 
prsesentiens supit eum Jesum vocari. 

VOL. II. I 
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he divided among the tribes. Christ himself collects 
the dispersion of the people, (rijv ^ctfcvo^dcv rou Xaou) 
and gives them the Holy Land for an everlasting pos*> 
session.^ Joshua circumcised the people a second 
time with sharp flints, (Joshua v. 2,) and Christ cir- 
cumcises his people with the sharp flint of his word, 
that they may forsake the service of idols of stone. 
"Whatever tlie son of Naue* achieved was owing to 
the power of the name of Jesus. When he stood 
with this name, at the head of the Israelitish host, 
while Moses stretched out his arms in the form of a 
cross — Israel conquered, (Esod. xvii. 8.) Inasmuch 
as he received power from the spirit of Jesus, aftex 
whose name he was called, he was'ahle to stay the sun 
in its course.^ All the other passages in the life of 
Christ, and all the forms of his redeeming work^--^ 
all the stages of development in the kingdom of God, 
Justin goes on to say, were represented by^ the othex 
prophets, in a detached and aphoristic manner, but 
with traits which were harmonized by a higher unity, 
and met in one collective image. Under diflerent as- 
pects the pencil of prophecy delineates the birth and 

^ Dial. 0. Tr. c. 113, p- 206, (p. 340, A. B.) compare c. 7&, 
p. 172, (p. 30a C.)— c. 106, p. 201, (p. 334, A.)--c. 132, p. 
224, sq. (p. 361, D. 362, C.) EUseb. hist, eccies. I, 3, T. I. 
p. 29. Demonstrat. evang. 4, 17, p. 195, sq. 

^ Dial, c. Tr. c 113, p. 208, (p. 343, A. B.) luL w ^In^w 
itofiutrti ro9 Netun vUv »«} ^vfdfiuts xmi v^otl^us rivets x^wn^ffw^as 
vet uiri rou nfiUfi^ou xu^iov fMWovrn yUw^eti mTOinziteu l^if. 

3 Dial c. Tr. c. 1 13, p. 206, sq. (p. 340, C. D. 341, A. B.) 
Compare c. 90, p. 188, (p. 318, A.)~c. ill, p. 204, (p. 338, 
A.)-^e. 131, sq. p. 224, (p. 361, A. B. D.) As a particular 
mark of the mysterious power of the name of Jesus, Justia 
brings forward the circumstance, that the kine, which the 
Philistines employed to carry back the ark to the Israelites of 
their own accord, stood still in the field of a man named Auses, 
" Joshua,'* (1 Sam. vi. 14.) This standingstill he conjectures 
must have been owing to the name of the person being the 
same as that of the son of Nun, (Naue) who afterwards was 
called Joshua, (Jesus) and, therefore, was owing to the power 
of the name Jesus. Dial, c, Tr. c. 132, p. 225, (p. 332, A— C.) 
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sufferings of Christ, and the calling of the Gen- 
tiles. Isaiah' and a Psalmist cxxxii. 11,' knew that 
Jesos was to descend from David, (xi. 1.) Micah an- 
nounced his birth at Bethlehem, r. ].' That he 
would be bom of a Tirgin, Isaiah had clesS'ly declared, 
(▼ii. 14,)^ and several seers had indicated the same 
event in figurative language ; Jacob, in the promis^ 
'*' he shall wash his garment in the blood of the 
grape," (Gen. xlix. 11 ;) David, in the divine apos- 
trophe^ '* I have begotten thee from the womb, before 
the morning star ;" Isaiah in the question, '*• who can 
declare his generation?" Daniel (ii. 34; vii. 13,) in 
the description, " there came one in the clouds of 
heaven like a Son of Man ;'' and ^' the stone cut out 
without hands" in Nebuchadnezzar's dream.^ The 



» jlpol. 1, 32, p. 64, (p. 74, C. D.) 

« Dial, c, Tr, c. 68, p. 166, (p. 293, C. D.) Trypho makes 
use of Fa. cxxxii. 11, and especially the words, ««« viit ov^vh 
(LXX. i» tcafwou vvf »»tkiat') 0*01/ Si(r«tf«i htr) rw B^tiveu ffw^ 
in order to refute the assertion of the Christians, that in the 
Old Testament it was declared that the M etoiah would be born 
a£ a virgin. Justin properly exposes this subterfuge, by re- 
peating that the descent of the Messiah from David by no 
means excluded his miraculous conception; that Isaiah vii. 
14 was addressed to the house of David, and that this pro- 
phecy, as the most concrete, must be used to interpret the 
meaning of the mox« indefinite prophecy in Ps. cxxxii. 11. 
Compare Irensus adv. hares. 3, 279 ?• 217 ; andTertulL adv. 
Marc. 3, 20, T. I. p. 142. 

' Apol. I, 34, p. 66, (p. 75, D. E.) 

♦ Ami. 1, 33, p. 64, (p. 74, D.)^Dial. c. Tr. a 43, p. 139, 
(p. 262, C.)— c. 66, sq. p. 163, (p. 291, A. B.)— c. 68, p. 166, 
(p. 294, A. B.)— c. 77, p. 174, (p. 302, C. D. 303, A.)— c 78, 
p. 176, (p. 304, D. 306, A.)— 4;. 84, p. 181, (p. 310, A. B.) 
The miraculous conception of Christ, maintained by Chris- 
tians, was one of the points which the Jews employed to im- 
pugn his Messiahship. The evidence that this event was 
foretold in the Old Testament, forms Justin's answer. 

« Apd. 1, 32, p. 63, sq. (p. 74, B. C»)-'Dial, c. Tr. c. 64, 
p. 149, sq. (p. 274, A.)— c. 63, p. 160, (p. 286, C. D.)--c. GQy 
p. 166, (p. 293, O— c 76, p. 172, sq. (p. 301, A. B.) On Ps. 
ex. 4. Justin remarks ; ri vvfl 6.a0 A^tiftivay b vast Ao^fr^^ 
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flight of the infant Messiah into Egypt is intimated hj 
Dayid in Ps. xxii. 10^ when he says, " Thou art my 
hope from my mother's hreast."^ The appearance and 
preaching of John the Baptist^ the forerunner of the 
JVI^essiah, are fully described by Isaiah (xl. 1 — 17) »* 
and more obscurely intimated by Malachi (iy. 5.) 
And though this latter prophecy will receive its full 
accomplishment in the second glorious return of Jesus, 
and so far Elias will prepare the way for this event, 
yet the name Elias includes also the person of John 
the JBaptist, for this John received a portion of the 
same spirit which Elias possessed pure and undivided, 
even as God transferred to Joshua a portion of the 
spirit with which Moses was filled, during the lifetime 
of that leader and lawgiver.' David in Ps, ii. T, makes 
use of the words littered from heaven at the baptism 
in Jordan. " This is my Son."* Jacob represented 
the temptation in the wilderness, by his nocturnal 
wrestling' (Gen. xxxii. 24,) and Isaiah refers to the 
miracles of Christ (xxxv. 5).^ The prophets descend 
to the minutest particulars when they depict the 
earthly smowsand sufferings of the Redeemer.'' Since 

^ Dial. 0, Tr, c 102, p. 196, (p. 328, D.) 
3 Dial. c. Tr. c 60, p. 146, sq. (p. 269, D. 270.) 
' Dial, c, Tr. c. 49, p. 145, sq. (p. 268, sq.) the Jews enter- 
tained the notion that Elias would appear again before the birth 
of the Messiah, in order to consecrate him for his office, and 
denied, as we ha^e mentioned ahove, the Mesiwahship of JeRUS, 
because Elias had not yet appeared. Compare Lightfoot, 
Hora Heb, et Talm, (Lips. 1675,) p. 384, sq. Eisenmeiger, 
Entdeoktea Judenihum (Konigsb. 17110 II* 696, and Gfiorer, 
GetcMehte des UrchrUtenthums (Stuttg. 1838,) II. 2, 227. 
The reference and interpretation of the prophecy in Mai. iv. 
5, is the reply which Justin gives to that objection* 
♦ jlpol. 1, 40, p. 67, »q. (p. 79, A. D.) 
» Dial. c. Tr. c 125, p. 218, (p. 354, C. D.) 
« jlpoL 1, 48, p. 72, (p. 84, C.) 

^ The meanness of his outward condition, the disavowal of 
political influence, and last, the death of Jesus on the cross, 
formed the weightiest argument by which the Messiahship of 
the Redeemer was impugned by the Jews ; hence the anxiety 
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tbey distinguish two advents of the Messiah, which 
are both symbolically represented by the two goats on 
the great day of atonement^ (Levit. xvi. 5,) they de- 
scfibe the first in ei^plicit terhis as devoid of glory and 
splendour, as full of suffering and ignominy.* The 
allusions to the death of Jesus are peculiarly striking. 
Jacob (Gen. xlix. 11,) points out this events when he 
foretells that the future chief of the tribe of Judah 
shall wash his garment in blood.' Moses (Exod. xii. 
7» 12, 21,) refers to it when he commands the Israe- 
lites to sprinkle their door-posts with the blood of the 
Pascal lamb, and attaches the hope of preserving their 
lives to this act.^ Rahab typified it when she took 
a scarlet thread in order to let down the Jewish spies 
from the walls of Jericho,^ and Isaiah (Ivii. 1,) com- 
memorates it, when he mourns over the death of the 
righteous.^ There are numerous types and predic- 
tions besides these, in the Old Testament, of the pe- 
culiar mode of Christ's death. All nature, the human 
body, and the common concerns of life, are prophets 
of the crucifixion. No one can cross the seas, imless 
the sign of victory, the sail, remains uninjured; no 

with which Justin exerts himself, to prove, on the g^und of 
the prophecies, that all these singular phaenomena in the life 
of the Redeemer were divinely ordained. 

' Diale, Tr, c. 40, p. 137, (p. 259, G.) Compare Bamab, 
epist 0. 7, T. i. p. 21, sqq. — TertuU. adv. Marc, 3,JJ, T. i. p. 
115, adv. Jud, c. 14, T. ii. p. 2(>4, sq. 

' Apol, 1, 60, p. 72, sq. (p. 86, C— E.)— 1, 62, p. 73, (p. 87, 
A. B.)— Dia/. c. Tr, o. 14, p. 116, (p. 232, D — c. 32, p. M9, 
(p. 249, C. D.)— c 49, p. 146, (p. 268, B.)— c. 89, p. 187, (p. 
317, A. B.)— c. 1 10, p. 203, (p. 336, D.) 

» Apd. 1, 32, p. 63, (p. 74, A,\^Dial. c. Tr, c. 64, p. 149, 
(p. 273, D.) 

* Dial, c. Tr. c. 40, p. 13C, sq. (p. 269, A — c. Ill, p. 204, 
(p. 338, C. D.) Compare Irensus adv. hares. 4, 23, p. 239. 
Lactant. irutitutt. divin, 4, 26.— -Cyrill. adv. Julian. 1, 8, T. 
vi. p. 281, 1, 10, p. 346. 

* DUa, e. Tr. c 111, p. 205, (p. 338, D.) Compare Clem. 
EpisL 1, ad Corinth, c. 12, T. 153, and the passages quoted by 
CoteleriuB from other Fathers. 

* JpoL 1, 48,*p. 72, p. 84, D. 
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one can plough or dig or perform any manaal labour, 
without using an instrument which has the form of a 
cross ; the structure of the human body differs from 
that of brutes by its cross-like shape, formed by the 
upright neck^ the outstretched hands, and the nose 
projecting from the forehead ; even the banners and 
trophies which the Romans bore in their triumphal 
processions, as marks of their power and supremacy^ 
and the statues which were erected to the emperors 
after their death, have the form of the cross.* In the 
Old Testament we find many other symbols of the 
cross. The tree of life planted in Paradise was a type 
of the cross ;* the ark in which Noah was preserved 
with his family, reflected the redeeming power of the 
cross* Under a tree, the oak of Mamre, God appear- 
ed to Abraham (Gen. xviii. 4, 8.) Jacob saw in 
a dream a ladder, and God (the Son) upon it, (Gen. 
xxyiii. 12.) The same Jacob put rods in the troughs of 
his uncle's flocks, in order to make the cattle fruitful. 
Gen. XXX. 37* On his departure from Laban^ he 
boasted that only wifth his staff he had passed over 
Jordan.^ It was a staff' by which Thamar proved that 
fAe was pregnant by Judah, Gen. xxxviii. 35. With 
a staff Moses was sent to deliver the people of Israel^ 
fExod. iv. 17.) with this staff he divided the Red Sea, 
?Exod. xiv. 16) ; by virtue of the staff water gushed 
lorth from the rock, (Exod. xvii. 5. Numb. xx. 8) ; bv 
a piece' of wood the waters of Marah were sweetened, 

* Apol 1, 55, p. 76, sq. (p. 9(^ B — E.-.Minuc. Fel. Octav. 

& 29, p. 112 TertuU. Apol. c. 16, T. v. p. 35, ad naium, 1, 

12, p. 120, sq.— -Prudent, peristeph, 10, 621, sqq. 

Crux ilia Christi, qoam novellam dicitis 
NasGjBDte mundo factus ut primum est homo, 
Ezpressa signis, expedita est Uteris. 
Advertus ejus nuUe per roiracula 
Prsenuntiatus ore vatum coosono. 

* Dial. e. Tr. c. 86, p. 183, (p. 312, D.) 

• Dial, e. Tr. c. 138, p. 229, (p. 867, D.) 

♦ Dial, c, Tr, c. 86, p. 183, sq. (p. 313.) Compare Irenaeus, 
adv, hares. 6, 1 7, p. 314. Tertull. adv. Jud. c. 13, T. ii. p. 
257, sq. Prudentius, Caihem. 5, 93, sqq. 
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(Exod* xTi. 25.) The people found seventy willows 
(palms) at their resting-place at Elim, (Exod. xv. 27. 
Num. xxxiii. 9.) In consequence of the hudding of 
his reed Aaron was made high-priest, (Numb. xvii. 8.) 
Darid compares the righteous to a green and fruitful 
tree, (Ps. i. 3) : by God's rod and 8ta£f the same pro- 
phet acknowledges he was comforted, (Ps. xxiii. 4.) 
By means of a piece of wood JKisha recovered the 
iron axe, which one of the sons of the prophets had 
lost in the Jordan while felling wood for building a 
school for the prophets, (2 Kings yi. 5.) Isaiah deno- 
minates the promised Messiah a rod from the stem of 
Jesse, (Is. xL 1.) Moreover, when Moses, in blessing 
the tribe of Joseph, says, ** his horns aire the horns of 
an unicorn, with them he shall push the nations to 
the ends of the earth,"^ (Deut. xxxiii. 17); when the 
Psalmist, in distress and anguish, exclaims, " hear me 
against the horns of the unicorn/' (Ps. xxii. 21) ;* 
when Moses, during the battle with the Amalekites, 
stretched out his arms, supported by Hur and Aaron, 
the w^ole day, and thus essentially contributed to the 
overthrow of the enemy ;^ when the same Moses, at 



» Dial 0. Tr. c. 91, p. 188, (p. 3J8, C. D.) Compare Ter- 
tull. mdv- Marc. 3, 18, T. i. p. 137. adv, Jud. c 10, T. ii. p. 
246. 

« Dial 0. Tr. c 105, p. 200, (p. 332, D.) The possibility 
of seeing in the horns of the unicorn a type of the crosA 
resulted from Justin's regarding the cross as composed of 
unicorn's horns. The cross, he says, consisted of one straight 
piece of wood — a second piece is added to this transversely, 
and thus the highest part of the first piece appears a horn, 
and the two projecting ends of the transverse have also the ap- 
pearance of horns ; lastly, the peg which is placed in the mid- 
dle of the upright, and on which the person crucified rests, 
forms a fourth horn. See Bynaeua de morte Jesu Chrxati 
(Amstel. 1698) iii. 234. 

» Dial 0. Tr. c. 90, p. 187, sq. (p. 317, D. 318, A.)— c. Ill, 
p. 204, (p. 338, A. B.) Compare Bamah. EpiaL c. 12, T. i. 
p. 69. Tertull. adv. Marc. 3, 18, T. i. p. 138. adv. Jud, c. 
10, T. ii. p. 247. Cyprian, exhort. Martyr, c. 8, T. ii. p. 198. 
Prudent. Cathem. 12, 169, sqq. Justin professes his conviction 
that the outstretched arms of Moses, by thus assuming tiie 
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God's command^ made a hnzen serpent, and placed it 
on a pole, for the cure of tke Israelites who were bit- 
ten by the poisonous serpents (Numbers xxi. 6.) ;* all 
thesQ were prophetic intimations of the crucifixion of 
Jesus. The horns of the unicorn, as well as the out- 
stretched hands of Moses, and the pole on which the 
brazen serpent was raised, typified the cross. In 
Isaiah, the Messiah declares in direct terms, that his 
hands would be stretched out all day on the cross ; 
and by David he speaks in the clearest language of the 
piercing of his hands and feet (Ps. xxii. 17}** The pro- 
form of the cross, contributed to the victory of the Israelites 
over the Amalekites. He expressly guards against the sup- 
position that tlie prayers of Moses led to this result. Prayer, 
he allows, offered up with cries and tears, with bended knees 
and downcast looks, may prevail with God. But Moses pray- 
ed not thus, nor any one esise during the battle. 

* Apoi. 1, 60, p. 79, (p. 93. A.) Dial, c, Tr, c 91, p. 189, 
(p. 319, A. B.)— c. 94, p. 191, (p. 321, D. 322, A.)— c. 112, 
p. 206, (p. 339, A.)_c 131, p. 2*24, (p. 361, A.) 

« Apoi, 1, 36, p. 66, (p. 76, A. B.) Dial, c, Tr. c. 97, p. 
193, (p. 324, B. C.)-.c. 104, p. 199, (p. 332, A.) The Jew 
Trypho appealed expressly to Deut. xxi. 23, as a proof that 
the crucifixion of Jesus was a decisive fact against his Mes- 
siahship. Justin does not satisfy himself with showing, by a 
reference to other prophetic passages of the Old Testament, 
that the crucifixion was not inconsistent with the office and 
dignity of the Messiah ; but enters into particulars relative to 
the alleged curse pronounced by Moses ; in order to point 
out how unjustifiable was the inference which Trypho drew 
from it. In the first place, he instructs his opponent, that the 
passage ought not to be interpreted with stringent iiterality. 
Although it says that " Every one is cursed who hangieth on 
a tree/* yet the crucified Christ was as little included in his 
own person in this curse, as God could be charged with vio- 
lating his own command, because, after he had forbidden, by 
Moses, the making of any graven image, he nevertheless or- 
dered the erection of the brazen serpent. So, then, he pro- 
ceeds to say, it is easy to perceive how the Old Testament 
prophecies cuuld call the crucified Messiah accursed, without 
his tieing regarded personally as one accursed by God. This 
is the fact which was prophetically announced, that Christ, in 
dying, took upon himself the curse under which Jews and 
Gentiles lay for their sins, and became accursed with his fol- 
lowers, by Jews and Gentiles both in word and deed. DiaL 
«. Tr- 0. 94, sqq. p. 191, gq. (p. 321, D,--323, C) 
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pbets predicted Hot onlj the crucifixion of Jesus, but 
the particular circumstances under which it would take 

glace. Jacob (Gen. xlix. 11.) and Zechariah (Zech. ix. 
.) both testified of the last entry into Jerusalem, and 
alluded to the assand the foal of which Christ made use.^ 
The hjmn which Christ sang at the last supper with 
his disciples,' (Matt. xxvi. 30, and Ps. xxii. 23) ; the 
agony he endured in the garden of Gethseraane, when 
he prayed, ^^ Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me" (Matt. xxti. 39, and Ps. xxii. 3,) when his 
heart and his bones trembled, and the sweat fell from 
him like drops of blood,^ (Luke xxii. 44, and Ps. xxii. 
15); the band of soldiers who seized him in the 
Mount of Olives (Ps. xxii. 13), and the desertion to 
which he was abandoned^ in this captivity (Ps. xxii. 
12,) — are all commemorated by David. Zechariah 
declares that he would be deserted by his disciples, 
and that they would be scattered at his crucifixion.' 
(Zech. xiii. 7*) ^^ meetings of the Sanhedrimi* 
(Pa. xxii. 17) ; the silence of the accused before Pi- 
late^ (Ps. xxii. 16) ; the combination of the Jews %nd 
Herod with the Roman soldiers and Pilate against 
Jesus* (Ps. ii. 1), and his being sent to Herod Antipas' 
(Luke xxiii. 7* Ps* xxii. 14) ; the casting lots for his 
garments^^ (Ps. xxii. 19) ; the scorn wiUi which the 

^ ^pol. I, 32, p. 63, (p. 73, E. 74, A.)— 1, 36, p. 66, (p. 76, 
C. D.) Dial c. Tr, c 63, p. 149, (p. 272, D. 273, A.) 
5 Dial c. Tr. c. 106, p. 200, sq. (p. 333, C. D.) 
»Z)m/. c. Tr. c. 99, p. 194, (p. 326, A.)— c 103, p. 199, 
(p. 331, C. D.) 

♦ Dial c, Tr. c 103, p. 198, (p. 330, A— C.) 

• Dial e. ft. c. 63, p. 149, (p. 273, B— D.) 
« Dial c. Tr. c 194, p. 199, (p. 332, B.) 

' Dial c. Tr. c 102, p. 197, (p. 329, B. C.)— c. 103, p. 199, 
(p. 332, A.) Justin believed that the sileuce of Jesus before 
Pilate was intimated in Isa. 1. 4. 

« jlpol I, 40, p. 67, (p. 78, E. 79, C.) 

9 Dial. 0. Tr. c. 103, p. 198, (p. 330, C. 331, A.) Hosea 
also prophesied the sending of Jesus to Herod (z. 6). Com- 
pare Tertuli adv. Maro. 4, 42, T. I. p. 307, sq. 

*o Apol 1, 35, p. 66, (p. 76, C.)—Dial c. Tr. c 97, p. 193, 
(p. 324, C.)~c. 104, p. 199, (p. 332, B.) 
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Jews treated him both by words and gestures while 
he hung upon the cross^ (Matt, xxrii. 39, and Ps. xxii, 
8) ; the cry of anguish which he uttered on the cross, 
** My Gt)d, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?**■ 
(Ps- xxii. 2) ; his expiring words, ^' Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit/'^ (Ps. xxii. 21) — all 
these events David saw in spirit, and depicted in pro- 
phetic language. That Christ would hang till evenins 
on the cross, was declared by the prophets, and typified 
by Moses, when, during the battle against the Ama- 
lekites, he stretched out his arms in the form of a cross 
till evening.^ (Exod. xvii. 12.) And the prophets of 
the Old Testament have acknowledged and described 
the exaltation and glorification of Christ after the ter- 
mination of his sufferings, if not with the same fulness 
and particularity, yet with not less truth and distinct- 
ness than his humiliation. David (Ps. iii. 5, xxii. 23) 
and Isaiah (Isa. liii. 9, Mi. 2) gire general intimation^ 
of his resurrection.^ That this resurrection would take 
place on the eighth day of the week, is intimated by 
the number of persons who entered Noah's ark ;^ and 
that the day of the resurrection would be the third 
from that of the crucifixion, is prefigured by Jonah's 
staying three days in the belly of the fish.'' David 
describes the ascension of Jesus into heaven (Ps. xxiv. 
7» and ex. 1).^ The laying waste of Judea, which the 
divine justice inflicted a few years after the ascension, 
and the expatriation of the Jews, which the Emperor 
Hadrian decreed after the suppression of the rebellion 

* Apol. 1, 38, p. 66, (p. 77, K)-'Dial e. Tr. c. 101, p. 196, 
(p. 328, B.) 

« Dial. 0. Tr. c 99, p. 194, (p. 326, D. 326, A.) 
■ IHcU. c. Tr. c 106, p. 20«, (p. 333, A. B.) 

* Dial c. Tr. c. 97, p. 193, (p. 824, A.) 

<» Dial. c. Tr. c. 97, p. 193, (p. 324, B.)_c. 106, p. 200, sq. 
(p. 333, C. D.) 

* Dial e. Tr. c. 138, p. 229, (p. 367, C.) 
^Dial. c. Tr. c. 107, p. 201, (p. 334, B. C) 

* Apol 1, 45, p. 70, (p. 82, D. E.)— I, 51, p. 73, (p. 86, D. 
E.)— DioZ. 0. Tr. c 36, p. 134, (p. 254, D. E, 265.) 
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under Bar-Kpchba, are threatened bj Isaiah (Ixir. 10, 
and i. 7).* 

The prophets testified of the conyersion of the 
heathen to Jesus,* under many beautiful images, and 
in elevated, glowing language. When Jacob ex- 
presses the expectation (Gen. xlix. 10), that a Prince 
from Judah should be the hope of the Qentiles ; when 
David (Ps. ii. 5) calls the heathen the inheritance of 
the Messiah ; when the Messiah himself^ by the mouth 
of the prophet Isaiah, (Ixv. I), in mingled terms of joy 
and sorrow, exclaims, ^ I have revealed myself to 
them that ask not for me ; I am found of them who 
sought me not; I have said to the heathen who 
called not on my name, Behold ! here am I ! I have 
stretched out my hands unto a disobedient and re* 
bellious people;*' when God, by the samB prophet 
Isaiah, promises, ^' More shall be the children of the 
desolate than the children of the married wife," (Isa. 
liv. 1) ; when the prophetic Spirit says, by David, 
of the heralds of the Christian doctrine (Ps. six. 4), 
^^ their sound is gone out through all the earth, and 
the words to the end of the world;" when Ma- 
lachi, (i. 11,) speaking for Jehovah, says, ^' from the 
rising of the sun to its going down, my name shall be 
glorified among the heathen/' Who does not recog- 
nize, in all these passages, a true prophetic mirror of 

^ jlpol, 1, 47, p> 71> (p* 84, A. B.) See the remarks of Pni- 
dentius Maranus {Dial, o* Tr, c. 16, p. 116), on the law whioh 
forbad the Jews from entering their &ther-land. 

^ Clem. Reeognii. 5, II, T. I. p. £43. Quod Judaeoram 
propheta predizit eum a gentibas expectandum, supra modum 
in eo fidem vcri confirmat. 8i enim dixisset a Judnts eatpec- 
tandum, noa aliqoid eximium prophetaase videretur, quod a 
Gontribuii pi^lo et a propria gente aperaretnr is, cnjus adven- 
ttts ad salutem mundi fuerat repromisans; videretur enim 
magis consequentifB ratio esse, ut hoc fieret, quam magpaifi- 
centia prophetaUs. Nunc autem cum prophece dicnnt, omnem 
illam spem quae de salute mundi repromittitur, et novitatem 
regni, qun instituenda per Christum e8t» atqua omnia, que de 
eo indicantur, ad gentes esse transferenda ; jam non secundum 
congequentiam rerum sed incredibili quodam Taticinationis 
eventu magnificentia prophetica confirmatur. 
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the history of the church ; who does not discern in 
them a faithful liyelj image of the success which the 
Gospel has had among the Gentiles since its first pro- 
mulgation? The Jews, who were in possession of 
the prophecies, and constantly expected a Mesbiah, 
when he came, knew him not, hut put him to death ; 
the Gentiles, on the contrary, who had never heard of 
a Messiah, full of joy and faith, renounced their idols 
and devoted themselves, through Jesus, to the unhe- 
gotten God, after the Apostles, going forth from Je- 
rusalem, had delivered to them the prophecies, and 
published the Gospel.^ Already (in Justin's time) 
the Church counts a far greater number of members 
from among the Gentiles than irom among the Jews 
and Samaritans.* Men of all races place their expec- 
tations on him who was crucified in Judea ;' there is 
not a single race, either among the barbarians or 
among i;he Greeks, or by whatever name they are 
called, Hamaxobii, (those who live in waggons as 
the ancient Scythians,) or Aoeci, (those who are desti- 
tute of habitations,) or shepherds living in tents, who 
do not present sacrifices of prayer and thanksgiving to 
the Father and Creator of all things, in the name of 
the crucified Jesus.^ In what striking colours does 

' Apol 1, 49, p. 72, (p. 84, E. 85, A.) 

* Apol. 1, 63, p. 74, (p. 88, C.) 

» Apol. 1, 32, p. C3, (pf 73, D.)'^IfiaL o. Tr. c 122, p. 216, 
(p. 351, B. C.) 

♦ Apol. 1, 40, p. 67, (p. 78, C. D.) Dial. c. Tr. c. 117, p. 
210, sq. (p. 344, D. 345, C.) v^i h «Xm W) ri yitt •»de«^«», «ri 
fia^fid^mii ATI 'EXknftn afrf &TXiif tfrmSv ivifiari itrfcg'ayo(tv«f*(f»tf, 

vf wmr^i xeti wunr^ rSf »\m yifnrau. The hyperbole, that 
Christianity had already been propagated and received among 
the farthest nations of the earth, is a standing patristical para- 
dox. It is to be met with in the Fathers of every century* 
Herm. past. 3, 9, 17, T. J. p. 118. Iren. adv. hcsres, 3, 11, p* 
190, xarinra^reu h httiXfifftu {«} vr»ffvn rns yns. !» 2, p. 48* 

Tertull. ofifv. Marc. 3, 20, T. I. p. 141. Chistus 

totum jam orbem evangelii sal fide capit.— -adr. Jud. c. 7* T. 
II. p. 227, sq. Clem. Strom. 6, 18, 167, T. III. p. 203, iw 



I 
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Micah paint the jojfiil haste with which the heathen 
repair to the mountain of the Lord, to receive the new 
law which came forth from Zion and Jerusalem^ and 
to take possession of the Holy Land.^ The conyersion 
of the Gentiles to Jesus, and their reception into the 
Christian church is, in part, sjmholically represented in 
the history of Noah, and especially of Jacoh. When 
Noah, in consequence of the offence committed hy his 
son Ham, prophetically declared that the posterity of 
Shem would occupy the dwellings and possessions of 
Canaan, and that Japheth's posterity would succeed 
to the Shemites, and should possess what the latter 
had formerly taken from the Canaanites, — this pro>- 
phetic announcement first obtained its fuU aocompUsh- 
ment in the conversion of the Gentiles. The Jews, 
the descendants of Shem, according to the diyine will, 
invaded the land of the Canaanites and possessed it ; 
but after Christ had come and had called men to re- 
pentance, to love and union, and the reception of the 
blessing, his saints, the Gentiles, received this land ; 
men of all countries, bond and firee, were taught, that if 
they acknowledged the truths which was announced 
by Jesus and the prophets, and believed in the Sa- 
viour, they would Uve with him in that land, and in- 
herit eternal unchangeable blessings.* Jacob, finally, 
married, besides his two free wives, bonds- women, by 
whom he had children, for no other reason but to in- 
timate, prophetically, that Christ would admit the 

9i)«r»aX8 rou ^fttrifw Xiyas ov» ifietnf Iv *7irWf /U0v*l, ««dff<re^ iv 
Tf *EkXaii ^ ^iXoffa^iti i;^vBn Tt «»« treiffttf rh* tliui/Aivtif tr^^Mp 
*EkXnf»n vt «/H« xms fiet^fia^mf nara t^tos »») Mtifimt x«2 ^iXtf 

piXt^Sfttf 0i/» ixiyMt tf^ti iwi rh* aXn^ef* fu^iftit, Origen. 

0. Ceis. 1, 27, T. 1. p. 340, 2, 13, p. 400. Arnob. adv. gent. 

2, 6, T. I. p. 49, 2, 12, p. 56. Lactant. de mort. perseeut, o. 3. 

Kaseb. praep, evang. I, 3, p. 8, 4, 15, p. 154. Compare By* 

neeres de morte Jesu ChrisH, (Amstel. 1691,) I. p. 322, sqq. 

and Cave, antiquitatet patrum et eccles. p. 15, sqq. 
* Vial. c. Tr. c. 109, sq. p. 202, sq. (p. 336, A.—C.) 
^ Dial. c. Tr, c. 139, p. 230, (p. 366, B. 369, A.) 
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Canaanites among the descendants of Japheth, all 
alike free, and mdke them coheirs.^ 

This imposing array of fulfilled prophecies, this 
striking embodying of prophetic shadows in historic 
truth within the pale of Christianity, forms, as we have 
said, for JustiiL, the basis of his final and inrulnerable 
proof of the divine origin and consecration of the 
Church. The folfilment that had already taken place 
of so many events, presented him^ at the same time^ 
with a pledge of the divine dignity and truth of those 
parts of the Old Testament prophecies, to which, for 
a time, there was no historical counterpart, since their 
contents reached beyond his age. To these belong the 
future dominion of Jesus over all his enemies, (Ps. ii. 
8, xcvi. 10,) ;^ his second advent in resplendent gloiy, 
(Dan. vii. 13) ;^ the resurrection of the dead, (£zek. 
Kxxvii. 7) > the lamentation and wailing of the Jews, 
when they shall again see the crucified one in the 
splendour of his majesty. (Is. Ixiii. 17, Ixiv. 11. 
Zach. xii. 10.)* 

' DiaL c. Tr, c 140, p. 230, (p 369, B.) Wurm remarks, 
*' it would be a forced construction if wts took the words, x«) 
Tws iv yivti 'id^iB SvTOS aito rw Jietvmkv ^aarati aa meaning-, 
' those of Japheth's descendants who share the fate of Ca- 
naan's, «. e. are slaves.' Justin considered all slaves among the 
various nations of the earth as descendants of Canaan, because 
Noah, had denoonoed on his grandson the curse of slavery. 
For t^ese Canaanites, scattered among the posterity of Shem 
and Japheth, Jesus had won freedom. Justin designedly re- 
marks that Jesus had bestowed freedom on all the Canaanites 
who lived among the race of Japheth ; for he wishes to show 
that all the gentiles, without distinction, are received without 
distinction among the new people of Ood. On this account, 
when he represents Jacob's family as a type of this union oif 
the children of Noah, he attaches particular weight to the cir- 
comstance, that the sons of the two bonds- women were placed 
on an equality with those of Leah and Rachel." Apologie der 
Christenthums von Justin^ ^e. in Klaiber's Studien der evangel, 
Geistlichkeit Wirtemberg'e, I. 2. 32. 

» Apol. 1, 40, sq. p. 67, sq. (p. 79, A.DE. 80, A) 



» Jpol. 1, 51, p. 73, (p. 80, E.) 
- ^pol. 1, 52, p. 74, (p. 87, B.D.) 
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In reference to these, and similar prophecies, Jus- 
tin makes the following ohseryation: '* Since >ve 
hare shewn that every &ing which has already come 
to pass^ was foretold hy the prophets hefore ii actually 
happened^ it is necessary to helieye also in the uncon- 
ditional occurrence of all that has in like manner heen 
foretold, hut has not yet happened. For as what has 
already come to pass has heen* according to the pre- 
ceding announcement, notwithstanding it seemed in- 
credible, so that which still remains, will assuredly be 
fulfilled, however inconceivable and incredible it may 
appear/*^ 

The importance which Justin, and after him the 
whole ancient Church, attached to the evidence of 
prophecy, we have already charged with being dispro- 
portionate, and we must here repeat the censure, 
without disputing that this imputed over-valuation, 
in the first striking impression which the strict con- 
nection between the Old and New Testaments, — the 
palpable, undeniable connection between the Idea of 
the Messiah and the historical Christ, must have made 
on a heathen Neophyte, had a very natural basis in 
the strict theory of inspiration to which Justin was 
pledged, and in the allegorical method of interpretation 
which attached itself to this theory. At all events, we 
must condemn Justin's lawless treatment of prophecy, 
the arbitrary manner in which he sought for concrete 
references to events of the New Dispensation, in the 
most general statements and irrelevant narratives of 
the Old Testament. Celsus,* not without justice, ob- 
served in reference to such a method ; ** No one can 
prove that there is a God, and a Son of God, on the 
ground of such obscure images, such foolish interpre- 
tations, and such insignificant marks." Who, for ex- 

'- Apol. 1, 52, p. 73, (p. 87, A.) Theophil. ad autcl. 2, 9, 
p. 335, (p. 88, A.) Tertull. apolog. c. 20, T. V. p. 41, hiiic 
apud nos futurorum quoque fides tuta est, jam scilicet proba- 
torum, quia cum illis, quae quotidie probantur, praedicebantur. 
Clem, homil 2, 10, T. I. p. 624. 
a Origen. c. CeU- 2, 30, T. I. p. 412. 
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ample, ^ould be conyinced of the diTine foreknow- 
ledge and foretelling of the crucifixion of Jesus, merely 
because Justin belicTed he could discern symbols of 
the cross in all natural objects, and in every piece of 
wood which is mentioned in the Old Testament? 
The ease also must appear singular with whjch the 
Apologist handled the evidence to which he assigned 
the first rank before all others, in so dogmatical a man- 
ner, that he does not make the slightest allusion to 
the scruples of heathen opponents,^ which he did not 
pass over in reference to miracles, and with which he 
could not be unacquainted. Without doubt, by this 
negligence, as well as by the want ef discrimination 
and selection, the convincing power which belongs 
to the evidence from prophecy, was muqh weakened, 
and what ought to have been an instrument of triumph 
to Christianity, rather tended to increase the triumph 
of its opponents. Only in a community which under- 
stood how to distinguish properly the solid foundation 
from the slight superstructure, the omission might 
pass without injury. Beyond all contradiction, Justiti 
advocated the Christian cause more successfully when 
he undertook to prove its divine glory, by its incom- 
parable elevation above all human philosophy, and by 
i'ts astonishing influence on the morals of its profes- 
sors. Here there was no occasion for a subtlety of 
thought, of which Justin was little capable — here he 
required only the testimony of his personal experience 
in order to attain a correct perception of facts that fell 
under his own observation. Here all the energies of 
his heart and mind were brought out ; and we have 
only to regret that they were not displayed more fre- 
quently. Had the Martyr made this department of 
Apologetics the comer-stone of his argumentation, his 
name would have been still more illustrious, occupy- 
ing^ as it does, the first place in point of time^ in the 
history of that science. 

' Compare the remarks of Celsus, in Origen. o. Cels. 2, 28, 
T. I. p. 411, and 7, 8, sqq. p. 699^ sqq. 
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SECTION IV. 

PARTICULAR DOCTRINEST. 

INTRODUCTORT OBSERVATIONS ON JUSTIN^S DOCTRINAL 

POINT or VIEW^. 

The substance of religious truth is given in the books 
of Scripture ; but the reception of this truth by the in- 
dividual mind exists under manifold forms. Though 
these forms may vary considerably, since they are hu- 
man, yet the substance itself cannot be subject to si- 
milar variations, or it would be no longer Christian. 
All scientific investigation in the province of Christian 
dogmatics, can and must have no higher aim, than to 
find the most adequate form possible for the Christian 
doctrine, as it is given in the books of Scripture, and 
is evolved by a sound interpretation. The character 
of this form determines the doctrinal position of the 
theologian. According as the investigator frames a 
more or less perfect body for the Christian Spirit, he is 
more or less orthodox. Complete orthodoxy is the 
complete solution of this problem. In general, many 
causes co-operate to give a peculiar impression to in- 
dividual attempts at the solution. The most influen- 
tial are the power of individuality, and the spirit of the 
times to which the individual belongs. By these two 
factors Justin's doctrinal position is to be determined. 
Hence his orthodoxy is only a very imperfect approxi- 
mation to the ideal ; his dogmatics are never wholly 
free from fluctuation. The Apologist believes, indeed, 
that he is standing on thoroughly scriptural ground ; 
but the troubled waves of the age visibly enough dash 
over the soil ; he represses his individuality, it is true, 
as much as possible, but he also succumbs to the often 
lamented, but seldom avoided lot, that secretly mingles 
what is human with what is divine. In his case the 
influence of the age is very visible. His dogmatics in 
several respects, are a faithful reflection of the senti- 

VOL. II. K 
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ments that were predominant or coming into vogue in 
his times. We do not mean to assert that Justin was 
slavishly attached to the philosophy of the day, or de- 
voted to any party that stood beyond the circle of 
scriptural Christianity. Justin owned allegiance to no 
philosophy save the Gospel ; he symbolized with no 
party which did not hold Christ for its head, and the 
apostolic doctrine for its confession. But in particu- 
lar points^ and without a fixed adherence to a determi- 
nate system^ his representation of Christian doctrine 
is sometimes mingled with ingredients, which were 
more or less the productions of the age, elements of an 
exuberant speculative tendency, and in some measure 
unsound accretions on the body of scriptural doctrine. 
The contrary assertion, that Justin was in a state of 
perpetual and unjustifiable dependency to one definite 
philosophy or sect, has been made both in reference to 
Platonism and Ebionitism, but in each case falsely.^ 

The controversy respecting the Platonism of the 
Fathers is well known. The charge brought, at an 
early period, by Marcellus of Ancyra* and Jerome^ 
against Origen, that he mingled the elements of the 
Platonic philosophy with the Christian doctrines, was 
repeated in the seventeenth, and more vehemently still 
in the eighteenth century, and extended to several 
others of the Fathers, especially to the teachers of the 
second century.^ Among those to whom such an un- 
justifiable mixture of Platonic philosophy with Chris- 
tianity has been imputed, Justin generally stands fore- 
most.'^ It is singular that, even to this day, the ques- 

' Though this assertion has generally been presented in a 
separate form, Hagenbach has united them, and charged Jus- 
tin " with much Judaism along with his Hellenistic partiali* 
ties," {Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichtef I. 66.) 

^ Euseb. e, MarcelL 1, 4, p. 23, A. B. (Col. 1688.) 

' Hieronym. ad Fammach, advers. errores. Joan. Hierosol, 
T. II. p. 116. 

^ Keil gives an accoiint of the authors on this subject in his 
work de dociorihus veterU ecclesia culpa corrupts per platonkaa 
tententias theologia Uberandis. Opusc. Academ. ed. Goldh. p. 
444, sq. 

* Souverain, ( Versuch uber den Piatonismus der Kirchenvater 
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tion has not been settled in what this mixture of Pla- 
tonism and Christianity consists. While some persons 
talk of a transference of doctrines peculiarly Platonic 
to Christianityi others profess to detect nothing more 
than methods of proora, imagery, figures of speech, 
and turns of expression, which have been borrowed 
from Plato. It is clear that the controversy has a real 
meaning and character only if made according to the 
%rmer representation. Who would seriously think of 
maintaining that, against a philosophy to which many 
of the most influential believers in Christianity pre- 
viously belonged, — which, for ages, formed the most 
important instrument of general mental cultivation, — 
which, not unfrequently, wa^ honoured with the title 
of a Christianity before Christ,^ which exactly in 
the age immediately succeeding the birth of Christ, at- 
tained a renovated though very metamorphosed exis- 
tence, — that, against this philosophy, the church had 
so hermetically sealed itself, that, in no single point, 
was it touched, penetrated, or aided by it. Who would 
seriously hesitate to subscribe to the remark of Baum- 
garten*Crusius ? — " The universal influence of Pla- 
tonism was the strongest and most determinate of 
civilized heathenism, which was pre-eminently shewn 
in the fact, that the dogmatic or speculative tendency 
more and more gained the ascendency over the simple 
practical spirit of the Christian world; in the language 
of the dogmatics of the church, much that is Platonic 

uherseizt und heratisgeg. von Laffler, 2 Av/l' ZuUich. 1792, s. 
295, says, ^' it must be allowed, whether we like it or not, that 
JuBtin first introduced a new mode of expression, on reli^^ious 
subjects, — that he first made use of a style which was wholly 
unknown to his predecessors, to a Clement, a Barnabas, a 
'JHermas, and a Polycarp, and that he first introduced a philo- 
sophical phraseology, in which Platonic ma^^iiiloquence is every- 
where apparent, but not the simplicity of Jesus Christ." Com* 
pare Colberg's Platonisch, hermetisches Christentliumy (Frank, 
und Leipz. IfiOO,) I. 26. Pertsch^a Versuch einer Kirchen 
historie^ If. 66, 70, and Augnsci's Lehrbuch der chrisUichen 
Dofftnengeschichte, (4 Aufl.) 47. 

' See Ackerraann's Das Christliche im Plato und in der 
Platonischen Philosophic, 2, 14. 
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remains fixed for ever."^ If no farther extension be given 
to the Platonism of the Church Fathers than this, then 
beyond a doubt Justin must be reckoned among the 
Platonists.* He brought to Christianity a decidedly 
Grecian education; he introduced Platonic dialectics; 
he adopted and employed Platonic distinctions ; as, for 
example, terming prophetic inspiration an ecstacy, 
and Platonic expressions and phrases/ such as a/j,o^zoc, 
vXri, and the like. But in this sense the imputati^ 
of Platonism is seldom made. More commonly it is 
alleged that Justin, like many church teachers after 
him, actually introduced into the scheme of Christian 
doctrine, (and in so doing deformed it,) specific Pla- 
tonic doctrines which had no foundation in the sacred 
Scriptures.' In this sense, however, the imputation 
must be rejected. Justin must have involved himself 
in self-contradiction, he must have been unfaithful to 
his own principles, if he had, knowingly, transplanted 
Platonic maxims into Christianity. Moreover, it 
would remain to be explained, why he had received 
merely Platonism^ and no other philosophical dogmas 
into his religious fkith. He allowed no specific pre- 
eminence to Platonism over the other Grecian systems. 
Once, indeed, he calls Plato the first among the philo- 
sophers/ but on other occasions he ranks him with 
Pythagoras and Aristotle.* Sometimes, indeed, he 

' Compendium der Christlichen Dogmengeschichtey (Leipz. 
1840,) I. 67. 

^ Justin^d Platonism is reduced to a mere empty name, in 
the view taken of it by the anonymous author of Ilistoire 
critique de Veclectisme ou des nouveaux Plantonidensy (Avrg;. 
ll^ii,) II. 144. ** Le Platonisme de Saint Justin se reduit ^ 
ndopter lea sentimens, que Platoii a puises dans Tdcriture, et ^ 
coiidamner ce, qu'il a enseign^ de contraire a IV'criture. 

^ Souveraiu inchides Justin among those church teacher* 
*' wh<» breathe nothing but Platonism." 298, 354. 

^ Coh. ad. Gr. C. 12, p. 16, (p. 13, A.) o tr^eHrc; rSv ^i>.oa-o' 

•^ Coh. ad Gr. C. 5, p. 10, (p. 5, D.) rZv iv^o^eruraiv »at 
'A^ia-ToriXav:. — I>ial. C. Tr. C. 5, p. 108, (p. 2*24, A.) U\a.rwya 
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mentions the Platonic philosophy "with a kind of dis- 
tinction, hut he allows it to possess no nearer relation- 
ship than the other renowned Grecian systems to the 
Christian faith ; its periphery remains essentially the 
same in which the latter moved round Christianity.^ 
Why then, we are compelled to ask, did Justin, if he 
really transferred the theorism of Plato to Christianity, 
so narrow his point of view, and not extend his Plato- 
nism to Hellenism ?' It would he difficult to find an 
answer to this question. For neither the predominant 
esteem which the Platonic philosophy obtained in the 
age of Justin, nor the circumstance that Justin passed 
from the Academy into the Church, can furnish a sa- 
tisfactory reply. Aristotelism had eminent advocates 
in Justin's time; Stoicism ruled the throne itself; 
and Pythagoreism had revived. But Justin left the 
Platonic school, because he had at last arrived at the 
conviction, that in the most important points of en- 
quiry, it could oflfer no greater certainty than other 
philosophical systems. But besides its not being easy 
to perceive why Justin should merely adopt Platonism, 
a second reason may be given, why it was impossible 
that he could knowingly transplant Platonic doctrines 
into Christianity. Inasmuch as he considered Platon- 
ism to be essentially equally distant from the centre of 
Christian truth with the other Grecian systems of phi- 
losophy, he must have regarded every admission of 

' Apol 2, 13, p. 97, (p. 51, B.) The false interpretation of 
this passage by Brucker, (Hist. Crit, Philos. T. iii. p. 371,) is 
corrected by Keil. (Opusc, Academ. p. 453.) Dial, c. Tr. c. 2, 
p. 102, sq. (p. 218, C.) : r/ wati Vt i^n (piXoiro^tet xet) ov ^u^49 
zaTSTifA{pB-9f us rovf utB-ciitovf, tovs fTflXXovf XjXwSgv Oh yk^ £9 
TIkuTMViXoi n^ctf olTt Iret'iKo) av}\ lit^t^afrnrixtii tviX ^tv^nrtxtii 
§uo\ TlvB^wyo^txoi, fiteif ovtrns retVTfis ixt^rnff-ns* 

^ An attempt atauchan extension has been made by Bruck- 
er, {hist Crit, Philosoph, T. VI. p. 535,) Ran {diatribe de 
philos. sanct.patr, Justini. Mart, et Athenag. p. 23, 30, liquido 
ex his conseqiiitur, Justinum cum eclecticis fecisse), and 
lately by Ammon, {die Fortbildung des Chriytenih.z. Wolire' 
liffion. 2Auf. II. 7I.)" thus an pclectic school was formed to 
which Justin Martyr belonged, who adopted the Platonic an d 
Stoical principles, and hence often confounded together Jew - 
ish, Christian, and heathen sentiments," 
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Platonic speculations into Christian dogmatics, as a 
departure from truth into error. According to him, 
the essential nature of heathenism was error : Christi- 
anity alone had absolute truth ; eren the good and 
the true, of which the Grecian sages had spoken, be- 
longed not peculiarly to them ; it was only a scanty 
and alloyed fragment of what Christianity possessed 
in all its fulness, and in unclouded splendour ; it wa» 
only a dim reflexion of the full dirine knowledge 
which was embodied in the Christian doctrine. Jus- 
tin could no more wish to borrow from the Platonic 
system than from any other heathen philosophy, 
or independent product of the speculative reason^ 
and incorporate it with Christian doctrines, without 
appearing and reproaching himself as being a corrupter 
of Christianity. If, in addition to this general view 
of the case, we add Justin's remark, that Christ 
claimed for his followers an independence on all hu- 
man doctrine, and would have them take only 
his doctrine and that of the prophets/ as their sole 
guide, and if, again, we compare with this remark, 
the confession of the Martyr, that his CJiristian con- 
sciousness, perfectly free from the authority of human 
wisdom, acknowledged that only as Christian truth 
which approved itself to him as such from the Scrip- 
tures,*— -the supposition of a conscious transference of 
Platonic doctrine into Christianity, by Justin^ loses 
the least shadow of probability. 

There now remains only the supposition, (in itself 
a possible one,) that Justin, not consciously but un- 
consciously, had effected that amalgamation of Pla- 
tonism and Christianity ; that since his general habits 
of thought had been so governed by Platonic contem- 
plations, Platonism and Christianity had^ unnoticed 

^ Dial. c. Tr. c 48, p. 14.% (p. 2^, n.> «J« ••^^m^'iiW 

2tm rUt /ui*tt^im9 r^o^urM* xn^u^^Surt »«j it «vt» %i*x!^Mt. 

2 Dial. c. Tr. c. tfH, p. i?;, (p 30'i, U.); •»» itv^^atrug 
ptrtKXn n «*^^w«iW hiiyftxm mi»»2f»*i AmtXt&Stt, »XX» ^if 
Km Tots iretf i»SiMv itiecyfut^a. 
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by himself, mingled themselves in his mind; and that^ 
particularly when he found a certain harmony {Asson- 
anZf) between the Platonic and Christian doctrine, he 
unconsciously substituted the former for the latter. We 
say that this supposition is possible, but can by no 
means be historically supported. No one has yet 
succeeded, though many have made the attempt, to 
point out doctrines in Justin of unequivocal Platonic 
origin. All the deductions on which this opinion has 
been founded, arise either from pure misconception or 
false assumptions. Either that has been supposed to 
be Platonic doctrine which a closer examination proves 
is not such, or opinions have been attributed to Justin 
which, in reality, he never held ; or he has been sup- 
posed to borrow sentiments from the Platonic philo- 
sophy which have their root in the general religious 
nature of man, er are natural deductions from Scrip- 
tural intimationsy or are connected with the theology 
of the kter Jews. We shall not omit to set all this 
hi a proper light, in reference to the particular doc- 
trines which have been regarded as borrowed from 
the Platonic system. For the present, we abstain 
from entering on this development, in order not to 
anticipate later representations. 

The other side on which Justin is supposed to have 
wandered from Catholicity, is his alleged approxima- 
tion to the sentiments of the uncatholic Jewish 
Christians.^ This Ebionitism of Justin's has had| 
from the first, something startling and contradictory. 
What ! — the free-thinking disciple of Grecian philo- 
sophy, — the man who speaks so frankly and unreserv- 
edly on the Jews and their errors, — who opposes 
Jewish exclusiveness (pariicularismus) in its grosser 

^ This charge has been brought forw^ard by many learned 
men, for. example, by Roitenmuller, {hUtor. interpret* iibrorum, 
aacr. I. p. 158, sqq. ) FlUgge Versuch einer Gesohichte der 
iheologischen WUsenschaften, I. 332.) Zastrau, {de Justin. 
Martyr, bibl. stud, II. 39.) H'avernick, Eifdeitung in das, A. 
T. 1. 2, 51,) Yet only Credner has attempted to substan- 
tiate it, ( Beitrage zwr EinUitung, &c. 1. 96, 278, 378.) 
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and more refined forms,^ so decidedlj and unwearied- 
ly, — who, in a spirit so truly apostolic, combats the 
Jewish- Christian notion of the absolute value and per- 
petual obligation of the Mosaic institutions, — and who, 
without circumlocution^ places the Gentile above the 
Jewish-Christians ;' — coidd such a man, at the same 
time, place himself on the contracted standing point of 
the narrow-hearted Jewish- Christians? But, in fact, this 
paradox is totally destitute of historical truth. Justin is 
any thing rather than a friend of sectarian Jewish-Chris- 
tianity; he belongs, as Neander admirably remarks, 
most entirely to the number of the moderate PaulinJans.' 
This may easily be shown in contradiction to the alle- 
gations by which his attachment to the Ebionitish 
Jewish-Christians has been attempted to be proved. 
If we consider more closely the first allegation, name- 
ly, the mildness of his judgment on the Jewish- 
Christians compared with the strictness, the severity 
with which he condemns the Gnostics ; — it is, indeed, 
true that he assails the Gnostics in the most imsparing 
manner, — ascribed their doctrines to satanic sug. 
gestion, — deems them undeserving of any intercourse, 
and entertains the worst suspicions of them ; — while 
he not only associated with the Jewish-Christians, 
but promises them salvation in the continued obser- 
vance of the Mosaic ritual/ and opposes their doubts 

^DiaL e, Tr. c. 28, p. 126, (p. 246, A.) 

^ Apol. \y 53, p. 74, (p. 88, B.) w^^twf rt *a) aXfi^ttri^f 

1, 63, p. T5, (p. 88, E.) dXtiBii'ifM •/««'« tUv iS»«v xa) irtfoTt^cu 

^ Allpemeine Geschichte der Christlichen Religion und Kiiche, 
I. 2, 4H2. • 

* Dial c. Tr. c. 47, p. 142, (p. 265, D. 266, A.) In re- 
ply to 'J'rypho's question, whether a Jewish C hri^tian who ac- 
knowledged Jesus as the Messiah, and followed him in faith 
and practice, but still adhered to the law, could he saved, — 
Justin says, ^r filv i^2 ^mm, Xiy»i on ffv^^ftrtu g rtiSr^f^ lay fiU 
r^r uXXuf avBfM^9f, Xiyt ^n ri^t »*i rait iBfUf. ^id ri X^iffrw 
««*« vtit frXavfif wi^iTfittBivrms ix irafrls «-MSe(»a7*»i^ifT«i, ravrtk 
tivrf ^ifXfttf-rMv, Xiytf av ffu^ntriff^eti aurui, fay fin lOVTa ^£/X«gw^i» 
• • . . "E-iffif xa) finhi KPiii»tvetv ofAiXias 9itfrMt fcts rciiratfTtXm 
fAmfTis, e7s i^« 0i wvfuivis itfit, — " As it appears to me, 1 should 
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on the miraculous conception of the Redeemer, with 
tke shiiple expression, " I do not agree with them."^ 
But this diflference of judgment and conduct is only 
the natural consequence of the different position in 
which the Gnostics and the Ebionitish Jewish Chris- 
tians stood to the Catholic church. In the Gnostics 
Justin had to deal with opponents, as we have already 
intimated, who more or less forsook the historical 
ground of Christianity, almost called in question the 
real humanity of Christ, and had reduced the most 
important eyents in the life of the Redeemer to mere 
points of connection for their extravagant speculations- 
Several of them represented Christianity as a dispen- 
sation abruptly established in the world, and denied 
any genetic connection between Christianity and Ju- 
daism.' Many looked with theosophic or ascetic dis- 
dain on Catholic Christians as common beings, mere 
natural men -vf^iyp^/xo/, who were utterly incapable of 
rising "to the Divine, and took every opportunity of 
ridiculing them.* Others surrendered themselves to 
an unbridled libertinism, which spared not the holiest 
things, regarded the public confession of faith as indif- 

say that such a man will be saved, unless he labours to per- 
suade other men, I mean those belonging to the Gentiles who 
have been circumcised from error by Christ, to observe the 
same things as himself, telling them that they cannot be saved 
nnless they observe these things There are per- 
sons who do not dare to converse with them, or to show them 
hospitality ; with whom 1 do not agree." 

^ Dial. c. Tr. c. 40, p. 144, (p. 267, D.) ift*-/ rmy i^i t5 

S^«$fr*»y ytufttfof dtrt^atvcfuvM' ctf av fuf<ri^ift«i. — *' There are 
some of our people who confess that he was Christ, but declare 
that he was a man begotten of men, with whom I do not agree.*' 
It may be remarked, in passing, that Justin (Dial, c. Tr, c. 
5, p. 107, [p* 223, A.]) sets a^ide the heathenish principle of 
the eternity of the world, with the simple declaration, ov ^uy^ 
tutrt^iftMi lyti, 

^ This tendency of Gnosticism was peculiarly offensive to 
Justin. The charge of blasphemy made against the Gnostics 
refers principally to this, jlpol. 1, 26, p. 69, (p. 70, A.) 
Dial, c. Tr. c .36, p. 132, (p. 253, C.) 

3 ^poh 1, 68, p. 78, (p. 92, A.) 
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ferent, and martyrdom as folly, and took part without 
reserve in heathen feasts and excesses.^ Nevertheless, 
they wished to he thought Christians.' Since Justin, 
as his own point of view required, fixed his attention 
on these worst features of Gnosticism — since he esti- 
mated only the immediate practical injury which the 
youthful church must suffer from this tendency — since 
prohahly in his own sphere of action he had opportu- 
nities of observing its destructive effects-— he could 
scarcely do otherwise than express himself concern- 
ing the Gnostics with the anguish of a mind wounded 
in its holiest feelings.' With respect to the Jewish 
Christians of whom Justin speaks, the case was alto- 
gether different. They were merely perplexed timo- 
rous minds, who could hardly prevail on themselves 
to give up a possession divinely sanctioned, and vene- 
rable by the lapse of centuries. They complied with 
all the fundamental conditions on which Justin made 
a claim to the honour of the Christian name depend. 
They maintained the ground of historical Christianity, 
they recognised the Messiah in the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth — they founded on him their hopes of salva- 
tion — they did not stifle free morality by outward le- 
gality — they did not oppose the unexclusive character 
of Christianity — they rather regarded Gentile Chris- 
tians as brethren — and without burdening others with 
the observance of the Mosaic law, they only desired 
for themselves to be allowed the unrestricted exercise 
of the rites of their forefathers.^ Their mode of think- 



i Dial. c. Tr. o. 35, p. 132, (p. 253, D.) Mfttit »«} mSuti 

3 Dial, c, Tr. c. 35, p. 132, (p. 253, D.) Xfi^navwt Uurtiit 
yiym<riVf Sv r^ivrn m •» tms t^nrt to Sufut rS Siv lirty^dfoyfi TtTt 
y^H^§9r»tnTUs. 

^ The ancient ehurch teachers in general, for similar reasons, 
express the strongest condemnation of the Onostics. A colleo 
tton of their opinions may be found in Rothe*B Di§ Anfange 
der ChrisUichen Kirche, I. 589. 

* Justin's milder judgment relates only to this class of Jew- 
ish Christians. He judged far more severely the more violent 
party, who required the observance of the Moeaio law, even 
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ing was contracted, but not hostile and dangerous.^ 
The whole of Palestinian Christianity had, till the se- 
cond century, a Jewish- Christian complexion.' It was 
to he expected that the contractedness of these yiews 
would he gradually remoyed. The opinion, likewise, 
of the merely human origin of Jesus, which had been 
transferred from Jewish faith in the Messiah to the 
conceptions of these Jewish Christians, could not be 
retained for any length of time in the Christian con- 
sciousness ; its gradual rectification might be expected 
with good reason from the power of the Christian 
spirit. The difference of judgment with which Justin 
treated the Gnostics and the Jewish Christians, is there- 
fore utterly unavailable as evidence of the supposed 
Ebionitish leaning of this father ; it rather weighs in 
the opposite scales, and serves to evince his genuine 
Bpostuiic spirit. Paul acted in a similar manner un- 
der similar circumstances. The same Apostle who 
*' delivered Hymeneeus and Alexander over to Satan, 
that they might learn not to blaspheme," (1 Tim. i. 
20. 2 Tim. ii. 1 T,) advocated the cause of the Jewish 
Christians at Rome against the Gentile members of 
the church, who were not disposed to make due allow- 
ance for their scruples, (Rom. xiv. 1.) 

Besides the mildness of his judgment on the Jewish 
Christians, Justin's total silence respecting the Apostle 
Paul and his writings, and an expression about the 
eating of meat offered to idols, which seems like a di- 
rect contradiction of the Apostle, have been taken as 
proofs that Justin favoured the Ebionitish doctrines. 
We acknowledge that the statements from which this 
conclusion is drawn, have a foundation in truth. It 

from Gentile Christians. Whether they could be saved, he 
considers a doubtful point. {Dial c. Tr* c. 47, p* 143, fp. 
266, C.]) 

^ Dial. €. Tr. c. 47, p. 143, (p. 266, B.) ri if^tAg vng >?«• 
ftns. 

* Sulpic. Sever, hist. sacr. 2, 31, (p. 245, ed. Lips. 1709,) 
turn (under Hadrian) poene omnes Christum deum sub legis 
observatione credebant. 
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is correct, that the Apostle Paul was peculiarly ob* 
noxious to the stricter Jewish Christians; they called 
him in plain terras an apostate ;* and some members 
of that party even forged a biography of the Apostle, 
in which his zeal against the law was imputed to a 
marriage with the daughter of the High-priest being 
broken off.^ It is moreover correct, that in Justin's 
writings no mention occurs of the Apostle, nor are any 
of his Epistles quoted, though Justin was certainly 
not unacquainted with his writings, and in the Dia- 
logue with Trypho treats of a subject which would 
naturally lead him to notice them. Lastly, it cannot 
be denied that Justin expresses himself respecting the 
participation by Christians of meat offered to idols 
differently from Paul in 1 Cor. x. 25. While Paul 
in that passage considers the eating of such food as is 
in itself not culpable, but advises the Corinthians to 
abstain from it, lest the consciences of the more scru- 
pulous members of the church should be offended,— 
Justin, on the contrary, treats such participation with 
unqualified abhorrence, and even stigmatises those 
who practised it, or allowed it in others, as mere nomi- 
nal Christians, as disciples and servants of the Spirit 
of error, while he represents their opponents as adherents 
of the pure and true doctrine of J esus.^ But the inference 

* Iren. adv Jiares. 1, 26, p. 105. Apostolum Panlum re- 
cusant, apostatam eumlegis dicentea. — Origen. in Jerem. homiU 

18, 12, T. iii. p. 254 Euseb. hist, ecclcs. 3, 27, T. i. p. 252.— 

Hieronym. comment, in Matt. 12, 2, T. ix. p. 29 — Theodoret. 
fabul. haret. 2, 1, T. iv. p. 328. 

* Epiphan. adv. hares. 30, 16, T. i. p. 140. 

3 Dial c. Tr. c. 34, pq. p. 132, (p. 2.'>3, A— T>.) w«» 
atMtaf »«} TtftM^laf t^'^XVi Wx^fv Bav^rsv vxo/iifwn 

yth' xai i Tj t/^iwy xoti fihf ^oXXcvg r£v rov Itiffcvv Xtyovrw ofig- 
koytTv »at ktyofctvuf X^nrrtuvZv *uvSavo/iat IfB-Uiv r« ndvXcB-ura 
ma) fAfi^lv ix rcvrcv jSXaWTirJ^ai Xcyciv Kuyu a^tx^tmftfif' »«.) 
\» rov rotevrouf linett aifi^etf, cfAoXoyoutras lavreus uvett Xfig'TUtvovf 
xet) rof frau^B-ivra 'ifi^avv oficXoyiTv mat xv^iov xai x^io'rov xeti 
fih rat ixiivovdtieiyftara ^titig'x$vrasy uXXit ra eivo raiv riif TXavvt 
^rvtvfiarMVf fifitTg oi rJJf &XtiB-tvtis ^Ivfov X^ia-rev xeti xaBu^xf J/Ja**- 
-«X/af fAtt^nrxi 9-tmrt^ot xa) ^tfitttirt^at yi9»ftiB» b rJJ IXri^i rji 
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drawn from these premises is incorrect. First of all, 
as to the remarkable silence of Justin respecting Paul, 
this cannot be imputed to prejudice against the 
Apostle, conceived and nourished in the spirit of the 
Ebionites, since the existence of such a prejudice is to- 
tally without proof, and incapable of being proved. Had 
Justin cherished such a prejudice, it could be traced 
to no other source than the Apostle's opposition to the 
absolute continuance of the Mosaic law, which formed 
the peculiar ground for the animosity of the Je wishChris- 
tians towards Paul; but in this opposition Justin agreed 
most fully with the Apostle. The real ground of this 
silence was of a purely formal nature. Paul, as the ' 
Acts of the Apostles and his own Epistles show, had 
brought, in a high degree, the hatred of the Jewish 
Christians, and still more of the Jews, upon him, by 
bis zeal for the prevalence of Christian universalism, 
by his unreserved declaration of the merely temporary 

MUTtiyyiXfAivfi v^ eturou Eio'iy ovv xet) iyivonTO ^cX- 

Xai, 0? oOsa Kat fiXeifipfifca Xiyuv »cu ^parrttv lii^a^uvt Iv ivofitart 
rod *lrifau TPo^iX.S'oyrtSf xeu ii^iv u^' fifiuv &to rns ^rpo^atvvfAias tSv 

ivi^Hv, t^ ou^iQ \»affrfi ^ihtt^h tta) yveaftfi Hp^aro Ka) 

liViv avTciv ot fciv nvts xaX^vfAtvot Mu^Ktetvoi oi ^i OvaXivriavoit oi 
ds "BetftXiiietvoi, el $s ^arafvtXtetvoi xat eiXXoi aXX»> ivifiUTt^ axe tov 
af;j;»j>'«Toi/ Tflf yvufAtis HxK^rog cvo/jt,et^e/jt,iv9f- — '* They (the Chris- 
tians) endure every kind of torture and punishment, even to 
death itself; rather than worship idols, or eat meat offered to 
idols. Then said Trypho ; I hear that many of those who say 
that they acknowledge Jesus, and are called Christians, eat 
meat that has been offered to idols, and say that they do so 
without harm. I replied ; for this resxson, because there are 
men who profess that they are Christians, and acknowledge 
Jesus who was crucified as Lord and Christ, and do not 
teach his commandments, but those that proceed from the 
Spirit of error, — we, the disciples of the true and pure doctrine 
of Jesus Christ, are more steadfast and faithful in the hope 
announced by him. . . . There are and were many who 
taught both to say and to do impious and blasphemous things, 
coming forth in the name of Jesus, and they are denounced by 
us from the names of the individuals, from whom each doc- 
trine and opinion originated. Some of them are called Mar- 
cianians, others Valentianians, others Basilidians, others Sa- 
turnalians, and others by different names, from the name of 
the leader of each sect.*' 
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obligation of the Mosaic law, and by the distinguished 
success of his apostolic labours,^ which always did 
visible injury to cfudaism. But Justin wished to ope- 
rate principally on the Jews, by means of his Dialogue 
with Trypho. Under these circumstances, what was 
more natural and more prudent, than that he should not 
take notice of the Apostle throughout the Dialogue, 
notwithstanding their congeniality of spirit, in order 
not to endanger his good cause, and, as it were, to 
stumble at the threshold, by uselessly introducing a 
hated name ? But, in the Apologies, the name of the 
Apostle had no place, because the personal representa- 
tion of the Christian cause, as far as it was mentioned, 
was connected exclusively with the person of Jesus, 
If we further consider the expression, respecting the 
eating of meat offered to idols, it is still more difficult 
to conceive how it can involve a condemnation of the 
Apostle. On this supposition we must believe that 
Justin ranked the Apostle among the number of those 
of whom he says, that they bore indeed the Christian 
name, but, instead of the commandments of Jesus, 
taught the doctrine of daemons : it is seen at a glance 
that this supposition is totally false. Justin expressly 
points out the persons he is opposing, namely, the 
Gnostics. Or if the supposed opposition against 
Paul is to be sought for in maintaining a stricter 
opinion than the Apostle's ; it is to be recollected, first, 
that this greater strictness is not so very important, 
as may be shown from the passage in 1 Cor. x. 25. 
Paul forbids the participating, in the heathen temples, 
of meat offered to idols, (I Cor. viii. 10; x. 14, 20,) 
by Christians, as absolutely as Justin ; in one point 
only he approves a milder discipline, in allowing the 
eating of such meat, if bought at the shamblesj or 
placed on the table in private houses, as far as this can 
be done, without wounding the consciences of weaker 
brethren, (l Cor. x. 25.) Again, this strictness is by 

^ Lange enters into a full consideration of these points in 
his Beit' age zur altesten Kirchenffeschichte, Leips. 1838, 1. 72, 
76. 
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no means to be placed exclusiyely to Justin's account ; 
it is on]y his individual expression of a canon re- 
ceived and maintained by all Christian antiquity ; it 
is found, in substance, in all those church teachers 
who are the most decidedly attached to Paul. Exactly 
in the same tone as Justin, Ireneeus complains of the 
Gnostic sects of the Nicolaitans, Basilidians, and Va* 
ientinians, that they partook of meat offered to idols 
without scruple and discernment, and did not believe 
that they were defiled in so doing.^ " Abstain," the 
apostolic constitutions^ demanded, '^ from meat cfiered 
to idols, that ye may not be associates of daemons, for 
it is slaughtered in honour of daemons, and in con- 
tempt of the one God." It was quite natural that 
the Fathers should understand and enforce the prohi- 
bition of eating meat offered to idols in this unquali- 
fied manner. The resoluticm of the apostolic con- 
vention at Jerusalem, (Acts xv. 28,) and the threaten- 
ing of the Apocalyptic Seer (Rev. ii. 14, 20,) could 
not fail to impress them strongly.^ But their daemono^ 
logy converted this prohibition, under its strictest 
form, into a prime article of discipline. They re- 
garded daemons as peculiarly the receivers of all 
heathen offerings, and the flesh as food consecrated to 
these beings. Hence, to eat such food was, in their 
opinion, under all circumstances, to hold fellowship 
with daemons, every meal of this kind was an act and 
vehicle of idolatry.* How could they, the declared 

' Iren. adv. Jiares. 1, 1, p. 30—1, 23, p. 102—1, 27, p. 105. 

— I, 32, p. 107 AsripptL Castor in Euseb. hist, ec 4, 7» T. f. 

p. 304. 

* Consiiiuti. Apostol, 7, 21, T. I. p. 868. 

^ Origen refers to the resolution of the apostolic convention, 
(c Cels. 8, 29, T. I. p. 7<)3, and Tertullian to the passage 
in the Revelation, (de prcescr. haret. c. 33, T. II. p. 33.) 

* Compare Justin ^/?oi. 1, 58, p. 78, (p. 92, B.) with 2, 6, 

p. 92, (p. 44, B.)— Minuc. Fel. Otav. c. 08, p. 141 TertuU. 

de speclnc. c 13, T. IV. p. 106, gq.— Origen, c. Cels. 8, 24, T. 
I. p. 760, 8, 30, sq. p. 7t»3. Also Paetz ef« m quam reliffio 
Christ, per iria prior a saecula ad hominum animost mores ae 
vitam habuiffp. 51. 
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enemies of the subtlest idoktry, allow tliemselTe<i, or 
others, to partake of what was not only connected witli 
this idolatry, but actually insolveU it. They were 
compelled to convert the relative interdict of idoU' 
meat by Paul into an absolute one. since they did not 
view the idols of the heathen cultus in so purely a 
negative light as did the Apostle.' This rigorous in- 
terpretation of the apostolic prohibition, as held by 
Justin and the later Fathers, was, therefore, at the 
farthest remove from a designed or Gbionitlsh opposi- 
tion to the Apostle ; it was only a natural consequence 
of the patristic dcemonolt^y. 

Equally without fbundatioa aa this alleged difTer- 
ence from the Apostle, is the last point which is ad< 
dnced to prove the Jewish Christian leaning of Jus- 
tin, namely< the agreement in doctrine between this 
Father and the Ebionitea. For this agreement is in 
part not real, and in part of that kind, that if it 
actually is to be considered as a criterion of approxi- 
mation to Ebionitiam, the ancient church must have 
abounded in Ebionitea or half Ebionitea. In this 
latter case, it may be confidently maintained, that the 
ancient church never laid aside the Jewish- Christian 
costume. Coincidences iike those in Justin, although 
not exactly in the same direction, may be pointed out 
without much trouble, in all the church t«achers. We 
may mention, first of all, that aide of the asserted doc- 

' Several lenrneil men, aa Duliiie. Enlinickelutig dei Paul- 
tniicAffn Lshritgriffs, Ualle, 16.19, (p. 97,) and OlihauMtn 
(BiUitahtr Comtatnt. III. 1, fiSfi, fi 1 3,) from 1 Cor. viii. 
5, 10, SO, Lave attributed to the Apoicle the Patriatic opinion 
irf the identity of the heathen idole and demons, and heaix 
maintained that he, like the fathers, r^arded the heatlien fenm 
as the n;i-V u: of holding fellowitip vithdnmons: but Nmn- 
der [G...,.:.-.hie dtr PflanxuKg uiiJ Leilaag der Chriillichea 
Kirch,'. ;:,.:h die Apoitie,2 Aufl. II. G45.) HiBtnry of (be 
i'laniiii- iiiid Training of the Christian Church by tlia 
Apo-tle*. Ti&naUted from the the Third Edition of the nri- 
nJnal. Edlntinrgb, 1843. (Biblical Cabinet, Vols. XXXV. 
XXXVI.)v[>l. 1. p. 2»3,284; vol. II. p. lilfl^iaD,) baa, ia 
' ' 1, camplalel; refuted ihii view. 



^^jl^ edition, c 
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trinal agreement^ ivhich has not even an outward ap- 
pearance of it. This relates to the manner in which 
Justin refers to the Old Testament. This use of Scrip- 
ture, it is said, must he Ebionitish. Nothing less so ! 
The method in which Justin makes use of the Sacred 
bookSj has no trace of Ebionitism. 

What characterises the use which Justin makes of 
the Old Testament^ is the excessive valuation of the 
prophecies, — the anxiety to attach a Messianic refer- 
ence to every letter, — and the arbitrary manner in 
which this propensity is indulged, by means of allego- 
rical interpretation ; where can we find evidence that 
the Ebionites treated and interpreted the Old Testa- 
ment in the same manner ? Of the Gnostic Jewish 
Christians, of whom Epiphanius gives a full account^ 
and whose doctrinal views are laid down in the well- 
known Clementine Homilies/ the exact opposite is 
the fact. They not only regarded the Old Testament 
with no peculiar reverence^ but misused it in the 
strangest manner ; they not only attached no import- 
ance to the letter, but considered the whole composi- 
tion of the Old Testament as corrupt. The propheti- 
cal books they rejected altogether, and despised the 
prophets as erroneous teachers^ who sought indeed 
after ihe truth but never found it, and who spoke 
from their own suggestions, and not from divine illu- 
mination.^ By some among them, David and Solo- 
mon, Elijah and Elisha, Isaiah and Jeremiah^ Ezekiel 
and Daniel^ are insulted and accursed.^ The Mosaic 

^ Clem. Bomii, 3, 53, T. 1. p. 646. Yet there are some re- 
ferences to prophetic passages, see HotniL 16, 7, p* 725, 18^ ld« 
17, sq. p. 741. fcq. 

^Method, oonviv. decern, virffin. oral. 8. {in Combefia. biblioth, 
grtBc pair, auctarium noviss. Par. 1672, II. p. 1 13, D.) '£/3i«. 

Kpiphan. adv. hares. 'dk\ IH, T. I. p. 142. r^g ir^oipnTtts ktyovitt 

^ Kpiphan. adv. htercs 3u, 18, p. 142^ amBtf/Mvi^itrt Ma) j^Xtva- 

fci»p xcu Aa>i«X »a) 'li^tKstiX' *Hkiaf vt xat *EXtffat»9 a^trSfiV,--. 
30, !5. p. 13U, 9»tru.s *^t trf^^nratt Ht S rt (iiiikumprtu, 
VOL. II. L 
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books they describe as a mixture of truth and error.^ 
Moses (so thej tell us) entrusted to seventy wise men 
the eternal and pure law, according to God's will, re- 
ceived bj oral tradition from Adam, the first prophet, 
in order that it might again be handed down, in its 
original purity, by the medium of oral tradition. But 
soon after Moses* death, the law^ contrary to Ood's 
will^ and under the influence of Satan, was committed 
to writing, and disfigured by all sorts of false and im- 
pious additions. These have multiplied, since it has 
happened that the Pentateuch has been seyeral times 
destroyed and again compiled. God allowed these 
falsifications as a trial of men's minds, and to see who 
would listen to the blasphemous paragraphs scattered 
through the Scripture, and who could turn fix>m them 
with- abhorrence.' The true may be easily separated 
from the false. All that implies unworthy (anthro- 
popathical) conceptions of God, whatever contradicts 
the pure idea of creation, whatever dishonours the 
righteous men who were the organs of the original 
unadulterated revelation' — is false. It is false when 
Adam, who was fashioned by God's own hand, is 
represented as a transgressor, and Noah, the only 
righteous man of his times, as a drunkard ; it is false, 
when Abraham, who, on account of his chastity, was 
to be the father of many children, is said to have had 
three wives, and Jacob, who was the progenitor of the 
twelve tribes, and prophesied of Christ's advent, is 
said to have had four wives, and two of them sisters ; 
it is false, when Moses, who has unveiled the divine 
law to all ages, who, on account of his upright con- 
duct, was declared to be a faithful steward, is repre- 
sented as a murderer, and as the pupil of an idolatrous 
priest.^ Lastly, it is false, when the Scripture speaks 

1 Epiphan. adv. hoi'es. 30, 18, p. 142, »Srt ii;^09rm rnf trtt" 

2 Clem, komil. 2, 38, T. i. p. 631. 2, 47, 61, p. 633. 3,47, 
60, sqq. p. 645, sq. 8, 10, p. 676. 

3 HomU. 3, 42, p. 6*43. 3, 48, sq. p. G45. 
« BmU. 2, 52, p. C34. 
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of seyeial gods, — when it is said, — ^that God dwelt in 
a tabernacle, — ^that he conceals himself in thick dark- 
ness, or the tempest^ or the whirlwind^ — that he is 
pleased with lamps and lights, — ^that he comes with 
the sound of trumpets, and a fiJiout, with arrows and 
darts, — that he loves war,— ^that he creates eyil, — that 
he produces blindness and deafness,— ^that he hardens 
the heart, when it is said, that he requires sacrifices, 
incense^ and libations^^-that he is weak and unright- 
eous, repents, lies, deceiyes, &c.^ 

Th« Jewish Christians who were not Gnostics, the 
Ebionites in the strictest sense of the word, who alone 
were known to the church Fathers, except Epiphanius, 
certainly regarded the Old Testament with greater re- 
verence than their Gnostic brethren; we might, in- 
deed, attribute to them the idolatrous veneration of 
the sacred books, which many Jews cherished, on ac- 
count of the scrupulous anxiety with which they ad- 
hered to the usages of their fore&thers ; but no writer 
informs us that they understood and interpreted the 
sacred volume in the same manner as Justin. In the 
words of Irenaeus (adv, kaeres, 1, 26, p. 105,) qucB 
sunt propheticay curiosius expanere nitutUur ; the as- 
sertion that the Ebionites believed that the whole of 
Christianity was signified and typified in the prophe- 
tical writings of the Old Testament, and that they 
attempted to extract it by means of allegorical inter- 
pretations,— cannot be contained,* since Irenaeus, by 
this expression, evidently means to convey a reproach; 
and it cannot be supposed that he, a most zealous 
advocate and cultivator of the allegorical and typical 
method of interpretation, should have been so incon- 
siderate as to condemn his own mode of understand- 
ing the Old Testament.* It is also worth while to 

^ Homil 2, 42, eqq. p. 632, 3, 43, Bqq. p. 644, 18, 19, p. 
724. 

^ This is done by Credner {Beitrage zur Einleitunff, I. 278, 
Anm. 2.) Compare also Massuet, ditseri. in Jren, 1,7, 131, 
T. II. p. 64. 

' What IrensBUB intended to say by these, remains an eoig- 
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observe, that the Clementine Homilies and Becogni* 
tions, whose friends were only one branch of the same 
stock with the narrow-hearted Jews, who confined 
themselves to the latter, are decidedly against the al- 
legorical interpretation. The Recognitions lay down 
the following canon, with an undisguised reference to 
the Old Testament Scriptures: — *' mukas, ut video, 
ingeniosi homines ex his quct legunt verisimilitudines^ 
capiunt ; et ideo diligetiter observandum est, ut lex dei 
cum legitur non secundum proprii ingenii inteUigeU' 
tiam legatur. Sunt enim muUa verba in scripturis 
divinis, quce possunt trahi ad eum seusum, quern sibi 

ma. The words, in their detached state, are perfectly unin- 
telligible, and at least no meaning can be given to them which 
rises higher than a probability. We shall content ourselves, 
in addition to what we have said above, with mentioning some 
other attempts at interpretation, without deciding on their 
value. Oieseler {uber die Nazar'der und EbtonUeUf in Staud. 
lin's und Tzschirner's Archiv, fur. alte und neue Kirchenget- 
chickte, iv. 2, 291,) with whom Lange, {Beitr'dge zur alte»ten 
Kirehengeschichte, I. 21,) and Hilgen, {Kritische Darstellung 
der H'dresen, I. 1, 111,) Bgree in the main,— is of opinion that 
Irenffius, in these words alluded to themillenarian expectation 
of the Ebionites, which was raised and cherished by the 
prophetic books of the Old Testament, and so far blamed them 
as they claimed the first place in the millenarian reign to the 
prejudice of catholic Christians. Neander has given a two-fold 
explanation. In his work, " geneiisehe Entwickelung der vor- 
nehnuten gnoatUchen Syateme,** p. 391, be would undersund the 
account of Irenieus of a too subtileenquiry respecting the notions 
of the true prophets, according to the idea of the Clementines; 
but more recently, {Allgemeine Geschichte der Christ Religion 
und Kirche, I. 2, 407,) he has rightly, as we think, recalled 
this meaning, and thus expresses himself; *' We cannot say 
more than that Irenaeus would not feel satisfaction in the ex- 
position of the Prophets among the Ebionites, according to the 
rabbinical Jewish method, which was at variance with the 
common Christian method, and hence he took occasion to blame 
over curious investigations." Notwithstanding this change in 
his opinion, the former view has been preferred by Schneck- 
enburger, {uber einen h'dufig vbersehenen Punkt in der Lehre 
der Ebioniten von der person Christi ; Tubinger ZeitechriftfUr 
Theologie, 1830, I. \2i^,) and by Hoffman, (due LebenJeeu 
kritiseh bearbeitet von Strause, gepriffU Stutt. 1836. 212, 
nm. 2 ) 
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HHusquisque sponte praesumsit, quod fieri non oportet 
Non enim sensum quern extrinsecus attuleris^ alienum 
et extraneum debes qucerere^ quern ex scripturarum 
auctorilaie confirmes^ sed ex tpsis scripluris sensum 
capere veriiatis. — " I have observed these ingenious 
persons are apt to catch at resemblances in what they 
read; it ought^ therefore, to be carefully observed, 
when the law of God is read, that it be not read ac- 
cording to the understanding of the individual mind. 
For there are many words in the sacred Scriptures 
which may be made to mean what suits the previous 
opinions of different persons, which ought not to be 
done. For you ought not to seek a foreign and ex- 
traneous sense drawn from without, and then attempt 
to confirm it by the authority of Scripture, but aim at 
obtaining the real truth from the Scriptures them- 
selves " — Hence it is evident that there is no sort of 
agreement between the use which the Ebionites made 
of the Old Testament and the manner in which Justin 
treated it A real and more than accidental agreement 
is found in other points of doctrine, which is presumed 
to shew Justin's dependence on the Ebionitish mode of 
thinking in the doctrines of daemons, baptism and the 
millennium ; bbt this agreement is far from establish- 
ing the supposed dependence. What it proves is only 
this, that Justin and the Ebionites partially breathed 
the same mental atmosphere ; — ^that both had received 
the same elements of mental training, from a common 
third source. In the developement of the doctrines 
referred to, we shall set this in a clear light. For the 
preseilt, we shall dismiss these preliminary enquiries, 
and enter on the consideration of particular doctrines. 



CHAPTER I. 

THB DOCTRINE OF OOD. 

It was not within the province of the ancient Church 
to furnish a regular and finished delineation of Chrisr 
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tifin doctrine. Its office lay within the immediate 
sphere of practical life ; — ^it meddled not widi the 
necessities of the schools. Its age was one of conflict ; 
of conflict for the palladium of its clearest hopes, dur- 
ing which hut little time could he deyoted to theoretic 
investigations. The construction of a whole pre* 
supposes the formation and adjustment of the parts ; 
the Church could not meditate and compose a system 
of faith, till <he individual articles of faith had been 
conceived and prepared for insertion in their or- 
ganic connection. What the ancient Church ac- 
complished for the scientific formation and exhibi- 
tion of the Christian faith, related only to particular 
points; and the choice of these points depended on 
the impulse which the Church received from without. 
According to the variety of enemies with which the 
Christian doctnne had to contend, one or the other 
portion of it was sooner or later elaborated. The idea 
of God eaqperienced at onoe the most searching and 
yet the most limited treatment, in proportion as it 
was conceived or not in its specifically Christian form. 
The doctrine of the Logos formed the original stock 
from which a Christian theology grew up, but the di- 
vine nature in itself was treated of only in a subordi- 
nate and detached manner. It is doing the Fathers 
in general; no injustice to assert that their idea of God 
(in himself) universally remained a pure object of im* 
mediate faith. What they contributed for its specula- 
tive establishment, was but little. £ven the attempt 
which they made to set in a clear light the infinity of 
God in contrast with the Grecian doctrine of a plastick 
power — ^the unity of Gk>d in contrast with heathen 
polytheism and Gnostic dualism-^the righteousness of 
God in contrast with the Gnostic overstrained notions 
of the divine goodness — ^was nothing more than an at- 
tempt. Hence, their idea of God (if we except those 
of the Alexandrian school) by no means wears in ge- 
neral the character of pure spirituality ; their Goa is 
far from being exalted above all the conditions of 
"^niteness. However much they showed themseWes 
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captivated and overpowered by the majesty of the di- 
vine Being, however general the rapture they feel at 
the idea, and though the ascription of an unchange- 
able elevation to the Deity^ is the key-note to which 
all their discourses respecting him are fitted, yet they 
had not attained to free their idea of God from all li- 
mitations of space and time. Involuntarily they at- 
tempted to bring the Ineffable, the Inconceivable, with- 
in the bounds of a circumscribed and circumscribing 
representation of the understanding ; the idea in itself 
essentially spiritual, acquired, in passing through their 
minds a tincture of anthropomorphism or anthropo- 
pathisra. 

Justin considered the idea of God as the natural 
inheritance which man brings into the world with him 
at his birth ; the notion of a God is, according to him, 
an innate representation belonging to human nature 
of an inefiable Being. ^ This origin of the idea of God 
allows him to dispense with every speculative deduc- 
tion of it, — belief in the Deity is in his view an un- 
alienable treasure, which remains to man even under 
Hie perplexing influences of deemoniacal powers, bad 
laws, and corrupt morals* Yet this universality and 
permanence of possession, he attributes only to the 
knowledge of the reality of the First Cause, of the 
being of a God ; the possibility of a more intimate 
knowledge, the attaining to a spiritual view of the 
Divine^ he confines to those who have the spirit of 

' Apol. 2, 6, p, 92, (p 44, £.) r« Si«f it^»0ayi^%ufta ttx Swfim 

^•^«.-.'< I'he appellation God in not a name; but the represen- 
tation of an inexplicable thing implanted in the nature of men.*' 
— Tertullian (Apol, c 17, T. v. p. 37,) Clem, (proirept. 6, 68, 
T. i. p. 58, 6q. Strom. 5. 14, 134, T. iii. p. 96,) &"<! Arnobius 
{adv. gent. 1, 32, T. i. p. 22,) also consider the idea of God as 
innate. The last mentioned writer distinctly asks, — quisquam- 
ve eat hominunh qui non cum isiius principis noHone diem prima 
ntUivitatix intraverit 9 cui non sit ingenitumf non affixum, imo 
ipn pane in genitalibut matris non impressumt non insitum, esse 
regem ac dondnumj ounctorum quacunque sunt moderatorem f 
« Dial, c. Tr. c. 93, p. 190, (p. 329, D.) 
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God.* Besides the knowledge of the reality of God, 
Justin considers an acquaintance with the unity of the 
divine Being, as the second donative which man re- 
ceived at his creation from the Creator. But this gift, 
he adds with grief, has heen almost entirely lost hy its 
receivers. Satanic craft and deemoniacal worthless- 
ness, succeeded early in suppressing or ohscuring this 
knowledge in the human heart, by the illusory notion 
of the existence of many gods — the fallen wearers of 
the divine image knelt before dead idols, and became 
the miserable sport of God- opposing spirits ; and still 
the belief in one God marks the boundary of true re- 
ligion, and is the starting-point in the true knowledge 
of God. Jesus first gave renewed predominance to 
this belief, which had been taught and required in the 
most decided manner by means of the Old Testament, 
and which had been drawn from that source by indi- 
vidual sages of idolatrous heathenism.* Justin places 
the peculiar being of 6od in the intellect ; he calls 
him " the Truth, the Father of the Universe, who is 
the absolute intellect."' He removes him so far above 
the sphere of the common objects of knowledge, that 
he gives him the constant epithet of '^ the In^able."* 

^ • Dial. e. Tr, c. 4, p. 107, (p- 222, E.) uSkf »hvkf {'^vx't) 

Iwma^m, drt Urt S««; x&yit ^wri^tfim^^c. 4, p. 105, 

(p. 221, C.) r«f Stif A*S^flr» ptSg Sylftrai mrtf f»>n iyif wuv/tart 

^ Coh. ad Grao. c. 36, p. 33, (p. 34, D.) )umr«»#i«»:^avM» vfuif 
Sm »«; ftiitn %hm Blip, S Wfiri* irr« ^f MXti^ig ^t^tfiAt^ y^i- 
^tff$m — c. 21, p. 21, (p. 19, C.)—Dial c. Tr, c. 126, p. 219, 
(p. 355, C.) The other passages in proof of this sentiment, 
have been in part already quoted, and others will be adduced 
in treating of Justin's doctrine respecting men and dnmons. 
8trauss in his die Chriitliche GlaubenslAre, I. 404, gives a 
lirief review of the attempts made by other apologists to prove 
the divine unity. 

^ De resurr, e, 1, p. 588, C. Uvtp AXn^Ma i ^is, i «>ai^^ rSw 
Skrnf, 0t Uvt 9»»s riXiitff _c. 8, p. 693, C. cv» a^^mt i rS* «Xm» wi^vm 
Mvf. The phrase i t£* Skatif fig is indeed Phil()nic, but not used 
by Justin in a Philonic sense. — See Grossman quasi. Fhilan, 
(Lip*. 1829,) r. p. 16. 
« Apol. 2, 10, p. 9^ (p. 49, A.) i affnrts ft'«Ti^-2, 12, p. 
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Yet this unutterableness, thus affirmed of the Deity, 
has bj no means the foundation and significance which 
is attributed to it in ^the Platonic philosophy, and in 
its offshoot, the Jewish Alexandrianism. For when 
Plato had wound up the perfection of his original 
cause of all things to such a height^ that he had not 
contented himself with removing all finite sensible li- 
mitations, and conceiving of it as pure being, pure 
goodness^ and intelligence ;^ but went so far, as to de- 
clare these distinctions of being, goodness, and intelli- 
gence, (which otherwise he regarded as the purest and 
highest,) — as utterly insufficient images of the absolute 
perfection of God— and even subtilized* the idea of 
God into a pure idea, which could not possess a real 
substantiality (einer wirklichen Wesenheit) ; when 
likewise Philo, in believing adherence to these 
maxims of his teacher, would assert nothing of 
God but pure beings represents him as absolutely 
simple, without substance or qualities,' — and (by a 
ridiculous climax) still purer tbian unity, less compo- 
site than the uncompounded ;^ — and, when both Plato, 



96, (p. 50, C.)— 2, 13, p. 97, (p. 51, C.)—Dial. c Tr. c. 126, 
p. 219, (p. 355, C.) 

1 Protag. c. 84, T. ii. p. 188 Phileb. c 16. T. iii. p. 172. 

derepubl I, 2, T. V. p. 76, sq. I, 6,p. 241, l,7,p 250 Tim, 

T. vii. p. 17, 26 — Phaedr, T. viii. p. 29. Compar* Tenne- 
mann's Geschichte der P hilosophie, (L^z. 1799,) II. 382, and 
Ackermann's daa Chruiliche im Plato und in der Platonischen 
Philosophies 39. 

» Phileb, c 11, T. iii. p. 160 de repuhl. 1, 6, T. v. p. 242, 

Ktt) roT$ ytyf»trtuft,iwts voiwt ftn fiito9 r« ytyift»9»%9^m ^«f«u vvl 
WW kyvt^av ira^eivtu, dXket Mttt ri itfou c» »ttt rhv ^Mat ut* ix^t* 
altr-jii it^weitai, chit 6wi»s hrct rv iiya^out akk* in Ivi^etfti rng 

^ Quod deus immut. c. 11, T. If* p. 77, f«q- •* ^ly 
^v^^iif ireufti .... BU^tfiuf rut yiyofhatif i^i^ tr«^«> 
fiikkovri r« Of eckk* tK^t^iffatnt aiiro ttawne iroicTniros ~ it ya( 
vvf tit rh* idMxa^ioTnra aurtu »»i riit uK^at iv^aitfMtiatt ifv, ri 
^pikrif &ttu ;^«^«»rS^«; vnt Sita^^tv Hetrakafi^clvt^B^ui —rht itarA 
T§ i4y«*^0M» (patra^iat ivt^iJlattT*, fih fit^fat^tttrtf auri' 

* Be pram, et poen. c. 6, T. V, p. 22(>, de vit. eontempL c. 1, 

p, acd. 
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as well as Philo, regarded this elevation of the Deity, 
carried to the absolute negation of substance and qua* 
lity, as the most indubitable reason of his absolute 
unconceiyableness and incomprehensibility, and, there- 
fore, of his unutterableness.^ — Justin could not adopt 
this proof of the incomprehensibility^ and of the con- 
sequent unutterableness of the Supreme Being, be- 
cause the premises on which it is built were not 
such as he owned. He is, indeed, on more than one 
occasion, zealous against the human representations 
which the heathen superstition, and a carnal Judaism 
had formed of God;' and, whenever he speaks of the 
Deity^ he always asserts his Being with a marked em* 
phasis ;^ but he never sublimates the admitted tran- 
scendant elevation and spirituality of the divine ex- 
istence into the evanescent height of the negation of 
substance. Substantiality may rather be said to be 
a clearly expressed constituent of his idea of God.^ 

^ On Plato, see Ritter^s Geschichte der Philosophie, (Hamb. 
1830,) II. 288; and on Philo, compare Dahne^s Geschichtliche 
Darstellung der judiach-AUxandr, ReligionsphUowphiSy I. 
133. 

a ApoL 1, 9, p. 48, (p. 57, C.^—Dial o, Tr, c. 114, p. 207, 
(p. 341, E.)— c 127, p. 220, (p. 306, D. 367, A.) 

« Coh, ad Gr, c. 26, (p. 24, D.) « Sfrmg &* Swf— c. 17, p. 
20, (p. 17, D.)— c 20, p. 21, (p. 19, B )^Dial, c. Tr, c. 66, 
p 150, (o. 274, B.) i rf Sfrt »t»g—ApoL I, 13, p. 61, (p. 60, 
E.) i Sfratt Bti$. 

* Dial. 0. Tr. c 128, p. 222, (p. 358, C.) «h mt il«T«^rfi», 
t^t airefiit^i^«fiUnf rns vtlv var^eg ovrtag, &C. — '* Not by division, 
as if Sep »rated fn»m the substance «f the Father," &c — An opi- 
nion has prevailed to the present time, that Justin taught the 
perfect super-substantiality of God in the sense, and on the 
authority of Plato : this traditionary judgment has even found 
acceptance and approval with such writers as Starck, (freU 
muthige Betrachtungen uher das Chrisienthutn, 2 Aufl. Berl. 
1782, s. 166.) Beck, (^Comment Hist, decret. relig. Chritt 
Lips. 1801, p. 201. sq.) Bertholdt {Handbuch d. Dogmen- 
geschichte^ll. 64.) Banmgarten-Crusius, (LehrhuehderChritU 
Dogmengeschichte, II. 926.) Engleh&Tdt {Dogmengeseh. NeusL 
B. d. Aisch. 1839, 1. 203,) and Uagenbach {Lehrbuch der Dog» 
mengench. I. 107.) With similar unanimity another passage, ia 
the Dialogue with Trypho, is adduced as a proof of the M- 
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Indeed, sometimes he insists so strongly on this point, 
and not unfrequently presents it in so gross a form, 
that he subjects pure spirit to the shackles of a refined 
anthropomorphism {er dent absoluten Geiste sogar 
die Zrvangsjacke eines feinen Anihropomorphismus 
anlegl/ and encloses the Illimitable in a definite place. 
He whom no eye hath seen or can see, has, neverthe- 
less, a form; he who is enclosed by no space, not 
even by the whole universe, has yet his place which he 
never leaves;* he dwells above the visible hea- 



serted adherence of Justin to Plato. Dial. c. Tr, c 4, p. 105, 




Ti 09 TWT* auri, ^n/Ah •» tiriiiU9» 9rd*nt oiffiat^ tUrt fnrn •iJri 
iy«{«t/Ti^ &kXk (ithn »aXif mi iy*^**.— " Plato affirms, that 
such is the eye of the mind, and that it is given ub for this 
purpose, that we may behold with it distinctly that very Be- 
ing who is the cause of all things that are conceived by the 
mind, — who has no colour, nor form, nor magnitude, nor any 
quality which the eye beholdsr-but is something, I say, be- 
yond all substance, indescribable, ineffable, but alone beauti- 
ful and good.*' We can hardly conceive how this mistake 

was possible. Justin certainly lays down, in the passage 
above quoted, the Platonic axiom of the super-substantiality of 
God, but not Justin the Christian, but Justin the heathen. 
Hahu. {de platmismo thedog, vet. eceles, pair, p. 14,) has per- 
ceived this, though he has not attended to it. 

* Apol. 1,9, p. 48, (p. 57, E.) &ffnr99 >«$«» ««) f^^w tx»t*» 
—Dial. c. Tr. c. 127, p. 221, (p. 357, B.) 

2 Dial. e. Tr. c 127, p. 22(1, (p. 357, A.) i &ffnrcs ^arh^ »«) 
MV^i»S fSf vdtrat) cvri irot ii^7»Tau curt xa^vhei oSri ivUraratf 
aXk* It rji avTdv X*'tft '"*' flrori, fthtt . . . • wrt mtvov- 
fM99i rittf rt axt^^nTcf »ai r^ »ifffAif eXf. — '* The unutterable 
Father and Lord of all, neither comes to any place, nor sleeps, 
nor rises up, but remains in the same place, wherever that may 
be . . . he is not moved, and is uncontained by place and 

by the whole world." Probably the crude representation of 

limitation to a definite place, to which Justin seems to subject 
the divine existence, in this and the following passages, was 
only employed for impression. Origen himself, whose idea of 
God was confessedly in a tolerable degree spiritual, (de prin- 
tip. 1, 1, T. I. p. 49, sq — 1, C, 4, p. 71, 2. 4, 3, p. 86. 
Comment in Joan. 13,21, sqq. T. IV. p. 230, sqq.) could not 
entirely free himself from the fetters of locality, c. Ceh, 4, 5, 
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Tens,^ he resides in heaven.* When, therefore, Justin 
calls God the Unutterable, it is never to be so understood, 
as if, according to his notion of the supreme cause of 
all things, nothing, besides his existence, could be 
affirmed* on account of his supposed absolute sim- 
plicity and destitution of qualities {EigeMchaftlosig- 
keit,) but that negative epithet only serves as a preg« 
nant expression of the inconceivable distance be- 
tween the divine majesty and the weakness of the crea- 
ture, and is intended only to give a more vivid impres- 
sion of the impossibility of comprehending the infinite 
fulness of the Divine existence in a narrow descrip- 
tion, or of representing it in any words or images. 
The other negative epithet which Justin applies to the 
Deity, that oi Namelesmess* also serves to set forth the 
surpassing glory of God. On a threefold ground, Justin 
considers the naming of God inadmissible and impos- 

T. I. p. 505, «£y i 5f«f cary fXtfy rjf utww ^Vfrnfim wyxmT»$ttt^ 
raf *ln9§u tts TOP rSif At^^tirmt fiUv .... elx t^ti^at 
yinvm •i!h uarakuTM rnt laureu U^tt* Jit rt*a fA* riirn «iv«» 

Ivftt/uf ««) ^tirns Sittf, ii* »Z fiwXtrm »«) I* f tu^Umm X'^i** *^'^ 
Jifuifi»9v«t rirof ovT UXi/ir«yr«f X'^(»9 iaufriZ mm^v »a) AXXnf 
irXn^wvrts — « Although the God of the universe, by his own 
power, descends with Jesus into human life, — yet he does not 
alter his position, nor leave his own abode, so that one place 
should be empty of him and another full in which before he 
was not But the power and divinity of Ood go forth by 
whomsoever he will, and where he finds a region for them 
without changing his own place, or leaving Ids own region 
empty and fiUing another." 

^ Dial, e, Tr, c 60, p. 157, (P- 283, B.) «i rn itMirh* rif 

" No one, however limited his capacity, will venture to say 
that the Maker and Father of the universe, left all the region 
above the heaven, and appeared in a small corner of the earth.*' 
^. 56, p. 150, (p. 275, A.) cv If rttt &*t^9^*fMt AH f»UnrH* 

J A.) 



60, p. 157, (p. 284, A.) ry vr^ nUfMf ^tf, M^ S* &kX»t 
•h» tft, 

» Dial, e. Tr, c. 127, p- 221, (p. 357, C.)— c. 129, p. 122, 
(p. 358, D.) 

' ApoL I, 63, p. 81, (p. 95, G.) riv kutyif^Uf Sim. 
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fiible. First, because giving a name has no other end 
than to make the objects which exist in multiplicity 
and variety, knowable and distinguishable ; but God 
being one and unique, has no like with whom he may 
be confounded.' Secondly, because the imposition of a 
name supposes the priority of the namer to the named; 
but God, as the Unbegotten, is preceded by no being 
more ancient.^ Thirdly, because no adequate expres- 
sion can be found for the immensity of the Divine ex- 
istence.' All these reasons, as may be easily per- 
ceived, spring from the same stock : they all pre- 
suppose that unbounded exuberance of the Divine 
nature, which rejects and spurns every finite measure. 
Justin, therefore, watched with anxiety for the ac- 
knowledgment of this namelessness of God. On one 
occasion he utters an anathema on whoever should re-i 
fuse to grant it^ '^ No one can give a name to the 
unutterable God : if any one should dare to say that 
there is such a thing, he must be in a state of hopeless 
insanity." . Yet he by no means forgets the limits of 
human nature : he does not require verbal communi- 
cation to go into a sphere from which it is necessarily 
banished* He himself applies, innumerable times, one 
name or another to the Supreme Being, and is per- 
fectly ready to grant this liberty to others. His inter- 

^ Coh, ad Gr. c 21, p. 21, (p. 19, B.) Mf Sw^a M ^eZ 




by Minuc. Fel. Octavius, (c. 18, p. 58,) Cyprian, {de Idol, 
VanU. c. 9, T. II. p. 14,) and Lactant. {Jnttituit Divin. I, 
6, 1, 11.) Compare Petar. Theolog, Dogmat de deo deiqus 
propriet. 8, 6. Venet. 1767. I. p. 319, »qq. 

« /4pof, 2, 6, p. 92, (p. 44, D ) •w^« o-y wAtrm war^i Sit«», 
kytnnrtf Sfri, bum ?«•<». *I1 yt^ &f ««) ififtart 9r^90ayc^iif^at^ 
9(trfivvt^»9 ix*t T«» Bifttuf ri Sfdfiut, 

^ ApoL 1, (il, p. 80, (p. i/4, D.) Sufim rf iff^r^ Sif eMg 
7;^« tlwiTf. 

* ^poL I, 61, p. 80, (p. 94, D.) gfcfia rf iffnrf Si» «&)i}, 
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diet only appfies to the erroneous fancy that a name 
oould ever be more than a prop for human weakness^ 
that it could possibly faaye an essential relation to 
the Divine nature, or be a receptacle of sufficient 
amplitude for the fidness of God. Against the use of 
such designations as " Father^ and (h)d, and Creator, 
and Lord, and Buler/' he has not the slightest objection, 
provided that they are not consideied as real names^ 
but as limited abstractions of the reflective under- 
standing.^ But if the namelessness of God rest upon 
a pure Christian view of the Divine existence, if it be 
in its true sense a perfectly necessary assumption of 
the Christian consciousness, then die strange opinion 
is at once set aside, which would see in this doctrine a 
Platonic piece of patchwork on a Christian garment.^ 
The Platonic philosophy certainly spoke of a nameless 
God ; but besides that, the Christian doctrine was not 
under the necessity of borrowing its existence from 
this philosophy, the internal possibility was wanting 
for connecting the Christian sentiment with the Pla- 
tonic dictum. The Platonic namelessness of God goes 
hand in hand with its correlative notion, the unutter- 
ableness of God ; both one and the other, upon the 
not merely inconceivable, but self-annihilating notion 
of the simplicity of God. Hence, as Justin had not 
adopted Platos notion of such a simplicity of the 
Divine existence, he could not call God nameless^ in 
the Platonic sense.' We do not, indeed, maintain 
that the patristic doctrine of the namelessness of God 

^ Apol. 2, 6, p. 92, (p. 44, D.) ri irttrii^ »») Si«f *») KTirns 

Ttn tayut w(f(n^Mg» Compare Theophil. ad AutoU i, 3, p. 339, 
8q. (p. 71, A. B.) and Clem, Strom. 6, 12, 83, T. III. p. 69. 

' Sudi is the view taken by Uabn (de PlcUonismo Theol. 
vei. Eccles. Patr. p. U, sq.) and Semler, {Geschiohte der 
Christ. Glauhenslehre, II. 44.) 

3 This, indeed, is not avowed in plain terms in Justin, but 
it is tolerably evident, Apol. 2, d, sq. p. 92, (p. 44, C. D.) 

» j» 

•»K tftf. 
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had been formed altogether and purely from itself) 
without any outward attraction. We readily allow, 
that on one side the multiplicity of names in the 
Grecian Pantheon was a manifest inducement to 
dwell so emphatically on the namelessness of God. 
On another side, we concede to the Jewish- Alex- 
andrianism a more immediate and direct influence 
in fixing this idea: to it belonged the biblical ar- 
gument, which was given to the latter. In the pas- 
sage of Exodus, in reply to the inquiry of Moses» 
what was his name, and by what name he was to 
make him known to the Israelites (Exod. iii. 14), God 

declares, nOKD HS HDNn n^HN IK^N H^HN 

- V - ¥ : J V w ~i V : I V 

Qyha ^mbti^ n»nN '7N"iiJ^» ♦ii'?, the lxx. 

(it is admitted,) have wilfully departed from the 
Hebrew text ; s/w s/jtii i wr xa/ sJ'rtv ovreag s^e/g rotg 
vioTg *I(f§a.r)X' 6 a)v avsffTaXxs fiB 'Trghg v/iag. This read' 
ing was the Biblical prop by which the Fathers and 
Justin, first of all, supported their position^ that to 
God, in a peculiar sense, no name belonged. Thus 
Justin says, ^' Plato haying heard, in Egypt, that God 
had said to Moses, when he was about to send him to 
the Hebrews, I am the Being, (o wi/,) — understood 
that God had not told him his pecuhar name, for no 
name can be properly attributed to God."* This ap- 
plication of Exod. iii. 14, betrays an evident derivation 
from the Jewish Alexandrian ism ; for in that school 
this use of it was first found ; it has all the charac- 
teristic marks of it, and the translation 6 ojv is itself a 
product of the spirit of that school.* To consider the 
agreement between Justin and the Jewish- Alexan- 

' Coh, ad Gr. c, 20, sq. p. 21, (p. 19, B.) &KrjKoa)g 
^nXdrwv) kv AiyvTTTift rdv Srebv t& Muxry eiprjKEvai' kyut it/it 6 
wv birtjviKa irpbg roijc 'Eppaiovg avrbv dTroerrsXActv e/ieWcv 
tyvfutiTi ov K^ptoi/ 5vofia iavTov 6 Sredg irpbg avrbv iprj' 6vSkv 
ydo ovofia liri deov Kupio\oy£X(r3rai Svvarbv. 

See Daehne's Geschichtl, DarstellungderJuditeh'Alexandr, 
Religionsphilosophie, ji. 27. 
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drian theosophists in the use of the Mosaic passage, as 
an accidental agreement, is unsatisfactory, since Justin 
agrees yerbally, in part, with Philo. But, notwith- 
standing this close connection, the dependence of the 
former on the latter is really a matter of indifference. 
The manner in which they made use of the Bihlical 
passage for their own special object, is perfectly dis- 
tinct. While Philo employed the words iyu sifii 6 m 
to establish his theosophic paradox, that God coald 
hare no nanje applied to himself, because he only t>, 
without being something } Justin is so far from follow- 
ing him in this, that he rather sees in the words 6 uiv^ 
merely an emphatic expression of the true and eter- 
nal reality of the one God, in contrast to the yain il- 
lusory existence of the heatJien gods.' 

^ De Mutat, Nomin. c. 2, T. iii. p. 159. i^v ovv AkoXov^ov 
t6 fifiS* 6vofia Kvpiov iTri^fifiiaSrTJvai SvvafrSrai' T<fi ovti irpde 
dX^^etai/. Oifx opfg 8ri ^iXotrevvTovvri irpb^ dX-^Sreiav rtf 
wpoipnrfi, Ti Toig irtpl bvojiaron avTOV Zfirovaiv dfroKpirlov, 
^flffiv 8rt, kyu elfii 6 tiv, iaov rt^' tlvac wk^vKa, oit XkyeaSrai, 
— De Fit, Mob, 1, 14, T. iv. p. 130, iiiv ovv ^fiffit 'irvvStav- 
a)vrat, ri rb bvofia tov wliMf/avroc, fifib* airbQ dvBiv ex**** 
dp' ov So^w Siairardv ; *0 oe, rb fxiv irpiSrov Xcyc, ^fiffiv, av- 
roiQ' ly<tf ei/ii 6 wv *lva fiaSrovTtg dia<J>opdv bvTog re xal fir^ 
5vToe TTpofTavaSi^ax^&tTiv, i>c oitSkv ovofia lir* ifjiov rb irapd- 
vav KvpioXoyiirai, <j> fUvip 7rp6<T«<rri rb elvat — •• It wm there- 
fore agreeable to analogy, that no proper name could be applied 
to the Being who in truth (pre-eminently) is. Do yoa not see 
that he says to the prophet anxiously inquiring for the truth, 
what reply he must give to those who asked concerning his name, 
* I am, 6 wv,* which is equivalent to saying, * according to my 
nature I am to be, not to be called.* — If then, he says, they ask 
what is the name of him that sent thee, and I cannot tell them, 
shall 1 seem a downright deceiver? But he says, first tell them I 
am 6 wi/, that learning the difference of beinp and of not being, 
they may be fully instructed that no name can with any propriety 
be applied to me, whose sole prerogative it is to heJ** 

' Coh, ad Gr. c. 21, p. 21, (p. 19, c. £.) oh^k bvofiarogrvm 
vbs b dibc &iro(TTk\Xu>v irpbg rci'C 'Vj^paiovQ rbv TAoffka fii^ 
fivtirai^ iXXa Sid tivoq fifroxvs ^^O' ^^l fiovov dtbv tavTbv 
tlvai fivffTiKwQ hSdaKii' iyut ydp,'^fi(Tiv, ii/ii b wv* AvTidiaff' 
rlXXfa>v kavrbv driXovbri b tav roig fiij ovctv, . . . Aid rovrta 
'irpbg rbv M&xria e0f}, kyta ci'/it 6 a>y, 'Iva Sid Trjg fUTOXVC bv- 
rogrov ^tov ovTog xal fi^ovTutv diai(>opdv bibd^ij, — ** Neither 
did God, when he sent to the Hebrews by Moses, make mentio 
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In order to make the divine Being in some mea* 
sure at least conceivable, (who in his absolute unity 
and totality, is completely inaccessible to our appre- 
hension,) we assign to him a number of peculiar dis* 
tinctioDS. At the same time, it is by no means implied, 
that these distinctions are so divided and exist in ac- 
tual separation from another, as we separate them in 
order to gain an approximate knowledge of God. The 
divine Being (we acknowledge) remains an absolute 
and perfectly undivided unity. That division serves 
only as a vehicle and aid for our knowledge of God, 
and is at the same time a practical confession, that we 
cannot apprehend God as he is in himself, but only in 
his relation to the world, and conversely, in the rela- 
tion of the world to him. Following this law of the 
universal limitation of the human faculties, Justin as- 
signs to God attributes partly of a negative and partly 
of a positive nature, without attempting either a com- 
plete or initial solution of this problem. He mentions 
the divine attributes generally in a passing manner, 
and in contrast with the common lowering to the 
standard of humanity, to which the poetic and plastic 
mythology of the Greeks subjected their national di- 
vinities. Especially his zeal was fired at the folly of 
polytheism in reference to the generation of the gods, 
with which he contrasted the negative attribute of the 
divine existence, that it is without beginning and with- 
out end. " God alone," he says " is unbegotten and 
imperishable, and for this very reason he is God.'*^ 

of any name ; but by a participle he mystically teaches that he is 
the one and only God ; for I, said he, am 6 wv, clearly contrast- 
ing himself, the Being. 6 <5v, with the no-beinga (joiq nil ovmv), 
— On this account he said to Moses, I am 6 o/v, that by the parti- 
ciple being he might teach the difference between the God who 
is, and the gods who are not." — c. 25, p. 25, (p. 23, E. 24, A.) 
* Dial, e, Tr. c. 5, p. 108, (p. 223, D.) fiovoQ dykvvrirog 
Kal df^^aprog 6 debg Kal Sid rovrov !^€6q 1<ttiv, The epithet 
dykvvriroc is in Jastin almost a constant appellation of the Di- 
vine Being, Jpol I, 14, p. 51, (p. 61, B.)— 1, 49, p. 72, (p. 
85, B.)— 2, 12, p. 96, (p. 50, C.)— 2. 13, p. 97, (p. 51, C.) 
^Dial. e. Tr, c. 126, p. 219. (p. 355, C.) With the same 

VOL. II. M 
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and — " he alone is the ever^being who is unproduc- 
ed. "' The attribute of unchangeableness, connected on 
one side at least with eternity, Justin assigns to God in a 
twofold sense, as excluding eyery possibility of change 
in his essence,* and all excitability from passion.' 
The attribute of the diyine knowledge, omniscience, 
he describes generally thus:^ '' The unutterable Father 
and Lord of all things, beholds all things, sharp- 
sighted and quick of hearing, not with eyes nor with 
ears, but with indescribable power; he knows all, 
none of us can remain concealed from him." He 
brings forward only two particular instances of this 
omniscience, namely, the foreseeing of future erents,^ 
and the all- seeing of present events, with a know* 
ledge of the thoughts.^ Still more hastily he touches 
on the prerogative of the divine will, omnipotence, 
holiness and righteousness. Omnipotence he defines 
according to the moral conception of it, as the ability 



emphasis and concern the other church teachers gpeak of the 

unbei^otten God Thus Iren. adv. Hares. 4, 75, p. 285, rkXt' 

log 6 d.ykvvr\TOQ' oSrog ds icrrt dsog. — Theophil. adAutol. 1,4, 

p. 340, (p. 71, C.)— Minuc. Fd. Octav. c. 23, p. 84 Ter- 

lull. adj. Marc. 1 , 3, T. i. p. 6, sq. 5,1, p. 313 Clem. Protrep. 

5. 65, T. I. p. 66 Clem. Homil. 10, 10, T. i. p. 687, sq. wq 

Tov dyevvnrov i^tov rb dfbg eZi/at, o^Lfrojg irav oriovv yivofU' 
vov Sfedg ry ovti oifK Itrnv. 

' Coh. ad Gr, c. 22, p. 23, (p. 20, £.)— c. 25, p. 25, (p. 24, 
A.) — De Resurrect, c. 8, p. 593, C. 

" ApoL 1, 13, p. 51, (p. 61, A): rbv drpeTrrov Kal del 6vra 
^tov. 

' ApoL 1, 25, p. 58, (p. 69, B.) Srttp rtf dnc^ti. Justin on- 
ly conceives as possible a moral alteration in God in his judicial 
relation to the world ; God's conduct towards men alters as far as 
their moral conduct gives occasion. — Coh. ad Gr, c. 25, p. 24, 
sq. (p. 23, B.) 

* Dial. c. Tr. c 127, p. 220, (p. 357, A). 

* DiaL e Tr. c. 16, p. 117, (p. 234, B.) wpoyvtoffrtig rcJv 
yivBfT^ai ftfWovTttiv ijv Kai kvTiv b 3n6g. — c. 23, p. 122, (p. 
241. K.)^Apo1. 1, 44. p. 70, (p. 82, A.) 

* Apol 1, 12, p. 49. (p. 59, A.)— 1, 12, p. 50, (p. 59, C.) 
1* 15, p. 52, (p. 62, B.) ov r&v ipyiov ipavepdv fiovov T<f detp 
dWd Kct T&v fei/^u/ii|/iorwv.— 2, 12, p. 96, (p. 50, C.)— 2, 
12, p. 97, (p. 51, A.) 
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of God to do all that he wills to do^ and, on this ac- 
count; generally calls him the All-powerful (6 flrairo- 
x^aVw^,) Dial. c. Tr. c. 16, c. 11 7» (p. 234. B.)— c. 
83, p. 181, (p. 310, A.)— c. 96, p. 193, (p. 324, A.)' 
Holiness he represents as absolute separation from 
sin, and righteousness he most frequently mentions 
under its judicial modification.' Lastly, the happi- 
ness of God appears in him, considered as immanent, 
only under the single aspect of the absence of want,^ 
—as communicative, in his revelation as love; — and 
again, in this revelation, chiefly under the form of 
compassion/ 

These expressions of Justin, respecting the divine 
nature and attributes, are only an exposition of the 
general sentiments of the Church, as they were formed 
on the foundation of holy writ, and in opposition to 
the heathen theology. The idea of God is never, 
with him, an object of distant speculation ; he propa* 



^ Dial. e. Tr. c. 84, p. 181, (p. 310, D.) n&vra dvvaa^ai 
Tov ^b6v, lava fiovXerai. 

■ Apol. 1, 6, p. 47, (p. 66, B.) tov aXfidnrrdTOv Kai ira- 
rpbg SiKaioffvvrie Kai viit^poavviiQ ko) t&v ahXtitv dperutv dv 

kTrifilKTOv TiKaKiag ^€ov 1, 10* p. 48, (p. d8, B.) ; rd 9rpo- 

v6vTa avTiZ dyad a <T(a^po(rvvri Kai SiKaioffvvri Kai 

^iXavdpioma Ka) offa oiKsXa^Kp kffri 1, 44, p. 70, (p. 82, B. 

^DiaL c. Tr. c. 16, p. 117, (p. 234, B.)— c. 23, p. 122, 
(p. 241, A.)— c. 96, p. 193, (p. 323, D. 324, A.) 

■ Dial. c. Tr. c. 23, p. 122, (p. 241, A.) avevMc ^pof. 

1, 13, p. 50, (p. 60, C.j dt/tvde^Q a(/xara>i/ ku) ffirovdujp Ka) 
dofiiafiaTiav, u)q kStSax^rifiev — 1, 10, p. 48, (p. 58, A.) ov 
SkaffBrai rrjg irapd dvBpioirojv vXiKrje irpotr^opds 'rrpoeiXn^afiiv 
t6v 3re6v, avrbv irapk\ovTa irdvTa optovTeg. 

* De Resurrect, c. 8, p. 593, E. dyaJdog kfrri Kai ffta^tirdai 

vdvrag ^iX«t Dial. c. Tr. c. 107, p. 201, (p. 334, C.) kXin- 

fi<t)v 6 dtbg Ka) (piXdvdpto'Trog k<rriv iir) vavrag rovg uiTariSr' 
tfikvovg dirb Trig KaKiag^ — c 23, p. 122, (p. 241, A.) — c. 47, 
p. 143, (p. 266, D. 267, A.)— c. 96, p. 193, (p. 324, A.) 
t6v TTavTOKparopa dtbv xPl<^'rbv koi oiKTipfiova bpiofitv. — c. 
108, p. 202, (p. 335, D.) tov tvffTrXdyxvov Kat TroXveXeov 7ra- 
Tpbg .Tiav 'oXtav diov. According to Athenagoras (legal, pro 
Christ, c. 24, p. 302,) [p. 27, B.] goodness is as essential to God 
as colour to bodies: according to Clement, (^Strom. 1, 17, 86, 
T. IX. p. 60,) as warmth to fire, and brightness to light. 
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gates the doctrine of the Church in the style of his 
age, crudely as it came into his hands. The cause 
of this passivity lies in the individual peculiarity, as 
well as the historical position of Justin. For himself, 
he found perfect satisfaction in the views of the Divine 
Being, which were commonly held in the Church : the 
opposition against the general polytheism, required 
only a simple negation of what was unworthy of God, 
and an unvarnished exposition of the helief of the 
Church ; heathen philosophy had hitherto left Chris- 
tian theology (in the most restricted sense of the word) 
essentially untouched. How should Justin feel him- 
self called upon to he anxious ahout this scientific 
construction of this theology ?^ It was different with 
respect to the idea of God, in its Trinitarian mode of 
conception. The helieving confidence with which the 
most ancient Christian communities revered Jesus as 
the Son of God, — the glowing devotion with which 
they sung hymns to him as the incarnate God, — were 
soon interrupted and agitated hy the coarse mockery 
of the heathen^ who regarded the worship of a crucified 
man as madness, as well as hy the furious opposition 
of the Jews, who denounced the divine honours paid 
to the Nazarene, as an open idolatrous apostacy nrom 
the One God. At an early period, the unavoidahle 
task was imposed on Christians to vindicate scientifi- 
cally, if their faith was not to he looked as an arhitrary 
deification^ and their worship as a common idolatrous 
service. Both imputations were alike intolerable. 
And thus their first noted apologist, Justin^ attempted 
to furnish the necessary justification. As far as this 
attempt referred immediately to the objections of ad- 
versaries, we have already given an account of it ; we 
shall proceed to explain its peculiar and full organism. 

^ How far Justin might feel himself called upon hy the 
Gnostics to furnish a scientific vindipation of the Christian 
doctrine respecting the Divine Being must remain undecided, 
since the writings of the apologists against the heretics have 
not been preserved. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE LOGOS. 

Jesus is the Christ, and as such, in an eminent (me- 
taphysical) exclusive sense, Son of God : this position 
is the standing, we might say^ the single theme of the 
apostolic preaching, — the Shibboleth of true biblical 
Christianity, — the central point of the Christian faith. 
The first member of this most important position in- 
Tolves no peculiar difficulty; — ^the second is the Sphinx, 
whose enigma, until this hour, has put to shame the 
understanding of the wisest For the wants of the 
Christian communities, as such, it has oyer been suffi- 
cient to admit into their consciousness the divine na- 
ture of the Redeemer, as a simple fact belonging to 
the Christian faith. But the more speculative mem- 
bers of the Church were from the first equally im- 
polled, if not by a purely scientific, yet by an apolo- 
getic motive, to impart, if possible, a scientific clear- 
ness to that article of faith. This clearness, alas! 
remains the philosophers stone, which can never be 
found. The attempts of the most ancient church- 
teachers to define scientifically the divinity of Jesus 
in itself, and especially in harmony with monotheism, 
have frequently been denominated crude : they are so, 
especially in their form ; but, let the truth be spoken, 
later attempts have not succeeded much better ! The 
ancient Church attached its demonstration to the idea 
of the Divine Logos, They found the first germ of 
this idea already existing in the canonical books of 
the Old Testament, — in a farther state of development 
in the Old Testament Apocrypha, — ^in a certain sense 
fully unfolded, yet mixed up with allegory, in the Jew- 
ish religious philosophers of the Alexandrian school, 
—in a Christian, sounder, purer substantiality, by the 
Apostles, — and chiefly in John, given historically. 
The fundamental character of the Old Testament idea 
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of God, 18 the principle of luiitj as limited hy molality. 
Tliofie persons are in the right who deny that this 
unity within the Old Testament sphere was already 
expanded into the Christian Trinity ; hut, on the other 
hand, it is wrong to extend this denial so far^ as to 
make the Jehorah of the Old Testament a philosophi- 
cal, solitary monad. Throughout the whole Old Tes- 
tament history of the derelopment of religion, there is 
nndeniahly the obscure intimation, more or less appa- 
rent, that the revelation and agency of God in the 
world has, in a considerable degree, mediated through 
a second divine subject reflecting in himself his Being 
and Life.^ It may still be reckoned a formal limita* 
tion of the Old Testament point of view, if, in the Old 
Testament, the Word appears as the bearer of all God's 
revelation and agency in this world. But the nume- 
rous poetic personifications of this Divine Word, as 
they are presented in the older books of the Old Tes- 
tament, contain unquestionably '^ a dogmatic germ, — 
they are, as it were, prseformations of the later hypos- 
tasizing of the Divine Word,"* The objectivity of the 
divine organ of revelation, (the conception of which 
among the Jews, in its most finished stage, is the dsv* 
Ts^og 5e6i of Philo,) becomes more marked in the re- 
presentation, wavering as it were between a mere afl5r- 
mation of qualities and a hypostatical existence, 
which, in the later books of the Old Testament, is 
given to the divine attribute of Wisdom, the Hebrew 
sum and substance of ethical perfection. Even Job 
(xxviii. 20, 23) speaks of the divine Wisdom, (al- 
though, in truth, he views it purely as a quality,) 
as far as he describes it, as a cosmical and ethical 
principle, — as a being existing out of (ausser) God. 
In a more elevated, though Qot with a more real, 

^ On this subject see an excellent exposition by Nitzsch, 
(on the essential Tri-unity of God, in the Tkeol. Studien und 
Kritikeriy 1841, H. 2, 6, 310,) with which, nevertheless, we do 
not agree in all pointti. 

' LUcke*M wordtt in his Commentar. iiber das Evangelium 
der Johanna*. 3 Aufl. (Uoun, 1840,) 1.267. 
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personal, self-subsistence, Wisdom appears in the 
Proverbs of Solomon (viii. 1, and especially 22) 
Here, Wisdom not merely places herself in the 
way and at the doors, in order to invite men; — 
she not merely announces herself as the original source 
of all knowledge and virtue, — ^as the exclusive organ 
of divine Providence, — but she calls herself likewise 
the first creation, the beginning of the works of Qod ; 
she declares that, from the beginning, before the origin 
of the mountains and hills, and was with God at the 
creation of the world as the chief architect, and stood 
before him as the daily object of his joy and delight. 
The divine Wisdom has, as we have said, in this delinea- 
tion, not a strictly substantial reality, but poetic personi- 
fication has here reached the highest degree of its 
elastic expansibility. Still the moveable fleeting outline 
of the anticipating Fancy, must be brought to the fixed 
defined form of a metaphysical concrete. Yet this me- 
taphysical creation does not present itself on canonical 
ground. It belongs first to the Apocrjrphal develop- 
ment of the Old Testament spirit ; and even here it 
is not fully exhibited. The Proverbs of the Palesti- 
nian Jesus Sirach, which were collected in the original 
about two hundred y«ars before Christ, stand essen- 
tially on the same boundary-line as those of Solomon, 
— their wisdom bears the same impress of an ominous 
personification ; it is, in truth, in some parts a slavish 
copy of that of Solomon.^ According to the repre- 
sentation of the Son of Sirach, was created before time, 
in the beginning, by God, or rather proceeded from 
the mouth of the Most High, (Ecdesiasticus i. 1 ; xxiv. 

* The ** Wisdom" of the Son of Sirach is viewed as a con- 
solidated h^postasized being by Keil, (opuse, academ. p. 506, 
sqq.) Ranch, («6er d. Xiyt des Evangdisten Johannes,) in 
Zimmerman's and Heydenreich's Monats-schrifi f. Prediger^ 
wistenschaftenf vi. 3, 207, 267, and, as it seems, by Strauss, 
(die chfist. Glaubenslehre, I. 412.) But Dahne, {geschicht, 
Darttellung der Judifch-alexand. relig» II. 130,) and LUcke, 
(Commenlar. I. 262,) have justly opposed this view. Ofrorer, 
(Phiio, tt. dieAltjfand, Theosophip, II. 52,) takesa middleoourse. 
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3,) and remained the constant associate of God ; at 
the creation she veiled the earth as a mist; — her 
throne rests upon cloudy pillars; — she dwells in 
heaven, hut, at the same time, is everywhere and rules 
all things ; — she walks in the depth of the sea, she has 
propriety over the whole earth, among all nations; but 
her chosen and constant abode is in Israel ; — she has 
poured forth the richest fulness over Jerusalem ;-— 
she serves in the holy tent before God ; — the written 
Mosaic law is her complete revealed code, as it were 
the body in which she has obtained a national histo- 
rical consistency. A peculiarity pf this description of 
Wisdom is the distinctness with which the general en- 
lightening and attractive energy of the divine (fop/a is 
transferred with the most pregnant objectivity within 
the limits of the theocratic nation. The form of the 
divine Logos is dimly seen through this representation, 
who, according to the latter theology, gave evidence of 
his hypostatic existence by numerous appearances 
among the Jewish people. The Son of Sirach, with 
ominous timidity, approaches the long prepared step 
of giving a substantial objectivity to the divine organ 
of revelation ; indeed, this step is first taken in the 
apocryphal Wisdom of Solomoq^ In this collection of 
proverbs, the divine wisdom bears the undeniable cha- 
racter of substantial distinctness. The unknown au- 
thor of this collection not merely extols Wisdom with 
an exuberance of language, as a never ^ling treasure) 
(vii. 14 ; viii. 18,) the source of all knowledge both in 
physical (vii. 16; viii. 8, and moral (ix. 3,) respects; 
as the original source of all virtues, (viii. 7; ix. 3, 18,) 
and skill in the arts, (vii. 16,) of all joy and all hap. 
piness, (viii. 10, 16); in short, as the incomparable 
assemblage of all true good, (viii. 7— J 1 ; viii. 3) ; he 
not merely elevates her to be the all-ruling occu- 
pant of the divine throne, (ix. 4, 10,) and allows 
her to have been present at the creation of the world 
as a witness, (ix. 9,) or rather as peculiarly and solely 
an active former of all things, (vii, 12, 22 ; viii. 5) ; 
calls her the reflection of the eternal light, the spotless 
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mirror of the divine operations, the transcript of the 
divine goodness, (vii. 26) ; hut, touching more closely 
her peculiar nature, he distinctly describes her as a 
breath of the power of God, as a pure efflux of the 
glory of the Almighty, (vii. 25) ; as a spirit intelligent^ 
holy, innate, multipartite, subtile, mobile, even more 
so than motion itself, penetrating, spotless, clear, re- 
splendent as the sun, keen, unconfinable, steadfast, 
happy, almighty, all-seing, all- renovating, penetrating 
all things, especially intelligent pure refined spirits by 
▼irtue of her purity, dwelling with most delight in 
holy «ouls, making them friends of God and holy 
prophets, (vii. 22 ; viii. 1 .) Wisdom, in this repre- 
sentation has evidently ceased to be a mere attribute 
of God ; objectively conceived, she has gained a dis- 
tinct existence out of God ; she appears as a refined 
etherial substance existing by emanation. Yet she is 
neither morally nor essentially really separate from 
God ; she is the faithful and unchangeable expression 
and reflection of the divine fulness ; she is, though 
penetrating all things, still with God. In her relation 
to the world, she is the connecting medium of the 
created with the uncreated ; all well-being and life, 
all improvement and .happiness which is imparted by 
God to the world, is mediated by her. The Book of 
Wisdom with peculiar distinctness, (x. 1, 15,) exhibits 
the individual operation of the divine tfo^/a among 
the Israelitish nation. She it is who protected and 
guided, redeemed and blessed the patriarchs Adam 
and Noah, Abraham and Lot, Jacob and Joseph; she 
it is who redeemed the people of Israel from bon- 
dage, and performed signs and wonders by Moses« 
before Pharaoh : she went before the people, in a won- 
derful manner, through the wilderness, as a cloud by 
day and a flame by night. She divided the waves of 
the Red Sea, and led the chosen people through it. 

After this fixation of the idea of the divine interven- 
ing cause, one thing only is wanting, in order to give it 
essential completeness, which it was possible to attain 
on the Old Testament ground^ namely^ that instead of 
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a general, though highly spiritualized ethereal nature, a 
personal heing should he presented. In the Book of 
Wisdom this is not done. The divine intermediate 
heing of that work sometimes, indeed, approxi- 
mates to the idea of a person^ hut then again vanishes 
under the representation of a spiritual all-pervad- 
ing suhstance. Philo, (or, generally speaking, that 
mode of philosophising of which he stands forth as 
the chief representative and champion,) was the first 
who gave to the divine organ of revelation the distinct 
character of a hypostasis. His Logology is the im- 
mediate prelude of the idea of the Christian Logos. 
In his representation he moulded together the essen- 
tial elements, which had heen obtained by the preced- 
ing unfolding of the Old Testament spirit, towards 
forming the idea of a self-conscious organ of mediation 
between God and the world, and succeeded in giving, 
or at least strove to give, a philosophical basis to this 
idea by the application of Platonism. He set out 
from the Platonic dualistic principle of an absolute, 
unchangeable, simple God, destitute of attributes, to 
whom nothing belongs but existence, (hence fre- 
quently called 6 &y rb ov, to ovrwg ov, ro ^^ic dXri^Siav ov,) 
and an equally eternal Matter, which, with ambiguous 
phraseology, he sometimes describes as the pure nega- 
tion of true being, as the mere antithesis, unendowed 
with qualities of actually formed substances, — some- 
times, and with preference, as the chaotic, irregular, 
lawless mingling of the four elements. Both God and 
matter he regarded as in direct (and yet again allayed) 
opposition. God is as the pure active principle, ori- 
ginator and governor of all existing things '^ the 
world, as it actually appears, as pheenomenal, is not 
in its material substratum, but yet in its formal im- 
press, a work of God ; for adaptation and intelligence 

' Lep, alleg. 1, 2, T. I. p- fil, &r9ri^ Tim rl xaiut iru^h *a} 
XiOfOf ri ^vx^t^t •VT0» ««} SiflD r« voti!^. — 3, 3, p. li?o', <v«; »» •# 
alriw Tov\ZvT9t.—de cherub, c. 26, p. 219, ^V99t J^«7tij^<« rl 
rm «k»* atrt»f, c. 36, p. 288. 
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haye not their basis in matter itself. The formation 
and conservation of the world is the act of God ope- 
rating with matter. But how can this operation take 
place ? How could God become the author of the 
present form of the world ? How can he uphold and 
govern the world ? Not by himself, for it contradicts 
the divine simplicity and majesty to come into imme- 
diate connection with any sensible and material ob- 
ject ; by his own powers God arranges and upholds 
the world.^ As he resolved on the formation of the 
world from the impulse of his goodness, he projected, 
somewhat in the same way as a human artist proceeds 
before he constructs a work of art, a pattern or arche- 
type of the things which were to be created. This 
archetype (d^^erwTrov cra^ads/^/c&a, d^^sTwog idsa^ or 
simply do-^^^eTvirov, Ta^ddnyjuba) contains in infinite 
variety and gradations, the types (in Platonic lan- 
guage id'sai) of all individual objects which are to 
have form and existence, and this assemblage of types, 
patterns, or ideas, constitutes the typical or ideal world 
{xoff/iAog yofiTog^ 6 sx rm idiMv cuvtfSroitg xofffAo^,) of which 
the sensible world is only a copy.* The ideal world 
originally presented itself as the simple and most 
ancient product of the divine mind, and therefore in- 
volved in its very essence,^ being in its nature like 
God, incorporeal, spiritual, invisible, incapable of 
being known or defined,^ when it proceeded from 

' De victim, offer, c. 13, T. IV. p. S.^A. i| Ixtivtig (a/Ai^^Ut) 



«■«» 



*r»ts o^at/AaraK %v*afAt9i9j tu* trvfiev dvofiat at $itett, xari^^n^aiTC 
*faf TO ytfoi txat^Tof rtiv at^fioTT^Uffaf Xa^en fto^tiv. — i!<U8eb. 
praep. eoang. 7, 13, p. 323, A. 

' De mund. opif. c. 4, sqq. T. I. p. 7, sqq. c. 10, p. 12. — 

%. allep. I, 9, p. 65 de con/ui. ling, c 34, T. II. p. 285.— 

viu Mo8. 3, 13, T. IV. p. 211. 

' De mund, opif, c. 6, p. 9. — deprofiig. c. 14, T. III. p. 125. 

^ \ De vit. Mas, I, 28, T, IV. p. 147, v &ti^vi »a) do^arot ««J 

ttvatfAttrof r£v Svrttf ira^etieiyfitaTiKri overia — de monarch, 1, 6. p. 

2J*2, Rq — de sacrif, Aoel et Cain. c. 15, T. 1. p. 244. A«rifi. 

y^etpu. 
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God in all the multiplicity of its images* In tbis» 
their outward objectivity (which, according to their 
origin, may be conceived of as an expansion of the 
divine existence/ or as a beaming forth of the divine 
efiulgence,* or as an overflowing of the fountain of the 
divine life,^) — the divine ideas or powers became 
the creative or conservative energies of the world — ^in- 
asmuch as they reduce the unarranged formless matter 
to its definite forms ; they stand marshalled like satel- 
lites round the heavenly king, and follows in his train, 
to execute what was below his dignity;^ or as de- 
puties, as eyes and ears of the Supreme, they see and 
hear all things, and as messengers they descend from 
heaven and return thither, to protect and to rescue 
created things, — to communicate to his children the 
commands of their Father, and to their Father the 
wants of his children :^ as an all-comprehending band 
they are spread through heaven and earth, through air 
and water.6 

According to their nature as originally forms of 
thought, and afterwards emanating self-subsistent 
energies, and according to the analogy of the human 
\6yog ivdid^sTog^ the unexpressed (internally arranged) 
thought, and the Xc/og ir^o^o^ixog, the spoken and as it 
were substantialized word, they are called in the double 



1 Quod det, pd, innd. c. 24, T. I. p. 292, ri^virci ivSif rw 
d'liw »«tr mtm^t^sf cXX« fiiff \Kr%inrm, — de mut. nomin. c. 4, 

T. in. p. \m. 

2 De profug, c. 24, T. III. p. 138, « Si«f . . . . X«/*- 
ft^trmr^ (pa>T», lavr^^ ^^ S^^o avyi^ts — de somn. 1, 13, p. 230. 
— 1, \H, p. 2'6ii. ro h^of (ptyyog i Suf aKnMfi§ku. — de proem, et 
pan. c. 6, T. V. p. 220. 

» Deprofug, c. 36, T. III. p. 152.— cfe «om». 2, 37, p. 312, 
tq. 

* De sacrif AbeL c. 15, T. I. p. 244— deeonf us, ling. c. 34, 
T. II. p. 285.— //« migrat. Abrah, c.3l, p. 330. — de Abrah. c 

24, T. IV. p. 29 de monarch, 1, 6, p. 292.— /rd;^m. in Exod, 

24, 13, T. VI. p. 245. 

* De somn, 1, 22, T. III. p. 244. 

^ De confus, ling. c. 27, T. II. p. 277* — demigraU Abrah. o* 
32, p. 332. 
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sense of the Greek X6yog {Reason and Word) pre- 
eminently Logi} Notwithstanding their infinite multi- 
plicity, they have their unity* both as it concerns their 
immanence in God, and their spreading through the 
world in the collective idea of the divine Logos, who 
on that account is called the all-productive Logos, 
(o ygwxwrarog "Koyo^f the idea of ideas (Jh'sa tuv id'suv) ;* 
the place (6 rSvog) ;' the mother-city (v firiT^o'ffoXig) ;^ 
the &ther ;7 the charioteer (6 rivio^og) ;' and leader (o 
i^ysfiojVy \j(pfiy7iTrigf of the powers or Logi. 

As Philo concentrated in the idea of the Logos, the 
complex assemblage, the pleroma, as it were, of the di- 
vine spiritual world,'° {Pleroma der gotilichen Geisler^ 
well) he naturally transferred to it in an eminent sense. 



^ Leg. allegor. 2, 7, T. i. p. 98.--de vit. Mos. 3, 13, T. ir. 
p. 211. — de Judic. c. 3, T, v. p. 128. The twofold meaning 
of the Greek word ^.oy«s, by virtue of which it is available for 
designating the immanence, as well as the personal subsistence 
of the dinne instrumental cause, comprehending indeed both 
conceptions in one utterance, was the circumstance, next to the 
Old Testament style of speaking, by which Philo felt himself 
induced to depart from the phraseology of his immediate pre- 
decessors, Solomon, Jesus the Son of Sirach, and the Pseudo- 
Solomon, and to call the divine instrumental cause in the for- 
mation of the world, not by the name commonly employed 
by them — Wisdom — but by that of the Logos. He sometimes 
uses the term «'«^/«, and occasionally substitutes it for ^ty«t, 
but only when speaking loosely. Wisdom, according to Philo, 
is properly one of the powers of the Logos, namely, the intel- 
lectual capability residing in the latter, to sketch the plan of 
the world. See Grossmann quast, Philoh. ii. p. 67, and 
Vahne, geshcicht. Darstellung, i. 210, 220, IL 162. 

^ De mund. opif. c. 9, T. i. p. 1 2, rh* <rv fonrS xc«/4tr fiiwrif, 
fi0*ah»iivt;^nTos ^u^tf'-^quod deus immut. c. Id, T. ii. p. 83. 

» Leff. allegor. 3, 61, T. i. p. 174. 

* De mund. opif» c. 6, T. i. p. 9. — de migrat. Ahrah, c. 18, 
T. ii. p. 315. 

A Demund, opif. c 6, T. i. p. 8.-^0 somn. 1, U, T» iii. p. 
227. 

8 Depro/ug. c. 18, T. iii. p. 130. 
7 De somn. 2, 28, T. iii. p. .302. 

• De profug. c. 19, T. iii. p. 131. 
3 De somn. 1,41, T. iii. p. 205. 

10 De confusAing. c. 20, T. ii. p. 269, c. 28, p. 279— Q/<ii 
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all the properties and functions which he had attri- 
bated to the Logi^ either separately or collectively con« 
sidered. Thus he represents the Logos as the likeness 
(i iijiuiv) ; the glory (ij 3o§a) ; or (according to the 
emanatire system) the shadow (^ ffjttd) of God ; the 
first bom or eldest son of the Eternal ; not indeed God 
in the highest sense of the term, but a God (not o 
^eoi but simply ^iog) ; the nature which stands on the 
confines between G^d and man, less than God, more 
exalted than man ; not unbegotten like the former, 
and yet not begotten like the latter. Every revelation 
of the invisiblet unsearchable God in the world, every 
active relation of the absolutely incomprehensible to 
the creature, is through the instrumentality of the 
Logos. He is the interpreter and the revealed name,® 
the instrument (opyavovy e^yaXuGvy and the servant 

rer, divin. har. c. 48, T. lii. p. 60.^^« pro/uff, c 19, p. 131. 
— rf« somn. 1, 41, p. 264. — de monarch. 2, 6, T. iv. p. 206. 

» Desomn. 1, 40, T. iii. p. 263 — de monarch. 1, 6, T. iv. p. 
292.—fragm. in Exod. 24, 13, T. vi. p. 244, sq. 

^ Leg. alleg. 3, 31, T. i. p. 162. 

* De agricult. c. 12, T. ii. p. II H, « v^uriy6i»s vlif — de conf. 
ling. c. 28, p. 270, i ^^atriyatds attrS kayos. 

* De conf us ling c. 14, p. 262, v^ir^uruTaf uln a rSf avrtt. 
a/treiXi trarn^, Sv iri^tt^s v^ttroyivav ettafAavi — quod Deus tfnmu^ 
c. 6, p. 73. 

* De Somn. 1, 31), T. iii. p. 262, sq. • fih «X)jS«x Steg i7s W- 
Tif at J* I* KaTai;^^fet Xtyifittai trketH; Ai« xat a h^at kayag 
(^(.ieu. XXXI 13,) ty t£ vet^avTi rav fth mktiBet^ ii» rav A^B^av fiiftn' 
WKiVf et^Att' lyet u/j^g arias' 'rat 5* iv Karat^^n^et X"^'^ «gSjaw» ^««r- 
»A>y ip^eii ^ai iy rorauy au ri Btav, aXX* aura fAatat, Stau- Ka* 
X« di Stof rav fe^ifffiuretrat eturau vuvi Xayav. 

« Kuseb. pr<Bp, evang. 7, 13, p. 323, A. t«» J»tfTi^«» 3ii» as 
Urtf Unyy X«y«f.— Phil. leg. alleg. 2, 21, T. i. p. 113. See other 
pasMHfj^es in Cirossmann*8 Quast. Phtlon. ii. p. 46. 

' Quis rer. div. hcer. c 42, T. iii. p. 46, curt ayimnTai at, i 
Bias aiy aifrt ytvvfiTCi us itfiSt;, »XAa fiivas raif &»^caf, mft^ari^at; 
a/Ati^tUMt — de somn. 2, 28, p. 303, ftt^a^sas rts Stau^uft;, reu /aIw 
iXarTAfv. avB^MTit II x^etrratv. 

8 Leg. alleg. 3, 73, T. i. p. 184 — de conf as. ling. c. 28, T. 
ii. p. 27Ii. 

» Leg. alleg. 3, 31, T. i. p. 152.--(f« cherub* c 35, p. 228. 
de miyrat Abrah, c. 1, T. ii. p. 293. 
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{u^floirTigy of the Most High. By him God made the 
world. He is the divider (o To,u*sug) who separates the 
unarranged original matter^ and places it in order for 
the divine formations :* he is the archetypal seal (4 
af^sTVTTog a^^cfyig) which impresses the crude material, 
and imparts quality to that which is destitute of it, 
and form to the formless.^ The consecration and vi- 
yification of the world, are equally dependent on his 
agency. The Logos is the rudder by which God 
steers the great vessel of the world ; the foundation on 
which the universe rests firm and secure ; the indissolu- 
ble bond which embraces and holds together all parts 
of the creation ; the eternal law, the soul of the world, 
which penetrates, vivifies and sanctifies all material 
and physical existence.^ His agency spreads its ra- 
mifications through the human world. As a holy, 

spotless, perfect High Priest (oi^X'^i^^^)^ ^® ^^^® *^® 
office of Mediator between God and men.* As sup- 
pliant (/x?r?3f) and advocate (-jag-axXjjroj), he inter- 
cedes for the sinful, weak race of man before God, and 
procures the forgiveness of sin. As ambassador (Tr^Etr- 
^iMTr,g) of the heavenly King, he descends hither, to 
help and to redeem, and imparts eternal gifts of 
grace.^ He is the depository and originator of all 

^ Quod deus immui, c. 12, T. ii. p. ^8. — de muiat. nomin. c. 
13, T. iii. p. 174. 

^ Quis rer, divin. har. c. 26, sqq. T. iii. p. 30, sqq. c 48, p. 
61. 

' de mund. opif. c. 6, T. i. p. 9 de pro/ug, c 2, T. iii. p. 

112.— <fe monarch, I, fi, T. iv^. p. 293. 

* Z>« cherub, c 11, T. i. p. 20? de plantat. No. c. 2, T. 

ii. p. 146 — de migrat Abrah, c. I, p. 293 — quis rer, div. hcer, 
c. 3a, T. iii. p. 42, c 44, p. 48— de pro/ug. c. 20, p. 133.— rf<f 
Momn, 2, 1, p. 269. 

* De Pro/ug. c. 21, T. iii. p. 134 De Somn. 2, 27, p. 301 . 

* Quis rer divin. hcer. c. 42, T. iii. p. 45. rf Y «^;c«yy«Ay 

^am^ ivat fiiBo^i»f s"«J T» ynofiivat it»K^ti>yi rad vrtrani^orof 'O 
etvres Uirvs /Mi» W* t5 Svuti? xfi^asfavras uu «rfflf t» a^^agrair, 
«'^i0'/3f(/rn; 2i rov fiytunof v^et ri inrn»*tf. — De Soma. 1, 2.**, 
p. 246, sq.— /?e vii. Mot, 3, 14, T. iv. p. 212, jq. a'vayxMM 
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wisdom, the source and guardian of all virtue ;^ as 
spiritual manna, he is the food of susceptible souls.* 
As the representative of the Most High, he often ap- 
peared to the chosen Israelitish people ; as the Prince 
of Angels, as Archangel (afX^77«>-o*), he destroyed 
Sodom and Gomorrah ; he appeared to Jacob (Gen. 
xxviii. ] 1 ; xxxii. 28) ; he spake to Moses out of the 
burning hush ; he went before Israel in the cloudy 
pillar, and led them through the wilderness.* 

It is evident, from these statements, that Philo 
could no longer regard the Logos under the earlier 
notion of a personification, or in the indistinct, in- 
tangible form of an etherial substance universally 
diffused, but as endowed with a personal existence 
and life, as a real subjt^ct distinguished from God. 
For when he calls the Logos, the Image, the oldest 
and first born Son of God, when he draws a parallel 
between him and the Jewish high-priest, and with 
an archangel, the application of these epithets, espe- 
cially the peculiar manner in which they are not un- 
frequently employed, makes it almost an impossibility 
to rest satisfied with the mere supposition of a poetical 
personifying chrystallisation (if we may so express it) 
of the divine attributes and agency. But this suppo- 
sition becomes absolutely impossible, by the place 
which the Logos assumes as a cosmical principle. 
For when Philo inserts the Logos, as a middle power 
between God and man, in order that the formation of 
the world, and the consequent oflBce of providential 

ffr r0ii UficifJtUof 7^ rav nc^fiav Tarfh tree^uKXnr^ x^ ^** rtXeif- 

' De Fosterit. Caiv, c 37. T. ii. p. 34. irari^M d^irAt, d^x^ 

Moi ^nyn »aXup ir^dltvf Quod Deus Immut, c. 28, p. 93 — 

De Profuff, c. 18, T. iii. p 1:^0 ; myh ro^Ut.—Q. 26, p. 1:^8; 
dp" §v irartii vuihTtu mui va^Ut fiurtf dtnxiai. 

* Leg. Alleg. 3, 69, sqq. T. i. p. 172, eqq.— i>« Profug. c. 26, 
T. iii. p. 138, sq. 

' Quit rer. divin. har. c. 42, T. iii. p. 45.— Dc Somn. 1, 
40, aq. p. 263, sqq. — De Ahrah. c 22, sqq. T. iv. p. 20, sqq. 
— Fi/. Mos. 1, 12, p. 128, I, 29, p. 149. 
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conservation may not be referred immediately to the 
Supreme God, (since he considers that as irreconcilable 
with his absolute and happy perfection) when, in ac- 
cordance with this assumption, he often contrasts the 
Logos with the Most High God, sometimes as such, 
sometimes under the peculiar title of the second 
power ; — when, with anxious endeavour, he repeats 
the assumption that this or the other providential act 
(lor example, the appearance of a divine peiSon) pro- 
ceeded from the Most High God, and meets it with the 
suggestion, that in all these cases the divine Logos 
was the peculiar and exclusive agent ;^ this distinction 
evidently can only mean that Philo recognised in the 
Logos an individuality hypostatically separate from the 
being of God. Philo must have involved himself in 
the grossest contradiction if, after he had placed God 
and the world in exclusive opposition, he had then es- 
sentially identified the Logos, the appointed Mediator 
between both, with the substance of God. Philo, in- 
deed, does not constantly keep in view the strict per- 
sonality of his Logos ; sometimes he apparently 
merges his personal subsistence in mere qualities, but 
this is only where he carelessly gives the reins to his 
fancy, and does not properly distinguish between the 
>.6yos hdtu^iTog and the XCyog 's-^o(po^ix.6g. Where he 
understands himself, he unquestionably represents the 
Logos as a person.' 

The doctrine of the Logos, such as we have de- 
scribed it, especially in the form it was held by Philo, 
served as a starting-point and direction to the specu- 

* See the passages relating to this poiut in Dabne, Geschichte 
Darsteliungy i. 240. 

° lu this result the numerous representations of Phila*8 
doctrine of the Logos which have appeared in modern times, 
almost all agree. Compare Keil, Opusc. acad. p. 512, sqq. 
Hallen8redt*s Philo und Johannes, (Braienschnr. 1B02) 23, 32. 
Grossman^s qtuBxt. Fhilon, ii. 45, 6*8. Gfrtirer's Fhilo und die 
Alexand, Theosophie, i. 243, 282. Hitter's Geschichte der Phi- 
losophie^ iv. 448, 450. Dahne's geschicht. Darstellung. i. 238. 
Liicke's Kommentar. uber d. Evung, des Johannes, i. 279y 
and Scrau»s* die Christ Glaubenslehre, i. 415. 

VOL. II. N 
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latire enquiriefl of the most ancient fathers relatire to 
the person of Christ. We except^ howeyer, the so 
called apostolic &thers. Every such applics^ion of 
the idea of the Logos was foreign to their minds. 
Their purely apostolic, practical torn of mind made 
them satisfied with heing faithful organs and guardians 
of the piety of the Christian Church, without troubling 
themselves about the speculative elaboration of doc- 
trinal pr(ll>ositions. They were distinguished by a 
childlike and unwavering faith, glowing with love ; of 
intellectual training they knew and exhibited little. 
They simply expressed their conviction of the divine 
nature and dignity of Jesus, and were very far from 
seeking or giving a reason for it by means of human 
science. The divinity of the Redeemer, in a pregnant 
sense of the word, was to them a matter of &ith of im- 
mediate certainty. Clement of Rome calls Jesus 
simply the author of our salvation, the High Priest of 
our sacrifice, the advocate of our weakness, he gives 
him briefly, although emphatically, the title 6 nu^tog, 
describes him as the image and sceptre of the divine 
effulgence, and places him as high above the angels as 
the name of Son exceeds in dignity that of angel (mes- 
senger).^ Barnabas goes somewhat farther. He 
speaks of Jesus as the Son of God, (a title which he 
uses with an evident regard to its metaphysical mean- 
ing,)* the upholder and end of all things ;^ the Creator, 
Governor, and sole Judge of the world ; the intelligent 
subject to whom Gbd said before the beginning of the 
world «* Let us make man," Gen. i. 26.'' He sees in 



* JSpUt ad Corinth, prin. c. 36, T. i. p. 167- St •» k^mCyM. 
fun *n$ fi%yti\M9»9tu ahrw rwurif fiti^uv itrrU iyyiXvf, ov^ d<«- 
^•^MTi^n SftfM »ntXn(»fiftn»i9, — (Compare Pa. ii. 7) with civ. 
4,) c. 16, p. 154. 

« Epist. c. 12, T. i. p. 41. 

' Epist, c. 12, p. 40* jf;^fif ««} \v r9»r^ rkv Vi^au vpZ 'Id^av, on 

^ Epist c. 6, p. 60. Orbis terrarum dominus, cui dixie die 
(Deus) ante constitutionetn sbbcuH ; faciamua hominem. — c. 7, 
p. 20. From the latter passage Francke {die Lehren der Jpos* 
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him the principle and object of Oid Testament pro- 
phecy/ and, in the spirit of the Old Testament mode 
of contemplation, invests him with such splendour that 
he arers that mortal eyes cannot behold him without 
danger. " Had he not come in the flesh (he says)* 
ht>w could we men hare beheld him and lived ? since, 
if men attempt to gaze at the sun, which is only the 
work of his hands^ and will one day cease to exist, 
they are not able to meet its rays directly.** Nearly 
in the same manner Hermas expresses himself on the 
divinity of Jesus. He generally calls him the Son of 
God, and maiks this name as great and incomprehen* 
sible ; he speaks of him as more ancient than all creo* 
tures, and testifies that he was with the Father as a 
counsellor at the creation of the world ; he considers 
him as the continual basis of all existence.* Of all 
the apostolic fathers Ignatius presents the divinity of 
Christ in the strongest and most glowing terms ; not 
that his representation of it is doctrinally more elabo- 
rate and finished than that of the other apostolic fa- 
thers ; it bears rather the same stamp of an indefinite 
crudeness ;* but his whole discourse of the Redeemer 
is highly impassioned ; the conviction that the crucifi- 
ed Jesus was the incarnate God, is the one immovea- 

iolisohen Vater: Z^schriftf. d. gesammte hitherische Theologie 
u. Kirohe herausg. von Rudeibach^u. Guericke, i. 2, 80,) with 
over-subtle acuteness, extracts the Lutheran doctrine of the 
communicatio idiomatum. 

* Epist, c d, p. 61. * Epist. c. 5, p. 16. 

' Past. 3, 9, 12, T. i. p. 115 : filius dei omni crestura anti- 
quior est, ita ut in conaiiio patri suo adfaerit ad condendam 
creataram.— 3, 9, 14, p. 1 16, nomen filii dei magnum et immen- 
snm est et totus ab eo sustentatur orbis. Lange vainly endea- 
vours to explain away from the first passage the doctrine, unac- 
ceptable to himself, of the hypostatic pre-existence of the Son. 

* We here refer only to the shorter recension of the Igna- 
tian Epistles ; the longer, which has no claim to gentiineness, 
speaks of Christ in very precise and ereed-like expressions, 
and even introduces the Trinity in ita representations, some* 
times with a truly pedantic formality in the spirit of later 
schemes of that doctrine. See Rothe's Die Anfange der chriat, 
Kirche, i. 744. 
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able anchor of his &ith^ the Hying fountain of his high" 
est hopes and joys. He calls the Redeemer simply, 
but very often and ivith a strong emphasis — God 
— ;' he sees in him the Son of God who was with 
the Father ir^h ai(amv, as his eternal Logos^ and pro- 
ceeded from him according to the will and power of 
the eternally actiye God.* 

The Apostolic fathers, notwithstanding their over- 
flowing lore to the Redeemer, and their decided con- 
yiction of the divine nature and life of the Lord, agree- 
ably to the apostolicity of their disposition and office, 
contented themselves with aphoristic, simple, and un- 
developed assertions of this their conviction ; while, 
on the contrary, in the Apologists who immediately 
succeeded them, the question of the Divinity of Jesus 
is treated with an undeniably doctrinal spirit and in- 
terest, and in all of them the Old Testament doctrine 
of the Logos, as interpreted by Philo, as undeniably 
forms the scientific frame-work of the Christian dog- 
ma. Not that the fathers had approved and adopted 
the essential principles of Philo's system ; this they 
could not do without denying their Christian princi- 
ples ; not that they had mixed the Gnosis of Philo 
with the substance of their biblical belief; they had 
only poured the contents of the Scriptures into a Phi- 
Ionian vessel; they viewed the Biblical passages 
through a Philonian medium. The matter of their 
idea of the Logos is essentially Scriptural ; but its con- 
struction betrays a Philonian ground- plan. Thus it is 
with Justin. On him as on other fathers alluded to, 
the twofold office devolved, owing to the opposition 
both from Gentiles and Jews — to prove the possibility 

' EpUL ad Ephes. c. 7» T. ii. p. 13.— c 18, sq. p. 16. — cut 
Roman, c. 3, p. 27. — ad Smym. c. 1, p. 34. 

^ Epist. ad Magnes. c. 6, p. 18. *lfi9U X^trvS ot ir^l asmafw 
wa^et var^t h ««' «» ti^et l^dvti — c. 8, p. 19. ilf Stif iftv § ^avt- 
(tiffttf laurif liei 'in^S X^j«rrtf tv vUu auvWj h Urn avvoZ X'ayt 
Jiiii§e, &« ««*« r/yw ir^oiK^Mv^^^ad Smym. c. 1, p. 34, 2«|«^w 
'iwaZv X(tffr§¥ riv Btiv .... vii» Biou xara BiXnfut xai 
^uvmfti* Ski. 
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and reality of the existence of a second divine [person]] 
{eines zneiten Goltlichen) with the original Divine 
[person] (neben dem Ur goltlichen) and then the con- 
sistency of this duality of the divine Being, with the 
Christian principle of the unity of the Divine. Both 
offices were discharged by Justin and the other fathers, 
by connecting their views with the doctrine of the 
Logos as historically formed among the Jewish people, 
and applied by John to the person of Jesus. 

In the first place, to make the possibility and truth 
of the personal divinity of Jesus conceivable, Justin 
adopted the philosophical division of the Logos into 
immanent and transitive. He considers the divine 
{das Gotiliche) in Jesus as originally a pure property, 
and subsequently a hypostasised power of Reason ( Fer- 
nunfikrqfl) of God ; accordingly he ascribes eternity 
to the Logos as a property, but not as a person, 
{eigensckqfiliche, aber keine personliche Eruigkeii.) 
As long as the Logos rested in God, it was essenti- 
ally identically with his substance, or rather stood in 
the relation of a part to the whole : by coming forth 
from the divine essence^ it first attained a personal 
self-subsistence. Justin entertained the opinion which 
is so briefly expressed by Tertullian:^ Juil tempus 
cumjllius non fuit^ and supposed that the creation of 
the world was the epoch, when the Logos came forth 
from God. Both the immanence of the Logos as a 
property, and its coming forth as a hypostasis, as well 
as the eternal ante-mundane existence of the Logos, 
are clearly expressed in the two following passages :' 



1 Adv. Hermag, c. 3, T. ii. p. fil. 

2 Apol 2, 6, p. 92, (p. 44, I).) 'oR vlU Udiu. i ftiMf Xtyi- 
/mat mo^ittt viit^ • xiys ir^i rSt 7r*mfA§krtn »») trufMf »«2 yi»Mv/»f- 
Hs Jti t»i» «f;t^'' ^'* »VTU irdtra txrun mtu ixtft/cifrs, X^ifrif . . . 
.... XiytTOi—IHal. o. Tr. c (i2, p. 169, (p. 2«6, D.) ri 

rvnif r!f «-«r^2 »«} rir^ i wmvit^ ir^t^p/uXn, (Oen. i. 26; iii. 22.) 
In these two paMsages the words and ideas iryvStvmi and 
^i»ra«rS«i form a contrast, though verbally rather concealed, 
yet not to be mistaken. On this contrast rests the truth of 
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" The Son of God, who alone in a proper sense is call- 
ed Son, the Logos who was with him and hegotten 
before his works, mce by him in the beginning he 
created and arranged all things^ is called Christ;" and, 

the repreeentation ^veu in the test^ The cvmuu is by ftbe 
clause v^a iravrm rSv irunfiuirvf placed beyond all time; the 
ytynaff^ai, on the contrary, although it has a share in this 
cJaiiKe, is, by the additional indication of timC) en r^n a^x*^*^* 
fturi 9'a*]» i/iun, placed so nearly contemporary with the crea- 
tion of the worid, that k approtucdies time itself. T$mi0^t is 
the ^regular cuaajogical specalative modus, under which Justin 
nepi'ei&ents ^e becoming of the individuality or personality Qf 
tj^>e divine Logos, (see Dial, c. Tr, c. 129, p. 222, [p. 369, A. 
B. ] yiy%9vnff^ut vsro tS vuv^lf rur« r» ydnm/Mt ir^i vdvTiv itvXm 
tSw nriffft^arMv c X.iys (Prov. viii. ^6) ih^Xn, ttm) r« ywMftif«» 
t5 ytwH^os A^'^(*f ^^if Wi, «rSs irt^uit if/AX*ynffet%, — '* This 
firogeny wa* begotten by the Father (the idcripture d^ 
dares),* before all created beings (Prov. viii. 26), and every 
one will allow tjbat what is begotten is numerically different 
from him who begets.'* The ^vhThu is therefore, by virtue of 
the contrast, to be regarded as unpersonal, and applied only to 
A property, in general, these who, from a false doctrinal mo- 
tive, were anxious to prove Justin orthodox, in the sense of thp 
JNicene cfMVM§s, have made use of the first of these two paso 
sages, in order to extract from it the eternal personality of 
the Son ; but this meaning can be obtained only by the most 
forced miscoustruction of Dhe paaaage. The artifices, which hay« 
been Applied on difiereiit aid§«, in order to cloak the coqscio^f 
^rlHtrarlne^s oi the interpretation with an appearance of right, 
fall in pieces at the first touch. Koch, (Justin. Mart. c. Tryp\^ 
/ud, Dialoffus, p. 172, sq. 216, sq.) and after him Mohler, 
(Patrologie, I. ^8,) would unilerstand ytwmfiuut, of th^ 
•ternal generation of the lyogea, ioasniueh as the generation ^ 
^ Log09 is said to be '^ before the world»" which is only ano? 
ther expression for the idea of eternity. <* Justin puts the ge- 
neration back beyond the beginning of the creation, therefore 
beyond the beginning of time ; thus it naturally falls into e|er. 
nity." In this i^fieial explanation, it is overlooked that the 
ivoiyls «'(i>4^i' and yi»v4^f»0f, form the contrast already men- 
tioned,-:- that the ideas of " before the world," and eternity, by 
no means perfectly coincide, but not unfrequently are circnm- 
j^tjeinopd to ojae another as relative and absolute, — and that the 
free choice of the particle of time Srt, which makes the crea- 
tion of the world and the generation of the Logos, appear as 
almost instantaneous acts, on account of this very freedqm, ex* 
eludes the fixed, absolute eternity of that generation. Nor 
does it particularly recommend the proposed interpretation. 
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** but the ofispring really produced by the Father was 
with the Father before ail his works, and with him 
the Father conversed." Genesis i. 26; iii. 22. 
Since the Logos was the first substance which pro- 

tbat it makes it luinecessary to oonsider the words tf-vftvn xal 
yttftSfftiff, as a tiysteron Proteitm. IStill more nasW is the 
method in which Mohier attempts (in his work, Athancuius 
der Grosse und die Kirche seiner zeit. Mainz. 1827* I. 39,) to 
|(ive a Nicene meaning to the passage in the Apoliigy. Hedif- 
tinguishes between internal belief and the actual representa- 
tion, and -accordingly suggests that Justin, in that passage, ai* 
lowed to the I^os merely a generation before the creation of 
the world ; but, noFertheless, maintains that he really belieired 
In an eternal personality of the Logos. That ante-mundane ge- 
neration is placed merely to the account of the incomplete, self* 
contradictory representation, which does not express the real 
sentiments of the author. The Apologist wished to treat the 
eternal generation of the Logos, though he has not really taught 
it according to the letter. An admirable expedient, certainly, 
for finding everything in a writer whidi we want to find ; but 
it will not be thought honourable by every body to interpolate 
after this fashion. V^I ore plausible, but not in essential points 
more successful, Were the attempts which Nifauius (Ju8linu§ 
PhUoB. Christ et Mart exhibitus veritaHs* Evangel. Festis et 
Cotifessor. Tref. 1G88, p. 116,) and Bull (De/ens, Fidei NU 
caen. 3, 2, 1. Opp, ed. Grate, p. I87t) made to bring the kah* 
guage of the Apology into harmony with the Nioene theolegy. 

They separate the parenthesis St* %f «f;t^i' IxMyt^rc 

syntactically from ^irMvf^iNC, and place it in connection es 
a causal clause {trauslating Srt by quoniam), with the principal 

subject X^tr^s xiyirat, 'I'bis mode of rendering, 

not to notice that it still requires theHysteron Proterou before 
mentioned — is impossible, beoanse srt is not a causal, but tern* 

pi>ral particle ; and that if the words «ri T^o ^(a;^» 

iKhfitnfft are to be taken as the reason why Christ is called the 
8<ni of God, they will form an inadmissible tautology, with the 
following parenthesis, »a7« t* * . . . . »wf*.wau ']k ir«t»7* 
V auk» % ^i^^ which really contains the alleged reason. 
Equally unjustifiable is the distinction by which Prudent, 
l^laraiius {Opera Just. p. 92, not. h. p. 158, not. b p. 159, not. 
a. d, p. 218, not, d. p. 222, not. a, b.) — which, with some slight 
modification, is adopted by Vogelsang, (^es Niemna defiUo 
dei sanct. patrum atque doetorum, qvi tribus primis saeulis con.' 
tiitua successwfte in eeoUsia floruerunt., traditums eonfirmaia, 
CiUon. 1829, p. 38, sqq. 43, 45, sq. 108,) — attempU to rciBOve 
the unacceptable limitation of the eternity of the Logos, from 
the passage in the Apology. He distinguishes between an 
eternal reali and an ante-mundane temporal metaphorical 
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ceeded from God, Jastin not unfrequentlj calls it 
the first-begotten of God/ or the first-born of all 
creatures.' The act of coming forth, he designates, 
in reference to the Father, by the term ^^ofiaXKuv^ 
most freqnently by yiwav ;^ and, in reference to the 
Logos, by cr^ojSaXXstfSa/, ^swa^Sa/, and also by 
'ff^oso'^it^ai %^ the Logos himself considered as thus 



generation of the Logos. The former, the eternal imper- 
Ronation of the Logon in God, or rather the effect of it, the 
eternal personal existence in and with God, he supposes is in- 
dicated in the ezpresnion irv^ttv, and the latter, the simple, 
actual coming forth of the eternal personality of the Logos from 
God, for the purpose of creating the world, he fiuds in the 
words ytvvMfMwt^ Sr$ Tv" «fX^* \»04rfinri. This dis- 
tinction between an eternal and an ante-mundane temporal, a 
real and a figurative generation, is purely imaginary. Justin 
knows only one generation of the Logos, which he considers as 
having taken place immediately before the creation of the 
world ; by this generation, he understands, as we have already 
seen, and shall see again in the sequel, exclusively the personal 
individualisation of the Logos, hitherto conceived of as a pro- 
perty in God ; of a generation merely titulary he makes no 
mention. Maranns takes great pains to confirm the reality of 
the supposed twofold generation, by single expressions of 
Jastin ; but to what sort of proofs he is obliged to have 
recourse, may be seen plainly enough from the fact, that 
at last he is driven in despair to the expedient of taking the 
very same expression, which at one time he has used to prove 
the temporal figurative generation, to prove, at another time, 
the eternal generation. 

' Apol 1, 58, p. 78, (p. 92, B.) w^ym V ^<», I9 46, 
p. 71, Cp. 83, C.) TT^ttrirwas ^w »••?,— I, 63, p. 81, (p. 96, C.) 

» Dial. e. Tr, c. 84, p. 181, (p. 310, B.—Dial. e, Tr. c. 86, 
p. 182, (p. 311, B.)— c. 138, p. 229, (p. 367, D.) 

» Dial. c. Tr, c 62, p. 169, (p. 285, D.)— c. 76, p. 173, 
(p. 301, B.) 

* Apd. 1, 23, p. 67, (p. 68, C.)— 2, 6, p. 92, (p. 44, D.)— 
Dial. 0. Tr, c. 129, p. 222, (p. 359, B.) 

* Dial, e. Tr, c. 100, p. 196, (p. 327, B.) The word w^c 
WfHaw, which Dahne {gesehicht. Darstellung^ ti. s, u>. I. 268,) 
reckons among the technical terms by which Justin is wont to 
designate the coming forth of the I^ogos from God, occurs in? 
deed in the writings of the Martyr, but only once, and that in 
a connection where it bears a different meaning. Among the 
Catholics, Tatian first used the word, {Orat, Gr, c. 5, p. 247, 
[(p. 146, A.)] in the sense falsely attributed to Justin. 
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coming forth from God, he generally terms ysv- 
vf^kOL^ and once f^/atf/a.* These expressions suffi- 
ciently indicate by what analogy Justin endeavour- 
ed to present, in a . similar form, the coming forth 
of the Logos from God^ which he ascribes to the 
power and will of God, as its ultimate cause.^ But 
since this analogy is open to misapprehension^ as far 
as the physical act includes separation or loss, on the 
part of the generating subject, Justin calls to the aid 
of thiS) two other analogies, that of light and that of 
human speech, in order to guard against the grosf( 
notion that God, by the generation of his Son, had 
suffered any division or diminution of his substance. 
" God," he says, '* begot before all creatures* from 

1 DiaLe. Tr. c. 62, p. 159. (p 286, D.)— c 129, p. 222, 
(p. 359. B.) 

*Diah 0. Tr. c. 114, p. 207, (p. 341, D.) It isaho worthy 
of remark, that Justin allows Trypho's adsertion that God had 
created Christ {^v Si^S 7* *"•* »i'rn 'Jdurdv ^rai^rmfm)^ to p^ss 
without animadversion. — e, Tr, c 64, p. 161, (p. 287, C.) 
Similar lan^age is nsed by Tatian, (OraL c. Gr, c. 5, p* 24 7) 
f p. 145, A.] t^»f ^^irirtnn t« ^rur^it, 

' Dial. e. Tr. c. 100, p. 195, (p. 327, B ) ir^« <r«yr«r»' «•«!«. 
ftmruw, ««*« rtS war^ig )vy«/»ii aurav nai fiwkf ir^nXB^»9T». The 
hypostasizin^ of the Logos is also considered as a free act of 
the divine will, by Tatian (see the passage quoted above.) 
Theophilus of Antioch {ad Autol. 2, 22, p. 365. [p. 100, B.]), 
TertuUian (adv. Proa. c. 6, T. II. p. 153,) and Origen (dg 
princip. 1, 2, 6, T. I. p. 55. Justinian eptMtol, ad Men. in 
Matui. colieet. ooncU, T. IX. p. 525. f 

♦ DiaLe. Tr. c. 61. p. 157, sq. (p. 284, A— C) &(x^f tr^i 
«'«fr«» rSf Kn^ftmrMf . i B'tif yiyif9n»i 'iuvaftif rtf» il taur^v 
X»yt»nv • . . . 9TMW tut) f^* hf*Si9 ytvifMWf i^Zfitf. Aiyn 
yi^ nvm v^f/SftAXfyrff, Xiy6» yivfvutf, 6U %etr Mardfu^f, it 
lX«mi^?yai rav U hfuv Xoydt, Kr^ofiaXkifMVW xeti iToTa* iv) X'j^i$ 
ifUfUf tikXa ytfifiiUfi •v» tXetrrMuitov i»f/y«v, i| »S i AvayJ^if yi" 
ytnft tlXXat TV auroS /a,U»rrt, ««/ ri i^ «vr«v «y«^S2y mmi «vr* «» 
(pminrm, wk ix«rrMr«» l»uMf i| «J ^wff^if. This analogy 
of fire, of which Philo had always availed himself (tie giganU 
0. 6, T. II. p. 55,) for illustrating the transference of 
thought from one individual to another, and the analogy 
of human speech, are also employed by Tatian, Oral. c. Gr, 
C. 6, p. 248, (p. 145, B. C.) TertuUian, adv. Prax. c 
8, T. II. p. 157, sq* ^po/. c. 21, T. V. p. 43, sq.,) and Lac- 
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himself as a principle of being, a rational power, which 
is called by the Holj Spirit sometimes the effulgence 
of the Lord ; sometimes Son ; or Wisdom ; or Messen- 
ger ; or God ; or Lord ; or Logos ; sometimes also the 
Supreme Commander, in the manner we see performed 
by ourselves. For, when we utter a rational word, 
we, beget reason, without dividing ourselves, with- 
out dimi nixing pur own thinking power. Or we 
may illustrate it by fire. AVhen a fire is kindled on 
anything, that which kindles the substance experi- 
ences no diminution, but remains the same, and still 
appears the same and equally existing as that which is 
kindled." In a later passage he repeats the same sen- 
timent :* ** I have said that the power (the Logos) 
has been begotten by the Father, by his power and 
will, but not in consequence of a separation, as if the 
substance of the Father were divided ; like all other 
things which are divided and separated, and cease to 
be what they were before the separation ; and, for the 
sake of illustration, I instance fire, which, wheaithas 

tantius (irutitutt divin. 4, 29,) evidently horronred in part 
from Justin. On the other hand, Ireneus (a</v. fuerea. 2, 16, 
sqq- p. 130, sqq.,) rejects altoiretiier the use of suoh ana]<^ie8, 
as equally useless and unhecoming, primarily in opposition to 
the Gnostics, but unconsciously, at least unintentionally, to the 
Catholics also. 

* DiaL e. Tf. c 128, p. 221, sq. (p. Sft8, c D.) wV^, rhw 

rav, «^X* 4V »«r* Mdrcfin^ «f airafttfi^ofiii*iis rns rev ^ar^if ai^iat* 
Urtiiu r« £xXa vrdtrt^ ^im^0/»i«* no,) rifutofMfa ov rk aprd Irrif <8 
tiett 9r^U TfinBtiinu »»' wtt^ethtiyfAartt X'H'* vu^etk^uv rk if Awi 
ittf^if ivtt^rrifnim Wf*, ^ 7rt^ c^£fA$f, eiilv iXarrovfiUev Ixi/m* 
l| tZ kvat^^ifymi wtXXa iwmvruiy JkKXa rtihroZ ftiuyrot. Ter* 
tuUian expresses a caution essentially the same; adv, Prast, 
C 8, T. II. p. 157) aq- Apol e. 21, T. V. p. 43, sq. It is in. 
teresthig to notice how Tatian, notwithstanding his general 
dependence on Justin, and hie agreement in meaning ir4th the 
doctrine of the Logos, as taught by his master, endeavours, 4iii 
this point, to frame a terminology of his own ; Orai, c. Gr. o. 




Compare Oaniers Tatianua der Apologet. p. 57. 
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lighted another fire, the two are different without the 
former being lessened., hj which many may be lighted, 
while itself remains the same.*' From the instant 
when the Logos came forth from Ood, Justin considers 
Jiim as bearing the relation of a son, and since no other 
being ha.> proceeded^ in the same immediate manner 
from God. Justin calls him in a pre-eminent, a unique, 
and exclusive sense^ the Son of God,^ cjr briefly, the 
Only-begotten. 2 

To the filial relation of the Logos, he joins the 
name and character of God. Innumerable times he 
Qrttributes to him the name and dignity of a God. He 
not only, says,' "^ tliat before the creation of the worid 
he M^as God ;" and,^ ^^ he is called God, and is- and 
will be God ;" but he quotes a number of Old Testa*- 
»ent passages, (Gen. xviii. 1 ; xxxii. 30. Exod. yi. 
2. !Numb. xi. 23. Deut xxxi. 2,) in which, accord- 
ing to his opinion, Christ is expressly called God.^ 
But he evidently makes the possession of the name 
and character of God to be dependent on the filial 
relation, when he b&jb,^ '' He is God, as Son of the 

J Apol^ 1,23, p. 57, (p 68, C) 'Invm X^imt ftiw; !iim$ 
vt»t rip Si^ yi'yiffiiT»)y Xiytf uhruS utrei^^if xmi ir^titTaT6»9s tuti 
ivpKftit —2, 6, p. 92, (p. 44, D.) i ulos Uiinu i ftitat Xtyaftnog 
MPfifg tiiii- 

« DiaL c Tr, c. 10.5, p. 200, (p. 332, C.) fU9»ywiif ;?» rf 
^ar^i rcif Sx§tf cSr^g, l^wg i| avrau X«7«f ftmi ^wmfug ytytvn^ 

» Dial. c. Tr, c 66, p. 152, (p. 276, C.) «^» m) w^ w^t^i^uH 

♦ Biai, C. Tr. c 68, p. 156, (p. 281, D.) ^itnmiArm «•) 
^t Wi *m) ttm; e. 127, p. 221, (p. 367, D.) ; Apol. 1, 
63, p. 81, (p*96, C.) Sometimes, indeed, Justin oalls Christ 
i Btit, with thfi ctPtiflle emphatically prefixed : thus, c TV. c. 
66, p. 151, (p. 276, C); c. 76, p. 172, (p. 300, D.) ; c 113, 
p. 206, (p. 340, C.) It is, therefore, incorrect to maintain, 
as Milow has done, iUb0r Jesus und dtssm Person und AwU, 
u. 8. w. in HenSce'e Magaxin^f. Jieliffions^philosophiey ««. s, to. 
III. 1, fl. 113,) that tbiB 4mci«Qt churoh^teaohers nevtriBalM 
Jesus simply iS^iig. It seems an act of critical ▼iolence when 
Lange, {ausfuhrl Geschichie der dogmen, I. 149,) would strike 
out the article in the last of the passages above quoted. 

^ Dial c. Tr. c 126, p. 219,sq. (p. 366, D. 366.) 

« Dial. c. Tr. c. 126, p. 219, (p. 356, C) 
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only and unbegotten and unutterable God ;" and' " he 
is God because he is the first born child of all crea- 
tures. 

Justin, as we have already stated, considers the 
hjpostatical existence of the Logos as beginning with 
his coming forth from the being of the Father. 
When, even down to our own times, it has been de- 
bated^ when in different quarters the assertion has 
been made, that Justin held the Logos to be as little 
after as before his beaming forth (Ausstrahlung,) from 
God for the purpose of creating the world, any thing 
more than a divine power, — we may hesitate' which 
to wonder at most, — ^the perplexity which such an 
assertion involves; or the confidence with which it 
has been firequently risked. The two supports on which 
it is generally based are quite rotten and insufficient. 
The word dum/itg^ which Justin sometimes applies to 
the Logos,' denotes in ecclesiastical language, a per- 
son as well as a power. Thus, to mention only two 
examples, Satan^ and the good Angels^ by Justin, and 
the Angels® by Athenagoras, are called duvafieiQ. But 
the doctrine that Christ, as Logos, long before his in- 
carnation, had been active among men, and, in later 
times, had been communicated to all, will not be more 
difficult to unravel by the presupposed personality of 



1 Dial. e. Tr. c. 125, p. 218, (p. 354, C.) SiS U rv J»«i 

' Thus by Ziegler {theologische Ahhandlungen^ I. 92.) 
Wundemann, (Geschichte der Christ, Giaubenslehren vom 
ZeitdLU de» Athanasius bis auf Gregor d, Grossen^ I. 256.) 
August!, (/r^Ar&uo^ d. Christl. Dogmengeschiehte. 4, Aufl. 287.) 
Ammon, (die ForthUdung des Christenthums zur fVelireligion, 
II. 107, 115, 162, 1670 and others. 

» Apof. 1, 32, p. 63, (p. 74, B.) Dial. c. Tr. c. 61, p. 158, 
(p. 234, C.) ; c. 105, p. 200, (p. 332, C.) 

* Dial.c. Tr. c 125, p. 218, (p. 354, D.) ihti^Xt Turiftf 
i ^mfut Utiwf n »«^ 8^*t mtMXnf/tini »«) trmrKftit, 

* Dial c. Tr. c 85, p. 182, (p. 311, C.) 

^ Legal, p. Chrisi. c. 24, p. 302, (p. 27. A.) Compare other 
passages in Suicer. thesavr. ecetes. I. p. 969. and Baumgar- 
ten-Crusius, Lehrbueh d. Christ Dogmengeschiehte^ II. 1041. 
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the Logos, than when the Scriptures teach of God, 
whose substantiality no one would be willing to ques- 
tion, that he fills, enlightens, inspires, and guides the 
hearts of men. But what makes this assertion per- 
fectly inconceivable is not only that Justin positively 
deduces the personal subsistence of the Logos accord- 
ing to his generation from the Father, from the idea 
of generation, and, with the most earnest concern, la- 
bours to base it on the ground of the Old Testament 
expressions, (Gen. i. 26; iii. 22; xix. 24,) and the nar- 
ratives of the Theophanies, but, more particularly, that 
he combats and rejects, in a direct reply, the favourite 
supposition of a merely dynamic existence of the 
Logos after his generation. He says,* " Some main- 
tain that the power which came forth from the Father 
of all, and appeared to Moses, Abraham, and Jacob, 

* Dial, c. Tr. c. 128, p. 221, (p. 358, A.— C ) y/>4J<r»« »a} 
rifkt v^oXiyaiJt vavTut ^ovXofiivvs xa.) ^dfxetv .... arfitr.m xa.) 
&}^ti^t^99f TV ^ar^if rtivrnv r^y ivfecfiuv u<rdf^etv, aviri^ r^o^n to 
vM ^Xiv ^ao) ^Stf iflr} yr,s itvau ar^f}r«v xeu ff;^«^^/rT«y 0»r«f tv 
nXiM i» ri ev^avif' xeti ormt iuffif cvvaivroipiagTat re (pZs* oSratf i <r«- 
ri((, tTuv fitv?^nTm kiyuft ^uttifiiv avri vM^rnHv Viet »») «ra9 
^nXfiTtit^ itaXit ikta^Tt^Xet dtf iavrif. Kara rv<r«y 7«y t^otoh »») 
r^f ayyikug <r«.£>' etiiret ii^MXHftv 'A>X' trt fiiv «y mU &yytkoi, 
xal aec fitMVTis «*) fih ataXvifAifot dig Ixetfo l^ S^rt^ ytyitafftv, it^o- 
1%hetxreu' xai art ivw/ng aurn, h *») Si.y xaXSi i ir^apirtxis Xe^ 
ys .... »al ayytXof i;^ tltf rj <r» nkiu (pSis efifitart 
fAwait m^t^fAarat, akXk, xa) d^t^^ Sfr>^«y rt Wh xtu If rug 
ir^oet^HfiMts ^t» fi^ax**'* ^^^ kiyav ^nrara, iiiriif, rh ivw/uv 
Ttturm ytytvvfif^mt uiri «■«(/ vrar^if. The idea of the Logos, whkh 
is disapproved in this passage, as a merely temporal influx of 
the divine power, without a hypostatical existence, is essen- 
tially the same as that afterwards held by the sects called 
Monarcbians and Patripassians ; a proof that the modalistic 
identifying of the divinity of Christ with the hypostasis of the 
Father, had gained acceptance in the church long before it ob- 
tained its historical representatives in Praxeas, Sabellius, and 
others. Yet even the image of the rays of the sun, which is 
mentioned by Justin, was again used by Sabellius. Epiphan. 
adv. hisres. 62, 1, T. I. p. 613. How Meier ( Lehrbuch der 
Dogmengeschichte. 71>) with a distinct reference to the passage 
quoted from Justin, could write, *' Yet Justin did not venture 
to reject this (monarchian, modah'stic) view of the relation of 
the Father, Son, and Spirit, as erroneous/' it is difficult to ex< 
plain. 
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was, on ItsappearaDce before men, inasmuch as through 
it the will of the Father was made known to men, — 
called Messenger ; and because it came forth with an 
aspect of un8f)eakable gloij, it was called Light ; and 
because it appeared according: to the will of the Fa- 
ther in human form, it was called Man ; and because 
it conveyed information from the Fadier to men, it 
was called Speech or XHscourse, Thej maintain farther, 
that this power was not divided and separated from the 
Father, as little as the rays of iiie sun are divided or 
separated from the sua in the heavens when they reach 
the earth ; but as the light withdraws at sun-set, so like- 
wise the Father, whenever he pleases, causes his power 
to issue forth from himself, and, whenever he pleases, 
to draw it back again into himself. In the same 
manner, they say, he created the angels^ But that 
there are real angels, who are permanently such, and 
do not return to the state from which they came 
forthi I have already shewn ; and I have also briefly 
demonstrated that the power which is called the 
Prophetic Word and Messenger of GJod, is esteemed not 
merely nominal, but something numerically distinct. 
For this purpose I have explained that that power 
was begotten of the Father." 

If Justin had brought to view, along with the rela- 
tion of the immanent and transitive Logos, and the 
analc^y of human generation, — the metaphysical po- 
sibility of the impersonation of a second divine subject 
from the essential fulness of the godhead, and had 
pointed out the real presence of this subject princi- 
pally in his creative acts^ and in events recorded in 
the Old Testament, he would have completed the first 
part of the Trinitarian-christology. But there still 
remains a task of greater diflBculty, to bring the exis- 
tence of this second divine personality into intelligent 
harmony with the principle and requirements of Mo- 
notheism. The way in which Justin attempted to 
effect this harmony was partly the general one already 
mentioned^ by maintaining the moral unity of the two 
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divine persons, the Father and the Son,^ and partly the 
special one, which Philo's influence recommended to 
his adoption, that of placing the Son in the strictest 
subordination to the Father. This relation of subordi» 
nation is expressed by Justin distinctly, and under va- 
rious aspects.* He briefly indicates it when, as on 
several occasions, he assigns to the Logos the second 
place after God. Thus, when he says,' " we shall 
exhibit Jesus Christ, in whom we acknowledge the 
son of the true God, and to whom we assign the se- 
cond place, and with reason honour the prophetic 
Spirit in the third rank, — and,* ** we adore and love 
ailer God, the Logos that is from the unbegotten and 
unutterable God," — and,* '* the first power and Son 
after the Father of all, and Lord God, is the Logos," 
— and,® " the Logos, than whom we know no ruler 
more royal, and more just, after God. who begat him." 
The sense in which Justin believed that the Logos 
was subordinate to the Father, is twofold — that of 
complete dependence, and of a quantitative inequality 
of being, 

Justin considers the Logos as dependent on God, in 
respect of his existence, his rank, and his power, his 

1 Compare Dial. c. Tr. c. 101, p. 196, (p. 328, A.) ov ry 

^ This has been already acknowledged by Starck ( Vermch 
einer GeschicIUe des Arianismus, Berlin, 1783, 1. 82, 84.) Oel- 
richs de vera et certa eorum, qui medio seeundo atque ineunte 
tertio soeculo floruerunt^ pati'um de ratione sive relatione filii seu 
verbi cum patre sententia (Gotting. 1787,) p. 21, sq. Martini, 
Versuch einer pragmat. Geschichte des Dogma von der Gottkeit 
Chisti, (Rostock, 1800,) I. 4S. 

' -^poZ. 1, 13, p. 51, (p. 60, E.) *Ififov¥ xpt^roy . • • . rer 
^TUvpetHvTa l^t Hovrtet* HiTmtov * * * » vicv uvrau rev ovtms B^tou 

rpirif ra^tt on fAiret Xoyov nfAeHfAiv, a^o^ii^ofiuv* 

* ApoL 2, 13, p. 97, (pu 51, C.) rh a^i iytw^Tdu »at »fpnrof 

* ApoL 1, 32, p. 63, (p. 74, B.) h ^purvt tvvufus fitra rev 
^artpa ^eivretv Koti ^tffvornv S^ov tca,]^ ulis e Xoyof lo'r/y* 

^ Apol. I, 12, p. 50, (p. 59, E.) Xiyag oJ ^etffiXtxurarev xm) 
httatire^ret eLp^^wet fitra rev ytvvn^eivra B-tev «v^ty» etiafiiv evrei» 
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worship, and his agency. All that the Logos has, is a 
gift of the Father.^ He is Grod, because it was the 
will of the Father ;* he is powerful, yea, Lord of the 
heavenly hosts, because God has made him so ;^ he 
receives divine honours because God has ordained it.'^ 
In all things he stands below the Creator of the 
world ;'^ to him he is subordinate, not merely as Fa- 
ther, but also as Lord ;^ he is the instrument of a 
higher will. Justin expressly terms the Logos a ser- 
vant of the Creator'' of the universe, not so much in 
relation to the creation, and universal enlightening of 
the world, as in reference to the Old Testament Theo- 
phanies, in which he appeared in Gi>d*s steady to teach 
and to act, to bless and to punish.^ 

^ Died, e, Tr, c. 86, p. 184, (p. 313, C.) ul/rog u^o rtZ vrar^u 
« Dial. c. Tr, c. 127, p. 221, (p.^ 357, ^B.) }»<?»«» r« xark 

fiovXfiv rhv iKttvav (^grarpef) xai B-tov Svra viov altreV' C. 129, p. 
222, (p. 358, D.) ; rov U rots oltpavtTs v^ap^^ovrtf 8f xut rou tirj 
yiis xvpiov xvptif Wm (Gen. xix. 24,) Sis ^artif xa) B-tig atirtas 'rt 
aurS Ttiu tJvett xeti ivvarS xcii xupiu xa* S-t^* 

' Dial, c. Tr. c. 85, p. 181, (p. 311, A.) os i^rt xvptos rUf 
iwdfitieitv itu T» B-iXfifitet rou iovros etlrep ^etrpos* 

♦ Dial, c. Tr, c. 93, p. 190, (p. 321, A.) • • • • kya^Z^ rif 
B%»}t • • • • oViiva ttXXav rtfAWU hov, xeti iyytkof i«iry«y «y rtfAn^fi 
tiou fiovkofAivoVt roy ayairoifAifov vft' aifrou rou xupiov xtct d-i*?* 

• Dial. c. Tr., c. 56, p. 151, (p. 275, C.) Urt xeu Xiytrat S^iif 
xeti xupios tripos into rov itomrh* rSt •X«y, os xeti &yytX.os xaXiTreu, 
The reading v^lp rev ^omrnv, which is found in the edition of 
Thirlby and Maranus, owes its existence merely to an arbitary 
alteration by Robert Stephens, who was not satisfied with »«■«• 
All the manuscripts read iiro. 

« Dial, c, Tr, c. 126, p. 219, (p. 356, B.) ; iiro ry ^arpl »«) 
xupicjt rhrayfAivos' C. 127, p. 221, (p. 357, B.) ray vraripet xai 
ippurov xvpiov raiv ^avrotv airXois xxt eturov rod ^pterrov- 

7 Dial, c, Tr, c. 57, p. 154, (p. 279, D.) ; i^tipirtis «Sy rou 
m-otfirou rm «X«y BuZ- Compare Koch's remarks (pushed rather 
too far) on the meaning of the term uTmp^rns- (Jutt, Mart, c. 
Tryph. Jud, dialogue, p. 115.) 

» Dial, c, Tr, c. 60, p. 157, (p. 283, A. B.) ; oux « ^otfirhs 
rZy oXvv tffrxt Btos o r^ 'HLotcii u^uy, oiurov iTvat S'itfv 'Afigetaf/t xai 
S-t«y ^Iffotux xeii Btov *laxtifi, aXX* o airo^nx^iis VfJth u^Bat rip 
'AfipaetfA xai r£ *IaxMfit r^ rou itotnrou rSf 0X«y BiXn^it u^nptrHy 
xai iy r^ xpioru rSv 2«^«^«y rfi BouXii aurou ofAoiats virnpirnraS' 

c. 125, 8si<i. p. 218, sq. 221, (p. 354, C. 356, B. 357, B.) .^ 
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The quantitative inequality of being, between the 
Father and the Son, of which Tertullian professes bis 
belief, in the harsh terms, pater tota substantia est, 
filius vero derivatio totius et portio^ is expressed by 
Justin not so clearly and unequivocally, yet intelligibly 
enough, whefl he says ' *' God begot from himself, be- 
fore all creatures, a certain rational power {dum/ih rha 
Xoy/x^v), and when he calls the Logos a cri^fia «-agA 
rov ^soD^ — a designation, for the correct explanation 
of which he gives the key, when, in another passage, 
he makes the distinction :^ sTi^6v ittrt cximo. rivlg xai 
fxtfLfifia xarA dvvafiiv do^h xai en^ov auro, ou xardfc %a^/v 
rriv iuic Ixt/vou ^ fisrovcta xai fiifirifftg yiverat. When, 
moreover, he considers the personal appearance of the 
Supreme God on earth as impossible and absurd, because 
such an appearance would be incon^stent with the un- 
changeableness and infinitude of God : he betrays, on 
the other hand, not the slightest scruple to make the 
Logos the subject of the Old Testament Theopbanies : 
when he gives, as an additional proof of the asserted im- 
possibility, that men were utterly incapable of endur- 
ing'^ the consuming splendour of the appearance of the 
Creator, yet he considers the appearance of the Son, a 
few instances excepted, as easy to be borne : when, 
lastly, he disputes the admissibility of giving a proper 
name to the supreme God, among other reasons, be- 
cause no name can be sufficiently comprehensive to 
express the infinite glory of the Divine Being ; of the 
Logos, on the contrary, he says : " He can be ad- 
dressed by names of all kinds, because he serves the 
paternal wiU, and is begotten by the will of the 

^ TertuU. adv. Proa, c- 9, T. II. p. 159. Compare ^pol. c. 21, 
T. V.p. 44. 

« Dial. c. Tr. c. 61, p. 167, (p. 284, A.) See Oelrichs de 
vera et certa eorum^ &c. p. 19, 62, 77. 

' ApoU 1, 32, p. 63, (p. 74, B.) Grabe*8 conj cture is incor- 
rect, who would read wuvfut instead of cwi^um See his edi- 
tion of the larger Apology y p. 66. 

* Apol. 2, 13, p. 98, (p. 61, D.) 

^ Dial. 0. Tr. c. 60, p. 157, (p. 283, B.)-c 127, p. 220, 
(p. 356, D. 357, A. B.) 
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Father.*'* Who can satisfactorily explain these 
counter-statements, without adopting the concession 
that Justin distinguished the heing of the Son quanti- 
tatively from the being of the Father ?* 

^ Apol 1, 61, p. 80,(p. 94, D.)— 2, 6, p. 92, fp. 44, E.)— Z>ifl/. 
c. Tr. c. 61, p. 158, (p. 284, B.) t^u feawa, ^^^wfiaXw^m^ i» 
Ti r«D urn^iTUv r^ itar^tZM fiwknftMrt xtti (» vu etvi rev -rttr^cf 

^ How little the di«tinctions giVen in the text (&t least the first 
two) will admit of beinc; brought into harmony with the Nicene 
doctrine of the absolute equality of the Father and the Sou, is 
shown most clearly by the unsuccessful attempts which have 
been made to force that harmony. The authors of these at- 
tempts have, in general, been driven to the doubtful expedient 
of insensibly shifting the real ground of the point in debate, 
and avoiding the metaphysi^aJ reasons, on account of which 
Justin believed he was forced to deny the ability of the su- 
preme God, to appear personally on the earth, to assume that 
they hud only to answer the question in general, why Justin 
denied the ability of appearing to the Father, and granted it to 
the Son. For merely to this questiua an answer is given, 
when Nifanius {Justin- Fhilos. christ. et mart exhibitus. verit, 
evang. testio. p. 20(»,) states, in the words of Calovius, that the 
ancient church-teachers attributed to the Son, and not, in an 
equal d^pee, to the Father, the reoeptivity of a body, the 
sensuous medium of appearing ; or, when Natalis Alexander 
(hist, eccles. V, JNT. Ti. sao. 2, disAerL 6, Par. 1730, T. III. p. 
38f>,) replies, that Justin had simply made the canon of Scrip- 
ture for himself, in which visibility is never asserted of the 
Father, but only of the Son ; or, lastly, when Bull, idefens. 
fid, Nican, 4, 3, 4, sq. 0pp. ed. Grab. p. 268, sqq. 4, 3, 12, 
p. 274, sq.), and in part Prud. Maranus {Opp, Justini. p. 
220,) assert that Justin conceived and represented the Old 
Testament appearance of God, as parts of the general economy 
of salvation, the realising of which, agreeably to the trinitarian 
reciprocity of the Father and the Son, (according to which the 
lather begets, and the Son is begotten, the Father is the liead 
and the Son is in a state of dependence ; the Father sends, and 
the Son is sent,) he regarded as properly not the concern of the 
ucbegotten, absolutely independent Father, but is the office of 
the ministering Son. What xMaranus remarks, besides, is still 
further from the mark. But when Bull, as a positive corrobo- 
ration of his hypothetical solution, refers to a passage in the 
Exhortation to the Greeks {Coh. ad GrcBC. c. 21, p. 22, [p. 20, 
C] as to an express testimony that Justin did not consider the 
divine appearance of the Logos as locally confined, — to a pas- 
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Justin tacitly concluded what TertuUian openly 
avowed, when he admitted "jam ei^ alius erit qui 
videbatUTy quia noa poteat idem invisibilis defiuiri qui 
videbatur et conseqtiens erit, ut invisibil^m pattern in- 
teiligainus pro plenitudine majestatis, visibilem vero 
filium agnoscamus pro modulo derivationis ; sicut nee 
solem nobis contemplari licet, quantum ad ipsum sub- 
stantise summara, quse est in ccelis^ radium autem ejus 
toleramus oculis pro temperatura portionis, quse in ter- 
ram inde porrigitur." (adv, Prax, c. 14, T. ii. p. 170.) 
Compare c. It), p. IJ^O From the representation 
that has been given in the preceding pages of Justin s 
doctrine of the Logos, it is, first of ail, evident that the 
theory of this Father, when compared with the later 
Trinitarian systems of the Church, has a distinct^ 
though incomplete independency; — that Justin be- 
longed to neither of the two parties into which the 
Christian world, which acknowledges a specific and 
concrete divinity in the person of Jesus, has been di- 



aage of the Epistle to Diognetus (c. 7, P- 237, [p- 4C8, C] as 
to a proof that he considered the Son, equally with the Father, 
exalted above he'ifig perceived by the senses — and, lastly, lo a 
passage in the Shorter Apology (2, 10, p. 95, [p. 4fl, K.] Xiytf 
n* Moii ifiv iv scmtI eiv) as evidence that he ascribed an un- 
limited essential omnipresence to the Son as well as to the Fa- 
ther — he overlooked, with respect to the first passage, that 
the sense he attributes to it is supposititious, that the passage 
treats altogether, not of the Logos but of God; in relation to 
the second passage, he made use of a writing, as a source of 
acquaintance with Justin's theology, which does not belong to 
him ; and, in the third passage, he has confounded a (moral) effi- 
cient with an essential omnipresence* Mdhler {Athenasius der 
Grosse, i. 37,) lastly, avails hims^f of the expedient before allud- 
ed to ; for, while he admits that Justin uses phraseology dif- 
ferent from the Nicene, that, in a precipitate imitation of Philo, 
and that he subordinated to the Father the Lagos, as the sub- 
ject of the Old Testament tbeophanies, he consoles himself 
with believing that this mode of speaking was not the real 
corresponding expression of his internal conviction. In heart 
he was perfectly devoted to the later catholic doctrine of the 
Son of (iod, only <' he perplexed himself in his demonstrations^ 
so that he brought forward the exact opposite of what he wish* 
ed strictly to demonstrate. 
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Tided since the time of Arius, and of the Nicene 
Council, on the question, what relation this divinitj 
bears to the original diyinity ; that those persons are 
equally wrong who belieye that they can find in Jus- 
tin the Nicene or the Arian scheme.^ In a certain 
sense, indeed, he may be called a forerunner of both 
creeds, for his doctrine of the Logos has yarious 
points of contact with them. 

His representation of the generation of the I^gos 
from the being of God, and his illustration of this 
doctrine by the image of fire, has a relation to the 
decrees of the Nicene Council. His designation of 
the Logos as an s^aaia of God, and his assertion that 
the Logos receiyed a personal existence only a short 
time before the creation^ and that, by the will of God, 
lends support to Arianism. But withal, an essential 
difference exists between his doctrine of the Logos 
and the Nicene and Arian Creeds. The Nicene, 
Athanasian orthodoxy ^^ maintains a generation of 
the Son from all eternity, and Justin knew no. other 
than what took place shortly before the creation ; ac- 
cording to the former, the generation of the l?on is 
founded in an internal necessity of the divine nature, 
according to Justin, it is the consequence and effect of 
a free divine resolve ;' lastly, according to Athanasian 
orthodoxy, the Son is perfectly equal with the Father, 
has not only a specifically, but also numerically one 



^ JuKtin's doctrine of Christ has been described as Arianism 
by Sand {nucleus hist, eccles. exhihUus in historia Arianorum, 
ed. 2 Colon. 1676, p. 77; &nd Appendix ad nucleum, hist, eccles* 
Colon. 1678, p. 97, 136,) by Petau ( Theol. dogmat. de trinit. 
1,3, T. ii. p. 20, and notes in Epiphan. T. ii. p. 285,) by Sem- 
ler {Geschichte derchristl. Glaubenslehre, ii. 44, Anna. 63,) and 
by Loffler (Jcurze Darstellung der Enstehungsart der Dreienig^ 
•tkeitlehre, in an Appendix to Sonverain*8 Versuch uber d. 
Platonismus der Kirchenv'dter, 439.) 

^ Nifanus indeed asserts, (Justin exhibit, vent evang, testis 
p 2141), boldly, Justinius filium Av-i rS ^etr^og BtXti^et ytyevUms 
dixit, non autem voluntatem liberi ac intermissibilis decreti 
iittelligicsed voluntatem naturalem, but with what right? 
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and the same being/'^ Justin, on the contrary, dis- 
tinguishes the Son numerically from the Father, makes 
him entirely dependent on the latter, and considers 
him only as a part of his substance.* Justin's con- 
victions stand in irreconcilable opposition to the Arian 
faith, inasmuch as the latter attributes eternity in no 
sense to the Son, whose generation or emanation it 
rejects, as contradictory to the incorporeity and in- 
divisibility of God, and holds him to be nothing more 
than a creature* (though a perfect one) of God, 

From the account we have given of Justin's doc- 
trine of the Logos, another point is also clear, that 
Justin on the whole was justified in describing his 
doctrine as a scriptural tradition of the Church,^ and 
partially in tracing even its speculative form back to 
the Old Testament. For in its main substance it is 
undoubtedly .the doctrine of the New Testament/ the 

^ Martini's words^ ( VersUeh einer pragmat. Getchiehte det 
dofftna von der GoHheit Chrisii, 1. 62. 

^ If we are to believe Bull, (defens.fid. Nican,2y 4, 1^ sqq. 
Opp, ed Grab. p. 65, sqq. 4, 2, 2, p 259.) Prudent. Maranus 
{Opera Just, p. 158, not. d, 220, not a.) Lumper (de vifo, 
tcripHs atque doctrina sand. patrum,T, II. p. 141.) Vogel- 
sang (fides Nieaena defilio Dei, p. 29, sqq.) and others,— Jus- 
tin's writings abound with passages in which the true divinity 
of Christ is taught most decidedly in the sense of the Nicene 
iftoofict. But ot what kind are these. Expressions in which 
Christ either simply, or with reference to his generation from 
the being of the Father, is called God, and is declared to be 
worthy of divine worship ; comparisons, such as that of fire " 
and of human speech, by which the coming forth of the Logos 
from the Father is sensibly represented : applications of Old 
Testament passages to him, such as Kxod. iii. 6, 14, \yti Afu i 
£f, ^tif *Ai8(«4^, &C. Passages of this sort torn from their na- 
tural connection^ and especially from their connection with 
Justin*s christology as a whole, and in this isolated state wrest- 
ed to the utmost, may appear at times to say what they are 
wished to say ; but have passages thus treated the qualification 
of witnesses? 

^ See Mohler's Athananus de Grosse, I. 217. 

* ApoL 1, 46, p. 71» (p* 83, C.) — rU TL^.rot ^^trinM* r«l 

^ Not indeed of the Old Testament, as Justin in an equally 
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faith of the Ohurdi immediately succeediBg the Apos- 
tles. Justin ascribes to Jesus as the incarnate Logos, 
ante-miiudane existence, and ante-mundane divine 
glory : (John i. 1 ; vi. 62 ; viii. 58 ; xyii. 5. Coloss. 
i. 1 70 he calls him the First-horn of the creation, 
(Coloss. i. 15.); the only hegotten of the Father^ 
(John i. 14.) ; he contemplates him as the reflection 
of the divine heing, as the image of the invisible God, 
(^John xiv. 9* 2 Cor. iv. 4. Philip, ii. 6. Coloss. i. 
15; ii. 9. Heb. i. 3.); he deduces the creation of 
all creatures from him, (John i. 3. 1 Cor. viii. 6. 
Coloss. i. 16. Heh. i. 2). He represents him as the 
supporter of all existences ; as the abiding efflux of 
light and life, (John i. 4. Heb. i 3.) ; in short, he 
acknowledges his right to the name and dignity of 
God^ (John i. 1 ; %x. 28. Rom. ix. 5. 1 Tim. iii. 
16. Titus ii. 13.) * he presents, as the quotations 
show, only the doctrine of the Bible^ and. this doctrine 
is by no means to be looked upon as a refinement of 
Gnostic Judaism. That the same doctrine was esseiir 
tially the confession of the Church in the age next to 
the Apostolic, the testimony of the Proconsul Pliny 
alone is sufficient to prove, which is contained in his 
well* known answer to the Emperor Trajan ; Epist. x. 
97 : " adfirmabant (Christiani) banc fuisse summam 
vel culpsB suK vel erroris, quod essent soHti stato die 
ante lucem convenire carmenque Christo quasi deo 
dicere secum invicem."^ With respect to the Apostolic 
Fathers, it is to be noticed that, in Barnabas and Her- 
mes, the same dramatic interpretation of Gen. i. 26, is 
to be found as that given by Justin. When Justin, 
moreover, referring to Prov. viii. 22, says ;* ^* I will 

unhesitating manner supposes. Compare, besides the passage 
already noticed, Coh. ad* Gr. c. 15, p. ly. (p. 1(), C") «rw T«i> 
^•vkiyn. Vt »S i^avaf xu) yH *m 9M» \yinv9 xrigts, on ^/^aVxv- 

^ Compare this with the assertion of Arteman, an ancient 
enemy of the Church ; Euseh. hist* Eceles. v. 28, T. ii. p. 136. 

? Vial. 0. Tr. c 61, p 167, sq. (p. 284, A. C.) fut^rt^w uai 
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give you, my friends, another testimony from Scrip- 
ture that God has begotten from himself, as a princi- 
pie of being before all creatures, a certain rational 
power The word of Wisdom will bear me wit- 
ness, even that God who was begotten by the Father of 
all, who is reason, and wisdom, and power, and the 
brightness of him who begat him, and by Solomon, 
says these things ;'* or when he says ; " the Scriptures 
have made known by Solomon,^ that that production 
which Solomon calls Wisdom, was begotten by God 
as a principle of creation before all creatures ;" — ^it not 
only cannot be doubted that Justin really borrowed 
this expression from this Old Testament passage, by 
which he endeavoured tcr make intelligible the ante- 
mundane impersonation of the divine Logos, but it must 
also be acknowledged that the passage in question 
forms at least the dawn of the light which he sought 
for in it. But if, on the one hand, it is clear that the 
substance of Justin's idea of the Logos rests on a pure- 
ly Scriptural and Christian foundation, on the other 
hand, it is not less clear that the Alexandrian and 
Philonic theosophy had a considerable share in the 
special scientific formation of this idea. The influence 
of this philosophy shows itself not merely in the two 
leading points already mentioned, that Justin illus- 
trates the eternal being of the Logos in God, and his 
ante-mundane coming forth from God, by the difference 
between the "koyo^ Ivhia^iroi; and the "koyo^ T^otpo^tTiog^ 
— and meets the objection of a rigid Deism by the 
complete subordination of the Son to the Father; it ap- 
pears, also, in his illustrating the emanation of the Lo- 
gos by the parallel of fire, — in the incautious (as it re- 
gards Monotheism,) representation of the Logos as a 

aXXa uutv, Z (pikot, iv'e rSf y^a^Sv tuaa en eifX^* ^f « *a»ra»» taJk 
XTtffAireiv i Bto( ytyimfiin ^uy»fitiv ma t^ leivrov \oytKw. 
VLaoTVinru /aoi i \ey9i riis fopiciff auT»< uv durof o ^tog a'S'o rev 
^ctT^if reit %A.otv yvtyn^iii xa) Xcyog xa) ffoipia ko.) iuDafitis »«) ie^» 
••w y%yfw»9Tt h^ei^j^u* xeti ^i» "SokefiSvif <pna'«tVTet [^nf»s] 

' Dial. e. Tr. c 62, p. 159, (p. 285, D.) 
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Ssi; trggof, in the decided application to him of all 
the Old Testament tfaeophanies, in designating him 
a divine ayyiXaz or uirrioeTTig^ and in sereral other par- 
ticulars. That Justin had always a clear perception 
of this dependence on Jewish- Alexandrianism is not 
probahle ; but even if this were the case, he might 
easily satisfy his doctrinal scruples by the theological 
dictum with which John opens his Gospel ; h ayy^ri 
?v \6yog ; this appeared as a sanction of the prevail- 
ing idea of the Logos, which would naturally seem so 
fair free from any decidedly unchristian element. 

But while we grant to the Alexandrian Philonic 
theosophy an essential share in the formation of 
Justin's doctrine of the Logos, we equally refuse it to 
the Platonic philosophy. In a two-fold sense there 
has been a disposition to charge this doctrine with 
Platonism. On the one hand, it has been maintained 
that Justin borrowed his idea of the Logos immediate- 
ly from the Platonic philosophy, as its peculiar and 
original source, and transferred it to the Christian 
soil ; while, on the other hand, some persons placed 
an intermediate party between Justin and Plato^ and 
thus regarded the Platonism of that idea as only taken 
at ^second- hand. The first view has been presented 
under three modifications. Some, as Starck^ and 
Bretschneider,' have considered the whole patristic 
doctrine of the Logos, both in contents and form, as 
a Christian offset of the Platonic philosophy ; others, 
as Onymus,' have rather regarded the form only as 
Platonic ; others^ in the last place, as Hahn,^ have set 
to Plato's account whatever woulj not agree with the 
Nicene theology. The second view contains two varie- 



1 Verauch etner Gesohichte des Arianismus, I. 57, 6^» 112. 
Freimvihige Betrachtungen uber dat Christenihum, 8. 159. 

' ProbaMlia de evangel, et epist. Joan, epost indole et ori- 
gine, p. 84, 191. 

^ Justini phil. et fiutrt de prmeipuis relig. chrUL dogmatU 
tenteniiam, p» 17i 20. 

* De Plaionismo iheol. veierum ecolet. doetorum .... 
corrupiore, p. 24, iq 26, sqq. 
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ties, according to the medium by which the Platonic 
philosophy is supposed to have passed into the Christian 
theology. Some, as Gruner/ and Priestley/ consider 
Philo's system, — others, as Oelrichs,' Martini^ and Ack- 
ermann^ consider the new Platonic philosophy in its first 
rudiments as the nearest immediate source of Justin s 
doctrine of the Logos, recognise therefore in this doc- 
trine only a Philonic or new Platonic Platonism. All 
these attempts to detect Platonic elements in Justin's 
doctrine are deficient in solidity. With respect to 
the opinion of those who consider the patristic doc- 
trine of the Logos to be an immediate result of Pla- 
tonic speculation, it is readily conceded that Plato 
speaks of a Xoyog or vovg of God (expressions which he 
employs as equivalent ;)^ that he calls this, the creatiye 
and governing principle of the world ;? that in a my- 
thological and figurative mode of expression heasserts^ 
that since wisdom and intelligence must be the prin- 
ciples that regulate the universe, and a soul must be 
the necessary substratum of wisdom and intelligence, 
so also in the nature of Zeus a kingly soul and a kingly 
reason must be presupposed.* £yen the idea of a Son 

* Ttutitutt. theolog, dogmat libri tret, p* 91, 113. 

' History of the corruptions of Christianity {Geschichte der 
Verjalschungen des Christenthums, Aus. d, Engl. (BerJin. 1785, 
1.11,12.) 

^ De vera et eerta eorum, qui medio sec, atque ineufUe testm 
sacjhr. patrum de rat. fit, c, patre senteniia, p. 69» sq. 

* Versitch einer pragmat, Geschichte des dogma von der 
Gottheit Christi, I. Ill, 115. 

' Das Chrietliehe un Plato und in der Ptatonischen phiio* 
sopie. 8. 297. 

^ Tim. T. vii. p. 27, \l Sv Xiyu ma) 2i«M.«f ^iv . . . . HXtt »«) 
'iXif»if yiyn. 

^ Epinom, T. vi. p. 495, niffin, h tra%i kiyu o reivrMV Sma- 
rttr^t i^ariv. — Tim, T. vii. p. 2.9 — p. 41, rx hei •«« Wnfuvpyn' 
^iftt — Phileb. c. 16, T. iii. p. 172, ««i tS v'awris fSg «^;^m. 

* Phileb. c 16, p. 172, alria w ^tty^tit »99tt,if» ri »ai^irvr«r- 
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of God was not unknown to the philosopher. He 
speaks of an offspring of the good ;^ he mentions a 
happy and perfect God begotten of the Supreme God, 
whom he calls the only begotten.* But notwithstand- 
ing this apparent and at first sight striking resem- 
blance, Justin's doctrine of the Logos does not stand 
eren most remotely in real and genetic dependance on 
the Platonic principles ; as to the resemblance which 
relates to the Platonic notion of a Son of God, it is 
purely verbal. For when Plato speaks of an offspring 
of the good, he means nothing more by it, than the 
abstract ideas of knowledge and truth ; when he makes 
mention of a begotten, only begotten, happy, and per- 
fect God, he means only the universe as far as this is 
a visible transcript of the divine original ideas, a re- 
flection of divine intelligence and perfection.^ But the 
most essential ingredient is wanting to the Platonic 
Logos, which is peculiar to the Christian idea, that 
of personality ; it has indeed an actual, but not a hy- 
postatical reality ; it is a property : and though dis- 
tinguished from the being of God, it is a purely im- 
manent idea ; it is the principle of intelligence in God/ 

' De republ. lib. vi. T. v. p. 240, rn rv ayaSS Xxyavn, Sv ri- 
yaS»9 iyifffietf ivaXtytv 2«vr«. 

* Tim T. vii. p. i5>, 92. tta wetvra^n tkutu tifiai/tuva. ^lov av. 
TflD \yi*)m^ara - p. i ^* , ^vatrk ««< a^ettxret ^*>« A.a)5^v x«i ^ufikTXn- 
fOfBeiS oh KOfffAot ovTM ^rTet a^etTcVf rot o^aira trtfiii^en-, etKciv rv 
tmrtv B-uv, ai^Sti'riff fAiytoT s *»i &Ptrt xtiXkifif rt xai ri- 
^iuTaT9( yiyovu u. iaetvtf Sit fMvoytvrjf md 

^ Oelrichs doctrina /^iatonis tie tieo a Christianis el reoentiO' 
ribus PlaionicU varie eofplieata et corrupta (Marb. 17tUi,) p. 
12, and Baur dcu chritUiche des Piaionismtu, 61, 67, 76. 

* This is demonstrated by the profound investigations of 
Pmdenc. Maranus (proiegomena, 2, 1, p. z. sqq.) Oelrichs 
(doctrina Phton. p. 8, sq. 11, sq.) Tennemann [ilber d. gott- 
lichen Versiaud aut der platonisohen Philosophie in Paulus 
Memorabilien. I. 34.) Tiedemann {Geisi der spektdaJtiven 
Philosophie, II. 118, and others, and may be called the preva- 
lent conviction of the tames. Compare Buhle Getchichte der 
Philosophie, II. 172. Martini Fenuch einer pragtnat, Ges^ 
ehichte, I. 112. Tzschirner, Fall dee Heidenthums, I. 679. 
Ackermann doe ChritUiche in Plato. 44, 297* Baur doe 
Christliohe der Platonismue, 
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Hate drops not the slightest hint that this Logos ever 
came forth from the behag of God ; there is not the 
most distant intimation that it ever existed out of God, 
OT began to be self-subsistent. The Christian idea of 
the Logos cannot be taken for a mere copy, or if it 
be preferred, a continuation of the Platonic, since 
Plato had not the slightest presentiment of what is 
the most important point in the Christian theology. 
Should it be replied, that though Plato had no con- 
ception of a divine Logos or Nous hypostatically dis- 
tinct from the being of God, as some of the later new 
Platonic expositors have falsely imagined, yet Justin 
might have adopted the supposition of the new 
Platonists, inasmuch as he attributes to the philo- 
sopher the knowledge of the Christian Trinity ; it 
is indeed correct that Justin seeks and finds the 
Christian Trinity in Plato, but it is to be observ- 
ed, that he never adduces the Platonic Logos as a 
member of this Trinity. As a proof of Plato's acquaint- 
ance with the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, he 
employs the well-known mysterious expression of the 
second spurious Epistle to Dionysius : ^£^^ rhv '^rdvruv 

^aCiKscL vdvT larJ dsurtpov ds 'jsoi rcc diursga 

xal r^hov 'jnot rd r^ha, and the dogma of the Son of 
God especially, he gathers from a passage of the Ti- 
mseus, where the formation of the soul of the world is 
the topic under discussion, and the figure of the X is 
given to it,* — passages these, in which not a syllable is 
uttered about the divine Logos, and from which it 
may be very easily seen Justin did not borrow his con- 
viction of the Trinity, but rather imposed such a mean- 
ing upon them ; that he did not find, but brought the 
doctrine there. Indeed, Justin is so very far from 
recognising in the Scripture doctrine of the Trinity an 
indigenous production of the heathen soil, that he not 
only deduces Plato's acquaintance with it from a use 
of Old Testament passages^ but can offer no other ex- 

' Jpol. I. 60, p. 78, 80. (p. 92, E. 93, A. B.) Plat. Timaus, 
T. Vll. p. 24. 
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planation of the accordances with the doctrine of the 
Logos which he found in the pseudo- Orphic verses, 
than that Orpheus took them from the Old Testament.^ 
Nor is Justin's doctrine of the Logos more an indi- 
rect than a direct ofi^et of the Platonic theology. As 
to the religious philosophy of the Alexandrian Jews^ a 
certain dependence of Justin's upon it, in the doctrine 
of the Logos, is very evident ; and the affinity of Philo 
to Plato, in the same doctrine^ is equally incontestahle. 
But exactly where Philo goes hand in hand with 
Plato, Justin keeps at a distance. The influence of 
Platonic speculations on the Philonic ^evelopement of 
the doctrine of the Logos is shewn most decidedly in 
this respectj that Philo supposes the divine Logos, in 
his immanent state, to be identical with the divine 
ideas, — that he considers it as the aggregate of all the 
original eternal types which God designed for the pur- 
pose of creating the universe, and of which, visible 
things according to their intelligent forms, are only the 
most nearly approximating copies ; and of this Platonic 
consummation of the Philonic doctrine of the Logos, 
Justin knows nothing.^ Where he really adopts 
Philo's sentiments, it is when they rest exclusively on 
oriental modes of conception^ or are supported by the 
authority of the Old Testament. If, moreover, the 
new Platonic philosophy be adduced as the medium 
through which the Christian theology received a Pla- 
tonic colouring in the first developement of the doctrine 
of the Logos^ we may affirm still more decidedly, that 
this is to embrace a cloud instead of Juno. Of the 
existence and form of the new Platonism before the 
end of the second century, we know next to nothing : 
the opinions held respecting it have been only vague 
suppositions^ destitute of hbtorical soundness. But if 
we descend to a later period, and take the system as 

1 Coh, ad Grae, c. 15, p. 19, (p. 16, B. C.) 

^ £xcept Origen, who, on this point, decidedly Platonises : 
Comment, in Joan. 1, 22, T. IV. p. 21. See Retberg*8 Doc- 
trina Origenis de k»yf Divino es Disciplimt Neo-platonica lU 
lustraia, p. 41, 43. 
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it was elaborated liy Plotinus, the assumed rela- 
tion between the Christian and new Platonic Logos, 
or the doctrine of the Trinity in general, will appear 
to be exactly inverted, and the latter must be explained 
by the former, not the former by the latter. The new 
Platonic Trinity is an oriental graft on a Platonic stock, 
and this oriental graft is in part decidedly Christian.* 
The eclectic charaoter of the new Platonism forced its 
disciples to seek for grains of truth even in Christi- 
anity. That they were nerer unfaithful to this prin- 
ciple of their philosophy, even in. reference to Chris- 
tianity, appears in later times^ partly from the reve- 
rence with which the person of Christ, and especially 
the Prologue of the Gospel of John, was treated in 
their schools ; and partly from the obligations which 
even Porphyry, that bitter opponent of Christianity, 
was under to the Christian mode of thinking.* That 
the Christian doctrine, specifically in the point of the 
three principles, had been originally one of the forma- 
tive elements of new Platonism, was evident to the 
Syrian Platonist Numeniys, who forms, as it were, 
the partition between the general eclecticism of the 
earlier Gr«co-Roman philosophy and the more re- 
stricted and distinct Eclecticism of the new Platonic 
school, who approached very near the new Platonic 
mode of thinking, and by the new Platonists them- 
selves was regarded as one of the supporters of their 
doctrine. This Numenius — the oldest Platonist, who 
distinctly asserts two divine first causes of things — 
who associated with the first or supreme God, who in 
himself, and absolutely, is good and intelligent, a se- 
cond God, of whom the former is the origin and 
father, who is only good and intelligent by participa- 
tion of the first God, in fact, a mere copy and imita- 

^ See the proofs in Ri iter's Geschichte der PhUosophiff liV. 
582,689. r. ' . 

• See Tillman's Parallelen aus der Schriflen dea Porpfip^fJijg 
zu neutestamentlichen Stellen : theol Sludien und Kritifcen, 
1832, H. 2, S. 236. l^ ',J^ 
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tion.^ Numenius constructed this doctrine, though 
on undeniably Platonic ground, yet in decided devia- 
tion from Christianity. This derivation is most ap- 
parent from the manner in which Numenius endea- 
voured to render intelligible the coming forth of the 
second God from the firsts which he conceives to have 
been by emanation. He has recourse, therefore, to 
the same analogies which the Fathers used for a simi- 
lar purpose, and, like them, with the intention of 
showing that the coming forth of the second cause 
from the first by no means involved a change of being 
in the latter. He adduces, as comparison, the kindling 
of one light by another^ and the impartation of know- 
ledge by a teacher to his pupils. '' One lamp/' he 
says,' " is kindled by another^ and receives light from 
it, without depriving the first of its light. A science 
which one person imparts, and another receives, re- 
mains with the giver, and yet is equally possessed by 
the receiver." Who does not recognize, in this paral- 
Itel, the language of the Christian Fathers? The re- 
presentation of Numenius may be taken with less 
hesitation for a copy and echo of the Christian, since, 
on other occasions, he showed a strong partiality for 
the Christian literature and doctrine. His high esti- 
mation of Moses is well known ; he calls Plato the 
Attic Moses. ^ He often refers, in his writings, to the 
narratives of the Old Testament, and applied them to 
his own purpose by the aid of allegorical interpretation ; 
he even employs the Evangelical history allegorical ly, 
though without mentioning the name of Jesus. ^ 

^ Euseb. pr<Bpar. epangel. II, 18, p. 537, sqq- H, 22, pi 
543, sq. 

* Euseh. prapar. evarujel. 11, 18, p. 638, oiof «» 'thus i^a^- 
Sivrtf a^' Xri^w Xv^vtu Xu;^9iv (pSif %}q09tx.^ S fin tov 9-^OTt^of 
a^u\trOj akkx rnf fv etuTM v\m ir^if ro ixiifou qru^ l^et^Siirtis. 

ira^a/Jiiivei fAiv rtjf ^tiamort, rvrsri Tt rtf Xxfiovrt «t avrn. 

^ clem. Strom, 1, 22, 150, T. Jl. p. 101, ri yu^ Wi nXurm 
« MutJam arrmiXm. 

* Origen, c. Cels. 4, 51, T. I. p. 643, %yu y «»7J« xeti N«e/u>». 
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Thus, we consider our position thoroughly esta- 
blished, that Justin's doctrine of the Logos was in no 
sense produced or modified by Platonism. It was of 
pure biblical origin and consistency^ but certainly of a 
Philonic shap^. 



CHAPTER III. 

THB DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

The doctrine of the Holy Spirit belongs, unques- 
tionably, to the most obscure and difficult section in the 
history of ancient Dogmatics. This obscurity and 
difficulty are owing not merely to the brevity and de- 
tached manner with which the church- teachers gene- 
rally express themselves respecting the Pneuma, but, 
principsdly, to the indistinctness and want of colouring 
with which their representations are overspread. 
When treating of this subject, they seem embarrassed 
and perplexed. They felt themselves obliged, by the 
biblical writings, and especially by the baptismal for- 
mula, to place the Spirit as a third object of devotion, 
next -to the Supreme God and the Son ; but, in truth, 
they knew not how to bring this object into a living 
connection with their existing theology; they were 
kept in constant vacillation on the question, what po- 
sition ought to be assigned to the Spirit in his rela- 
tions to the Father and Son, — to the world, — and 
especially to the work of redemption. The Scriptures 
gave no precise explanations on the nature and origin 
of the Spirit ; while to a fundamental speculative in- 
vestigation and solution of this problem, which migiit 

. , vrcXXax^ V'St ffvyy^aftfieiratv aurS ijtrsB'ifiuvot ra 

E» T% rw r^tTOjf vxfn riyuBS («r/Sf roi xa/ vipi red 
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promise a satisfactory result, the Fathers did not feel 
themselves urged, owing to the want of outward ex- 
citement. The part of mediation hetween the invisihle, 
incomprehehsihle^ imutterahle God and the world, was 
already assigned to the Son ; for the agency of the Spirit^ 
who in no case could he conceived as heing in a state 
of ahsolute inaction^ scope could only he afforded hy 
infringing on the id^ a of the Logos as the all-compre- 
hensive organ of revelation. Thus something indis- 
tinct and vacillating naturally and unavoidahly pervades 
the representations of the Fathers respecting the Spirit. 
It is often a difficult task to hring their expressions into 
connection and harmony, either with themselves, or still 
more with their Christology. From this indistinctness 
and perplexity one point only is free, namely, the 
PERSONALITY of the Holy Spirit ; here all the church- 
teachers are unanimous ; they regard the Spirit as a 
self- suhsis tent personal heing, a suhject distinct from 
the Father and the Son. We except, on this point, 
the Apostolic Fathers, not because we helieve that they 
made opposite representations : only in Hermas* there 
is an appearance of confounding the Son and the Spirit. 
But their language respecting the Spirit is, on this 
point, so detached and indistinct, that no dogmatical 
result can be drawn from it with certainty. Justin 
stands at the head of those church- teachers who dis- 
tinctly adjudge to the Spirit a personal self-subsistent 
being and life. This distinctness might seem to autho- 
rise us to treat the question of personality with bre- 
vity; yet we are compelled against our wishes to 
enter into copious details, since on this ground, in 
spite of its clearness, the Anti trinitarian bias of pre- 
judiced historians of dogmatics, a most mischievous 
confusion has been raised. What Souverain* boldly 
asserted to the men of his age, that the most an- 
cient church-teachers, and among them Justin, made 
no real distinction between the Logos and the Holy 



* Paator, 13, 5, 2,6, sq. T. I. p. 104, sq. 

^ Versuch ueber den Plalonismus der Kirchenv'dier, 8. 329. 
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Spirit, has been, in modem times, wholly or par- 
tially rei^eived in many quarters as an article of faith, 
so that at last even impartial persons have sub- 
scribed to it. This opinion, particularly in refer- 
ence to Justin, has not only been embraced by such 
critics as Semler,* Zeigler,* Lange,^ Schmidt,* and 
Ammon,^ but even Nitzsch® and Augusti' have as- 
sented to it. But powerful remonstrances have been 
raised against this gross misrepresentation of the real 
convictions of the ancient church ; investigators such 
as Keil,® Miinscher,^ Munter/^ Mohler," and Baum- 
garten-Crusius," independently and yet unanimously, 
have ascertained and proved that Justin^ and the 
church after him, attributed to the Holy Spirit a con- 
stant, personal distinction from the Logos; yet so in- 
veterate an error has still found some advocates : two 
of the latest inquirers in the department of ancient 
dogmatics, Georgii^' and Hasselbach,^* have so far at 



' Hisiorische Sammlungen ueher die BeweissteUen in der 
Dogmatik, Zweites Stuck. (Halle, 1768,) S. 62, 65. 

- Theologisehe Ahhandlungen, I. S. 90. 

' Dissertatio, in qua Justini Mart Apologia prima .... 
sub examen vocatur, If. p. 16, gqq. and, Ausfuhrliohe Ges 
chichie der Dogmen. J. S. 107, HO, 116. 

* Christologische Fragment in Schmidt^s Bibliothek fur 
Kritih und Exegese des N. T, I. 3, S. 361. 

^ Die Fortbildung des Christenthums zur Weltreligion (2 
Aufl.)II. S. 107, 116,249. 

« Theologitche Sludien, I. 119, Anra. 2. 

^ Lehrbuch der christliehen Dogmengeschichie, 293. 

• " Ob die alteslen christliehen Lehrer einem Unterschied 
zwischen dem Sohne und herligen Geiste gekaunt ttnd toelchg 
Vorstellung sie sich davon gemacfit haben,''^ in Flatt*s Magazin 

fur christliche Dogmatik und moral, iv. S. 39. 
^ Handbuchder Christ. Dogmengeschichte, I. 491. 

^° Handbuch der alt^sten christl. Dogmengeschichte, I. 475. 

' * Athanasius der Grosse und der Kirche seiner Zeit. I. 40. 

^2 Lehrbuch der christ, Dogmengeschichte, II. 1050. 

^' Dogmengeschichtliche, Untersuchung uber die Lehre vom 
heUigen Geiste bei Justin d, M, in den Studien der evangel. 
Oeistiichkeit JVurtembergs. x. 2, S. 102, 107, 11 6, 118. 

'* Noch ein Worl uber die Stelle in Justinus des Mart. 
jipdogie. I. ^V},theoU Stud, und Kritiken, 1839. 
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least, fallen into this error, as to maintain that Justin, 
in his doctrine of the Spirit, wavered between two con- 
flicting views, and that, in different passages of his writ- 
ingSi he had affirmed the personal identity as well as the 
distinction of the Logos and the Spirit. In under- 
taking therefore a fresh discussion of the subject^ we 
have first of all to inquire into the grounds on which 
the assertion rests, that Justin constantly or occasion- 
ally confounded and identified the Logos and the 
Pneuma. These grounds are principally two ; one, a 
passage in the Apology^ where it is said (Apol. i. 33, 
p. 61, (p. 75, B.) rh irnZi/^cb xa/ r%v d\)va/i*iv rjgv ^a^a 
rou ^goD obbkv aWo vori(fai ^e/itg ri rbv Koyov 05 xai 'Tr^wrd^ 
roxog rtjj ^g^ 4(yr«.— r-" Therefore it is not lawful to con- 
sider the spirit and the power whioh is from God, as 
any other than the Logos, who is the first-bom of 
Qod," — ^from which it is inferred that Justin attributes 
no individual agency to the Spirit, inasmuch as he at- 
tributes the inspiration of the prophets, elsewhere the 
peculiar function of the Spirit, to the Logos equally 
with the Pneuma. Both points., more closely consi- 
dered, give only an apparent support to the opinion 
under examination. 

To begin with that expression in the Apology, to 
which, in general, such great weight is attached : 
Lange,* for example, says, '* this passage is decisive, 
and I do not see how any one, after so plain a decla- 
ration, can still say that Justin does not consider the 
\6yog and the 'frvsv/iLu as one subject." This expression 
can only prove the personal identity of the Logos and 
ine Spirit, when viewed out of the connection in which 
it is placed. Taken in its connection, it gives quite 
another sense. Justin is speaking, in the passage 
where it occurs, of the birth of Jesus, and labours to 
convince the heathen that this event was not, in the 
ordinary course of things, as a consequence of sexual 
intercourse, but owing to an immediate divine power 

* AusfUhrl. Geschichte der Dolmen. I. 107. Compare also 
Souverain, p. 331, aud Georgii, p. 1 16. 
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exerted on the Virgin Marj. According to a use of 
the term, adopted by other ecclesiastical writers, he 
calls the principle of the miraculous conception the 
liOgos.^ In order to give his assertion the stronger 
impress of credibilitj, he refers to the prophecy in 
Isaiah yii. 14, and connects with it the narratiye in 
Luke i. 31, 35. The former proves thai Jesus was 
to be bom of a virgin^ and the latter, that her concep- 
tion was effected by the Logos. Bixt, in the evange- 
lical history, the causal principle of Mary's conception 
is called 'rvsvf/^a aymv and duva/ms U'v)//(rrou. This ver- 
bal discrepancy might appear to cast an uncertainty on 
the conclusion drawn from the former passage. In 
order to meet this difficulty, Justin adds the remark 
under consideration, — " By the Pneuma and power of 
God we are to understand nothing else than the Lo- 
gos." This remark^ therefore, is very far from main- 
taining the identity of the Logos and the Pneuma in 
general, and in a dogmatical sense ; it is rather purely 
exegetical ; it amounts to no more than saying, ^* by 
the Pneuma mentioned in Luke i, 35, we are to un- 
derstand the Logos."^ This identity Justin could 
maintain, inasmuch as he considered the Logos, ac- 
cording to his nature, to be a Pneuma, and the Logos 
is not unfrequently so termed by church-teachers, who 
unquestionably attributed personal self subsistence to 
the Holy Spirit Tertullian here furnishes un admi- 
rable commentary, not merely he frequently applies 
the term Pneuma to the Logos or Son of God,^ but 

^ See the Vlth Chapter, Article 1, where the necessary proofs 
are given. 

* Thus Onymus, correctly in essential points, explains the 
passage, (dissert, exponens Justin, pftil. ei mart, de pradp. vel, 
Christ, dogmat. sentetit, p. 25,) and Keii in Flatt's Magazin 
IV. 40. Baumgarten-Crusius differently in his Lehrbuch der 
Christ. Dogm. 11. 1063. 

' Compare adv. Marc, 3, 16, T. I. p. 133, spiritus Creator! s 
qui est Christus. — 3, 6, p. lU. — adv. Hermag. c. UJ, T. II. 
p. 77 — Apol. c. 21, T. V, p. 43, nos etiam sermoni atque ra- 
tioni itemque virtuti, per qu» omnia molitum deum ediximus 
propriam substantiam spiritum inscribimus. See Bull defense 
Jid. Nican, J, 2, 5.— O/^ero. ed Grabe, p. 19. 
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principally because he interprets tbe passage in Luke 
i. 35, exactly in the «aine way as Justin : (adv. Prax. 
c. 26, T. II. p. 198,) dicens (the Angela Luke i. 35,) 
" ^piritus dei" etsi spiritum dei, tamen non directo 
deum nominem portionem totius intelligi yoluit, quae 
cessura erat in filii nomen, hie spiritus dei, idem erat 
Sermo. Sic enim Johanne dicente ; '' sermo caro 
factus est," spiritum quoque intelligimus in mentione 
sermonis ; ita et hie sermonem quoque agnoscimus in 
nomine spiritus. Nam et spiritus substantia est ser- 
monis et sermo operatio spiritus, et duo unum sunt. 

In reference to the second point, which has been 
alleged to proTe the personal confounding of the Lo- 
gos and the Pneuma by Justin, namely, that he has 
attributed the inspiration of tbe prophets equally to the 
Logos and the Pneuma ; it may, for the present, be 
left altogether undecided whether Justin is really 
chargeable with this confusion respecting the author 
of inspiration. The consequence drawn from these 
(whether true or false) premises^ is at once set aside by 
the remark, that a confoimding of agencies is not a 
confounding of persons. TertuUian confessedly dis- 
tinguishes the Holy Spirit, in explicit terms, from 
the person of the Son, and yet he attributes the inspi« 
ration of the prophets equally to both.^ This ambi- 

^ It woald be useless to accumulate the passages in wkich 
TertuUian speaks of the Holy Spirit as a distinct divine per- 
sonality. The fact is known and acknowledged on all hands. 
Only some passages may be pointed out, in which the Afriean 
father ascribes the inspiration of the prophets sometimes to 
the Logos, sometimes to the Spirit. He speaks of the prophets 
as inspired by the Logos, adv. Marc* 3, 6, T. I. p. Ill, 4, 13, 
p. 194, — de prisscript. harei. c. 13, T. II. p. 13,— rfc resur- 
rect cam, c. 22, T. III. p. 196 ; and, on the other hand, as 
inspired by the Spirit ; adv. Hermag, c. 22, T. II. p. 83j — 
adv. Prax. c. U, p. 164. In other church-teachers a similar 
vacillation may be found. For example, in Irensus^ adv. htBret. 
1, 2, p. 48, 3, 11, p. 187, compared with 4, 37, p- 254, 257. 
In one passage he says, 2, 47, p. 156 : Scripturae perfects sunt, 
quippe a verbo dei et spiritu ejus dictae. Compare al^n, Clem. 
8tr(m. 5, 13, 86, T. Ill, p. ei, with 5, 14, 120, p. 82, and 6, 
15, 126, p. 176. 
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gaity, wherever it occurs, serves only to prove that the 
represeatations, respecting the Holy Spirit^ were not 
yet dogmatically fixed. 

Having thus adduced reasons for believing that the i 
notion that Justin identified the Logos and the Spirit^ I 
rests upon no solid foundation, we shall now bring to- i 
gether the proofs by which the direct contrary will be 
established. They are numerous. In almost every 
part of Justin's writings we meet with attestations that 
the Martyr clearly distinguishes the Pneuma from the 
Logos, and regarded the former as a self-subsistent^ 
personal being. 

Of this kind are, first of all, the two passages 
in which Justin, to defend the Christians from the 
charge of atheism^ names the objects of Christian 
veneration and worship ; ApoL 1, 6, p. 47, (p- 
5(j, C.) ixsivCv n (^ihv) xai rbv ira§ aurov viav iX- 
^ovra .... xa/ rbv rSiv aXKuv I'TOfASVuv %ai l^o- 
/i>oiovf4,sv(itiv dya^uv ayyiXuv ffr^aThv TvevfAti rs rh ^r^o- 
^fiTmbv (ftl36,(ii^a xal '^^otf^uvovfiiv^^ and Apol* 1, 13, p. 
51, (p. 60, D. E.) a^soi fji,h ovv ug oux Jcr/^iv, rbv dfi/Miou^' 
ybv rovdi rov leavrbg ffi^o/J^svot . . . . , r/; (fup^ovZv 
ou^ o/jLoXoy^^u ; Tbv hddffxaXov rs rovruv yivo/Mivov ri[iN 
xaJ €ii rouro yivvri^evra ^Irtaovv X^/crrov, .... 
vtbv aiirov rov ovreag ^eoD fj^ovreg xai sv bivrs^(f XI^S^ 
i^ovrsg^ iFviUfLd rs <!rPO(pr^Tixh sv rprvi rd^si on fj^sra 
\6you rifiu/MV, dnrodst^Ofisv,^ 

In both these passages the Pneuma stands, gram- 
matically considered, in the same immediate relation 
of dependence on the governing verbs of adoration, as 
the other accusatives, and this verbal co-ordination, 
(allowing that Justin had not expressed himself ab- 

^ ^' But him and his Son, who came and taught us these 
things, and the host of all the good angels who follow and re- 
semble him, and the prophetic Spirit, we reverence and adore.'* 

^ '* That we are not atheists, but worship the Maker of the 
universe, what person of sound mind will not allow ? Our 
teacher on these subjects, and who was bom for the purpose, 
Jesus Christ, (whom we have learned, is the Son of the true 
God, and hold in the second place,) — and the prophetic Spirit 
in the third rank, we have shown that with reason we honour.^' 
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Biirdl^) makes it necessary to regard the Pneuma as 
well as Qod, the Creator and the Son^ as a special self- 
subsistent object of adoration. In the first passage 
the host of angels is placed between the Son and the 
Spirit ; this would have been impossible if both the 
latter names had been only two different designations 
of one and the same personality. For what purpose 
could this twofold designation be used in such a con- 
nection, and with so forced and unnaturftl a con- 
cession. But, in the second passage, the Spirit is dis- 
tinguished both by number and rank {divrs^a yj^^oL, 
T^irri rd^ic) from the Son ; how could this phraseology 
be rescued from the imputation of gross absurdity, if the 
Son and the Spirit were, in Justin's opinion identical ? 
Both passages have for their object, as we have said, 
to clear the Christians from the charge of impiety ; if 
Justin, in such a connection, in express opposition 
against the gods pf heathenism, which were considered 
as personal beings, according to his expressly avowed 
intention, wished to shew that if the Christians did 
not worship the Grecian gods, which were in their 
opinion daemons, yet still they had tkeir own objects 
of worhip, — if Justin, I say, in such a connection, bad 
brought names together, which in part could not mean 
whbt the heathen would expect them to mean, which, 
instead of d/esignating real beings, amounted to no 
more than pure tautology,— could we call this any- 
thing but disingenuous ambiguity ? Verbally, and in 
fact, the two above-mentioned Trinitarian passages 
undeniably bear witness to the personal distinction be- 
tween the Son and the Spirit.^ This distinction lies 

^ If any one Wishes to be convinced to what forced and 
harsh interpretations those persons must have recourse, who 
wish to bring the Trinitarian statements we have investigated 
into harmony with their assertion, that Justin knew nothing 
of the personal subsistence of the Holy Spirit, let him consult 
Lange's Ausfiihrliehe Gesohichte der Dogmen. I. 110, 115. 
The reviewer of this work in Schmidt's BibliothekfUr Kritik 
und Ejtegese des AT. 7*. I. 3, S. 503, consults very mncli his own 
convenience, by cutting the knots which he cannot untie. He 
supposes that in all those passages where Justin assigns to the 
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at the basis of a third Trinitarian passage, which 
stands nearly related to the preceding, and speaks 
of Plato's acquaintance with the Christian Trinity. 
Apd. 1, 60, p. 79, (p- 93, B.) diVTioav fiiv x^§°^* 

Pneuma the third place, a later hand have inserted what a 
later age might seem to miss, in order to find this celebrated 
Father perfectly orthodox. It is extraordinary that a more 
frequent appeal has not \teen made to these passages of the 
Dialogue with Trypho, in which Justin speaks of the worship 
of the Father and the 8on, without mentioning the Holy Spirit, 
in order to prove Justin^s unacquaintedness with the personal 
existence and distinct divinity of the Holy Spiiit. In the first, 
it is said, in reference to Isaiah xlii. 8, {JDial. c. Tr. c. 65, 
p. 163, (p. 290, B.) ): nMn»»rt, £ (piXoi, or* » Stos xiyei ^^retv 
vuvif Sv tie ^M( yvuv Kctri^n'^, Vel^Biii, xut av» aXX^ rtvi akX* 
«v;^« t^S t^n T^v^tHj its tavT^ *»TiXfivros tv Ssv t^v Icl^aii. 
— ** Do ye understand, my friends, that God declares he will 
give glory to him whom he has appointed for a light to the 
Gentiles, and to no other ; but not, as Trypho said, as if God 
withheld glory from himself?" In another passage, Justin 
expresses himself thus (c. Tr. c. 93, p. 190, (p. 321, A.) ) : — 
« i| oXfit rns xtt^Vetf x«/ l| tKns f'tS tr^t^^uof etyotirm ret Sim. vXrt^m 
Bto^ificvs ywftnt virti^^uf, oii^iva &k\0v vtfin^ei S<«y xai ayy$Xov 
hee»t>«v «v Ttfiwn div ^wXgfliivoVf riv &y»9rtifitv9v uie echrou t§u 
MV(Uu »m Bt»v — *•* He who loves God with all li.s heart and 
all hiii strrength, and is filled with a devout disposition, will 
* honour no other God ; yet he will honour that angel who is 
loved by the Lord and God himself.** — Lastly, in a third pas- 
sage, he putff this question to Trypho and his companions, 
(c 68, p. 165, (p. 293, B.) ) : — ft^n «ExX«y rifet ir^ov*yvnr$it ««i 
xv^tav Mtii Btiv Xiyifttfov 2y Ta7s y^a^ttlf *0Mrt itvoti, irX^y <rw r«VT« 
wntroLvrof T0 «r2v xai rw X^ir't/.— ** Do you think thnt there is 
any any other being mentioned in the Scriptures to be adored* 
both Lord and God, excepting him who made this universe and 
the Christ, who, by so many Scriptures, I have demonstrated 
was made man ?** — Is unacquaintedness with these passages, 
or a feeling that they will not answer their purpose, the reason 
why the advocates of that identity have allowed them to lie un- 
employed? Which ever it be, at all events this keeping such 
passages out of sight is a fortunate tact. Jastin*s silence re- 
specting the Spirit is, for the most part, purely accidental. 
He passes over this subject, because the Jewish opposition had 
raiAed doubts only against the divinity and worship of Christ, 
and only required answers to these doubts. But as far as that 
silence is intentional, it does not, at least, amount to a de« 
niaL Thii intentional silence proceeds from an apprehension 
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vdctri irvivfian (Gen. i. 2,) «/V«v rd de t^ira ifipI rhv 
r^trov, — " For the second place he gives to the Logos 
of God who (he said) was impressed upon the uni- 
yerse, — but the third to the Spirit, who is said tahaye 
been home oyer the waters, saying, but the third aboiit 
the third. "^ Here also the Spirit is distinguished from 
the Logos, not merely numerically, but likewise ac- 
cording to his dignity ; and in both cases a recognition 
of a distinct personality of the Spirit is necessarily pre- 
supposed. The same recognition is farther necessaiy 
in all those passages in which there is still more direct 
mention of the divine Triad.' Thus, when referring to 
the rite of baptism, he says : — *' In the name of God 
the Father of all, and Lord of our Saviour Jesus 
Ubrist, and of the Holy Spirit they (the persons to be 
baptized) are bathed in water^' {empfatige [die Tau* 
Jlinge] das Wasserhad) — and '* In the name of Jesus 
Christy who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and in 

lest he should aggravate the aversion of Trypho, (who already 
had taken such decided offence at the Christian doctrine of the 
Son of Ood, that he called it blasphemous,) by an untimely in- 
troduction of the doctrine of the Spirit, which lay quite beyond 
the circle of Jewish speculation. Justin very intelligibly indi- 
cates this in the answer which he represents his opponent as 
making to the question proposed to him ; wSs tmt* %tnafA%^» 
ttvm ofMXayno'Mt iitirt. it xai HxXag rig ift irXn* rv tr»r^os fMMUf 

' T« )i T^ira vrt^t rfl» r^im. Eft PteudoFlaioft, epist II. p. 
312, E. (vol. zi. p. 69,) locus difficillimus, qui quomodo recte 
explicandus sit, inter se discrepant. Certe a Patribus perpe. 
ram ad christianam doctrinam transfertur. Cum Platone ha- 
bent T^/r«f v*!^} t» Tfirm ; sed IVTarano observante Proclus Theo- 
log. PUUon. ii. ell, eodem modo legit ac 8. Martyr, quod ar- 
gumento est non defuisse codices, in qui bus hsec legend i ratio 
oocurreret. ▼. JwHni Opera, recensuit, Sic J. C. T, Otto. 
Jenae 1842, T. i. p. 266.— f Tr.] 

' Apol. I, 61, p. 79, (p. 94, A.) '£«•* ivifiutris y»^ r»v vmratt 
rUf oXtff »al ^rvam Siav »ti rav rttr^faf fifulip *lnr«v K^tfw xal 
wnuftmrag iyiv ri if rf Siatli%r$ Airr^o tr^iMtrmi. Compare Ter- 
tull. adv. Prajt. c. 2ti, T. ii. p. 199, novissime mandans (Chris- 
tus discipulis) ut tinguerent in patrem et filium et spiritum 
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the name of the Holy Spirit, who by the prophets fore- 
told all the things relating to Jesus, he who is illu- 
minated is baptized.*'^ In describing the rite of 
the Supper, Justin says, *' Thus bread and a cup of 
water and wine, is brought to the president of the 
brethren, who having received them, oflfers up praise 
and glory to the Father of all, through the name of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit"^— and— " For all that 
we taste we bless the maker of all, through his Son 
Jesus Christ and through the Holy Spirit."* — All 
these passages presuppose the personal distinction of 
the Spirit from the Son. 

With equal, if not with greater evidence, the subjec- 
tive personal being of the Holy Spirit is shown from 
the multitude of passages in which Old Testament ci- 
tations are made use of, and the Pneuma in his own 
peculiar character as the principle of prophecy fills the 
office of speaker, giving information respecting the 
Father and the Son. We shall quote only three of 
these passages, one from the larger Apology, and two 
from the Dialogue. The passage from the Apology 
is as follows; (Apol. 1, 40, p. 67, (p. 78, E. 79, A.) 
"T^g rouroig xai "koym Iriobiv .... xoKxag €^ov xa/ 

^goT/, flTws 'T^or^s'ffirai ^jJm roug ay^^(airoug rh 'ir^oprirtxhv 

'^rvsvfia xai Trug /Jbr^vvst on aMv (Xpiffrbv) v/hv 

xaXg^d ^ibg x.ai bvordffastv aur^ vdvrag s^^oug s^rjyysX- 
rai, — " And in addition, there are other words . . 
. . we have thought excellent and suitable to be 



sanctum, non in nnum. Nam nee semel, sed ter, ad singula 
nomina in personas singulas tinguimur. 

^ Apol. 1, 61, p. 80, p. 9, t>. E. K«i lir* ivofiavg U *ltiirS 

« ^pafTt^cfigut A.Vir«u. 

oA.«y hel'JS etiftXTog r5 vti tia) rS mnufiutrpg rS aytn at»<rifMr9i. 
2iec TV uii avri 'iqff'S Xgiftf xaJ h» ruivfiaros rS kyiti. 
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mentioned, from which you may learn, how the pro- 
phetic spirit exhorts men to lire, and how it declares 
that Grod calls him (Christ) Son^ and promises to put 
all his enemies under him.** In the Dialogue, Justin 
makes the following demand on Trypho and his com- 
panions, c. Tr. c. 56, p. 152, (p. 277, C); et xai c^X- 
Xov r/vflc SsoXoyt/v xcct xvfiio\oyiTv rh iryivfia rh aytov ^ars 
vfisig *!raoa rh irari^a rh oXuv xai rbv X^tarh auroD, aflro- 
x^im<^s fioi ; — '' Tell me, whether you assert that the 
Holy Spirit calls any other heing God and Lord, be- 
sides the Father of all and his Christ ?" — In reference 
to the incarnation of Jesus, he remarks ; (c. Tr. c. 84, 
p. 181, (p. 310, B.) diA -Tra^Ssv/x^c f^rjr^ag rh Teuroro^ 
xov rSjv nrdvruv voivifidruv ffapzo^oiri^kvra aXri^Sig Toudhv 
ygvsff^ai, w^oXafiojv avrh did rov 'ir^o^riny.ou m'vsvaarog^ 
xard aXkov xai aXXov roonrov .... nr^tuxvioM^iv (o Si^.) 
— '" God foretold that the first- bom of all his works 
would be truly a child, being made flesh in the Vir- 
gin's womb, anticipating it by the prophetic Spirit in 
various ways." — Passages of this kind peremptorily 
exclude the non-personality and identity of the Spi- 
rit with the Logos. Speaking is attributed to the Spi- 
rit. What can be nwre clearly decisive of his personal 
existence ?^ The Spirit too, is introduced as speaking 
respecting the Son; how then can the Son and the 
Spirit be one subject ? ScriptursB omnes (says Tertul- 
lian in his work against Praxeas, c. 11, T. ii. p. 163,) 
et demonstrationem et distinctionem trinitatis osten- 
dunt, a quibus et priescriptio nostra deducitur, rion 
posse unum atque eundem videri, qui loquitur et de 
quo loquitur et ad quem loquitur. 

Three passages still remain^ each of which exhibit 
the self- subsistence and personality of the Spirit with 
such irresistahle force of evidence, that one of them 
has compelled Lange* to recognise this truth in the 
Dialogue with Trypho, the author of which he dis- 



* No one can refer this speaking to a poetical personification, 
since it relates to dry forms of quotation. 
^ Ausfuhrliche Geschichte der Dogmen, i. 172. 
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tinguishes (as is well known) from the author of the 
Apologies. The first stands in the longer Apology. 
Here Justin, in his zealous opposition to the Jewish 
opinion that the subject of the Old Testament theo- 
pnanies was the Creator himself, makes the following 
exegetical remark, (Aptd. 1, 63, p. 81, [p. 95, C.l) rh 
v^opfiTiTtov wsvfLa d/fl6 'Hffatov, . . . iXiy^uif avroug 
Clovdalovg), . . , , slinv' gyv« ^ovg rinf xrTjtfa/AiWv 
(Is. i. 3.) xai *lfi(f9\jg dh iXPisrog ort O'jk eyvoi^aD^UudaToi, 
Ti TarriP aai ri u/of, otioioig sXsy^uv avrovg^ xai OLurhg 
fJwsv oudiig gyvw rov varega (Matt. xi. 27.) "The pro- 
phetic spirit, reproying the Jews by Isaiah, said, the 
ox knoweth its owner, and Jesus the Christ, because 
the Jews knew not what the Father was, and what 
the Son, in the same manner reproving them, also him- 
self said, No man knoweth the Father." — In this re- 
mark two distinct subjects are evidently introduced as 
speaking, the Prophetic Spirit, and Jesus Christ ; and 
that this distinction is not a mere empty play with 
titles, but denotes a real duality of persons, is render- 
ed incontrovertible by the emphatic phrase xal aurCg, 
The second passage has already been under considera- 
tion in our discussion respecting the Logos, and is, 
with some omissions, as follows ; {DiaL c. Tr. c. 61, p. 
157* [p. 284, A. B.]) aoytiv ir^h Td^ruv rm xrttr/idTW 6 
^ibg yiyhvfixs duva/iin met s^ eavrov Xoyixriv, fjrtg xai do^a 
xv^/ou b'jrh Toij ^tvfiotrog rou ayiov xaXsTrat^ wor« di utig, 
wfTS Sk 60^/a , . , vroTi ds d§^i<tr§dTfiyov savrhv Xfye/, iv 
dv^^ui'jrov fAo^pfi ^oivivra Ttjj to\j VoLvfi 'Ijjmu. — "God 
begat from himself, before all creatures, a beginning, a 
certain rational power, which, by the Holy Spirit, is 
called the glory of the Lord, but sometimes Son, 
sometimes Wisdom, . . . but sometimes he calls 
himself Captain of the Host, when he appeared in the 
form of a man to Joshua the son of Naue." — All com- 
ment is here superfluous ; the self-personality of the 
Spirit is rendered quite palpable by the distinctive 
clauses rirtg . . . vto r. crvsu^aro; r. dc. xaksTrai and 
saurov Xsyu, The third passage is expressed in the 
most positive terms; {Dial. c. Tr, c. 36, p. 134, [p. 
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255, B. C.) f^eidfj oi sv ou^av^D Sf^ovrtg siafuv duSri xai 
aTi/LO¥ rh sJdog xai ado^ov f^ovra aitrct^ ob yxo^i^ovrsg 
auTOVf eToy^dvovro, rig iariv oZrog 6 ficttftkiitg rrig 
^^^i 9 *cc^ dvoK^ivsrai avroTg rh ^rvsv/Aa rb dyiov rj d^h 
w^offdvov Tov nrar^hg fj dvh rov idiou, xu^iog ruv dutdfifut 
aurhg oZr6g stfriv 6 ^atftXevg rrig ^^^i» This passage 
depicts in a fanciful exposition of the 24th Psalm^ 
the triumphant entrance of the risen and glorified 
Christ into heaven. To the inquiry of the Angels, 
who^ unahle to recognise the person of the suffering 
Redeemer in the splendour of his glorification, are 
doubtful respecting the name and character of the il- 
lustrious stranger, the Holj Spirit is repre^fented as 
giving a reply. In the phraseology which introduces 
8iis reply^ personality is directly ascribed to him. He 
has an idiov ir^QSiavw distinguished from the ff-^otfwTov of 
the Father, as well as from that of the xu^/o; rm bwoL^ 

After testimonies so unimpeachable, facts so deci- 
sive, we think the question, whether Justin made an 
ontological distinction between the Logos and the 
Holy Spirit, and ascribed to the latter a personal ex* 
istence, may be considered as settled in the affirma- 
tive. We tread upon more slippery ground when we 
proceed to enquire what representation Justin has 
given of the genesis and nature of the Spirit, what 
view he took of the relation of the Spirit to the Father 
and the Son, and what special sphere of operation he 
assigned to him. At all events, we must expect that 
our data will be in some measure uncertain. 

And, in the first place, with respect to the question, 
what were Justin's opinions on the nature and origin of 
the Spirit, we may obtain a negative more easily than 
a positive result. We are able to show that Justin re- 
garded the Spirit neither as an angel, nor, in general, as 
a created being, but we are not equally competent to 
point out distinctly what other representation he held 
respecting Him. We here enter on disputed ground. 
Principally through^ Neander s influence, the opinion 

' ylllffemeine Getchichte der christliohen Religion und Kirche, 
i. 3, 8. 693. 
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entertained by the English theolegian Samuel Clark/ 
has become, for a time, almost dominant, that Justin 
held the Holy Spirit to be amere^ though the principal 
created being in the spiritual world, and thus placed 
him in the class of angels, though at their head This 
opinion has been approved and received by Bretsch- 
neider,* Baumgarten-Crusius,^ Dettinger,* Otto/ and 
Bitter.^ And yet no representation is so much oppo* 
site as this to the Biblical point of view and general 
feelings of the ancient church, — none more unfound- 
ed. Neander appeals, for the justification of his views, 
to two passages in Justin; one in the Dialogue, c. 
Tr. c. 116, p. 209, (p. 344, A.) where it is said: 
cJg (X^igTiavoTg) 6 Btd^oXog e^sorr^xiv dti dvrtTtei/isvog xai 
^^og eaurhv eXxe/v myrag ^oiikofiivog^ xal 6 ayyih.og roD 
^€oD, Tovriiprtv ^ dhvafug rot SeoO ri ws/i^^iT(fa rjfiTv bia 
'I^jtfoD X^iifTou Imrifiq. alrSi xat d^ltfrarai d^* rj/iuf. 
Whom {L e. the Christians,) the devil threatens with 
constant opposition, and seeks to draw them all to 
himself; and the Angel of God, that is the power of 
God sent to us by Jesus Christ, rebukes him, and he 
withdraws from us ;" and the second, a passage in the 
Apology which we have already noticed, — (Apol. 1, 
6, p. 47, (p. 56, C.) STCiTvoy re xat rhv ira^' avrov viit¥ 
ly^ovra xai rbv ruv &Kkuv e'^rofLSvuv xai s^ofio/ou^ 



^ In the second of his treatises against Bui], published in 
1695, Brevis responsis ad BulU defensionem fidei NicancBy p« 
105. 

2 Handbuch der Dogmatik, (4 Aufl.) I. 634. 

* Lehrbuch der Christ. Dogmengeschichte. II. 1064. ** The 
most prevalent opinion in the ancient church was, probably, 
that this Spirit was regarded as the highest in the spiritual 
world, probably, therefore, as the highest angel.** — To tiiis 
point belongs the noted passage in Justin. Ap. 1. 6. — . . 
. . . '* the Holy Spirit stands next to the angels, as the 
principal (»«t tl^x**^) of them. Tryph. 128, elsewhere ayyi' 
X»t 3(01/ interchanges with 2vfaftis ^rtfA^^et^a, therefore with 
the Holy Spirit." 

^ Beitriige zu einer Theologie des Korans, in der Tubinger 
Zeitschrifif, Theologie, 1837, II. 87- 

* De Justin Mart. acriptU et doctrina. (Jen. 1841, p. 138.) 

* Geschichte der Philosophie, (Hamb. 1841,) V. 303. 
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fiivo9 dya^u¥ dyyeXuv <frPOLrhv *m\jficL n rh iroopv^rtxhv 
Ci^ofM^a xat ir^o<rKuvoiifiSK ^ But him, and the Son 
who came from him, ..... and the host of 
the other good angels following and imitating him, 
and the prophetic Spirit we reverence and worship." 
Neander belieyes that, in the first passage, the Holy 
Spirit is indicated by the phrase, " the power of God,*' 
which Jesus Christ sends to belier^^ in their conflict 
against Satan^ and the latter passage he translates the 
clause Tojv dXKm as referring to what is subsequently 
said of the prophetic Spirit, *' We reverence the Son 
of God, and, indeed, the host of other angels imitat* 
iug him, but especially the Holy Spirit." Neither of 
these two passages has the meaning which this learned 
enquirer assigns to them, as already has been atteropt- 
ed to be pointed out by Mohler;* and after Neander' 
had endeavoured to confirm his views by a vindication 
in reply to Mohler, has been again shown by Greorgii' 
and Haselbach.^ In the passage of the Apology, all 
the supposed evidence rests on the reference of the 
words rm aWm to the prophetic Spirit ; but this re- 
ference is, for lingual reasons, quite untenable. The 
collective supplementary notion ** oiher^' in a logically 
correct form of expression, generally relates to some- 
thing preceding, - not to something following. If the 
clause vMv aXKm referred to the prophetic Spirit, the 
passage must have been thus expressed to suit Nean- 
ders translation ; — xo^ rh rm r% aXXo^v iTo/ciivuv xa/ 
e'^ojtioiovfisvuv aya'^uf ayysXuv ar^arh xai 'Trvsvfia rb at^o- 
^TiriKlv ffsSofii^a, But since this arrangement has not 
been chosen, it is doing violence to the language to 
justify the assumption of the Holy Spirit into the 

' Ueber Justin Apologie. I. c 6. Tubinger theolog. QuartaU 
tcrifi. 1833. I. 50, 68. 

* TheologUche Studxenund Kritihen. 1833. 111.772. 

' Studien der evangelischen Geistlichkeit Wurlemberg^s X. 
2,71,85. 

* Theologischen Studien u. Kritiken, 1839. II. 370. In 
the following discussion, we partly make use of what has been 
eaid by these writers, and partly pursue our own method. 
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class of angels from this passage. Nor is the passage 
in the Dialogue more favourable. Admitting, for the 
present, that in this passage the Holy Spirit is the 
chief subject of discourse, and is denominated bjr 
Justin, from his own free choice, 6 uyyiKog roD iisoD, 
yet we are by no means justified in taking the expres- 
sion dogmatically. Justin uses the word ayyikog in a 
double sense, ontologically and etymologically : he de- 
notes by it the order of angelic beings ; but he also 
applies the word to all individuals, whom God em* 
ploys to realize his purposes. In the latter sense 
he not merely calls the prophets oLyyiKoi^ but also 
very frequently terms the Logos ayyiKog ; partly 
as serving the Creator of the world generally,^ and 
partly, because under the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion, and after his incarnation, he made known to 
men the divine purposes and councils.' Therefore' 
if Justin applied the name ayyikoi to the Holy Spirit, 
it could not reasonably be understood to indicate more 
than the relation of service in which the Spirit, like 
the Logos, stands to God ; the Spirit is thereby a mes- 
senger, but not an angel of God. But the epithet o 
^yiXog rov ^bqv in the passage of the Dialogue is not 
one of Justin's free choice ; it is a phrase taken from 
the Old Testament passage which the Apologist is 

» Died, 0, Tr. c. 75, p. 172, (p. 300, D.) ; &yyiXot »a) Airoir. 
Ttkat rau B^toS Xiyavrett at ayyi\Kuv rat 9rttf^ ai/Tov iixoffTtXXa- 
fitvot v^a^vireu, 

2 Dial, c, Tr, c. 127, p. 221, ^p. 357, B.) ; vlov alroZ xai 
&yyiXev Ik tou utrn^i'rtTv t^ yvatftn oturov, 

3 Apol. /. 63, p. 81, (p. 95, li.) ; o koyas rou ^uu • • • • . »«) 
Myytkos KotXiirm »a\ airaa-raXaf' Airrog y«f n^ayyikkUf aVa 
hi yvMo-^mett, »») it^offriXXirat fAmvvffvv, ora iyyikXireti. Dial, 
c, Tr. c. 56, p. 151, (p. 275, C.) ; c 60, p. 157, (p. 283, C.) ; 
ayytXot rou ruv o\uv ^ainroZ S-iov xaXtTrett Kct) voiTrat iTvat, l» 
Tdu hxyyixxtiv rots kvB^uvtots ra *et^et roZ ^et<r^»s »«' votnroZ 
r£v «?r«»T«v. C. 76, p. 173, (p. 301, C.) ; *H^«*«f fi.iya,Xn§ 
fivuktis &yyiXov etvrof ti^eif, oi/^t rovraif, U¥9ti^ U/Sa|iv iXB-mv, 
hieia-xakov ttvrov ytytvfiffB'ott tr^ctxin^u^^tv I A y»f fttydket i/3f/30f/- 
Xtura 6 ^UTV^ tig rt ^uvras fovs iva^ivrout yivofiUavs aurcf »a) 
ytvufofiivovs avS-^M^ovf km) rouf atiroa-ravvAf rUs fiavXiis aifrau 
ifioivs iyB-^uTtous n ayyiXovs, oSros juti^os mira^aKakv^rus iii^»^tf. 
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explaining, and in this connection cannot be consi* 
dered either as a name or as a predicate of an actual 
real personality. In that part of the Dialogue where 
it occurs, Justin is engaged with the exposition of the 
prophecy Zechar. iii. 1, and explains it in the usual 
way as typical of Jesus and Christians.^ After pre- 
mising the remark— >in order to guard against the sup- 
position that, the prophecy could be understood liter- 
ally dr historically — that the prophet Zechariah saw 
the High- priest Joshua, and the other subjects of whom 
the prophet speaks not really^ but merely in ecstatic 
vision ;* he places by the side of each object of this 
prophetic vision the antitypes in which he sees the 
fulfilment of the prophecy. The High-priest Joshua 
appears to him as the representative of the crucified 
High-priest Jesus ; the soiled garment worn by that 
Joshua, signified to him the impurities and sins of 
Christians before their purification by the grace of 
Christ; the Satan standing at Joshua* s right hand re- 
pesented the Devil, who is incessantly hostile to Chris- 
tians, and strives to seduce them ; the Angel of God, 
who stands behind Joshua^ is a symbol of the power 
of God, which Jesus bestows on his followers in their 
conflict with Satan ; lastly, the flaming brand, which 
is, with difficulty, snatched out of the fire, typifies the 
Christians, as far as they are purified from their for- 
mer sins, and are delivered from the fiery trial a&d 
persecution to which they are exposed from Satan and 
his emissaries. From his precautionary remark, and 
from this contrast of the prophetic image and its his- 
torical realization, it is very evident that Justin, in 
the words o ayysXoj rou ^soD, Tovrsffrtv 7i dvva/iiti rov ^iou 
9) crg^^Se/ira ijfiTv dta Itisov X^/tfrou, — employed the 
word ayyikoi neither of his own free choice, nor literal- 
ly to make a distinct concrete personality. The words 



'^ DvH. e. Tr. c. 115, p. 208, (p. 342, C.) ; Zux»^'» •» <r«g«- 
« Dial. c. Tr, c 115, p. 208, (p. 343, A.) 
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ayyiktg tou '^itij were given him by the Old Testament 
passage^ which he wished to explain ; in doing this, 
he took these words from the prophecy^ and attached 
them to his exposition by means of rouTsan ;^ the ay- 
yeXog Tov ^£oC is the prophetic type ; the bijtafiig roZ 
"^ioxj is the historical fulfilment of the type. The ex- 
pression of Justins under consideration^ viewed in the 
connection of the passage, means in substance^ this : 
the prediction of the prophet Zechariah, when it men- 
tions an angel who withstands Satan, points to the 
power of God^ which Jesus grants on his people in 
their conflict with Satan, — or inversely ; the power of 
God, which Christians receive through Jesus, in their 
conflict with Satan, is, in the vision of Zechariah, al- 
legorically represented as an angel. Consequently, 
the dvvufAtg roD ^iov of the Dialogue is explained by 
Justin, neither appellatively nor ontologically as an 
Angel. Hitherto we have not controverted the as- 
sertion of our opponent, that by the bitmfiii; to\j ^s&D, 
the Holy Spirit is to be understood ; and have only 
attempted to show, that even on this supposition we 
are nut warranted in numbering the Spirit among the 
Angels. But we must now go a step farther, and 
deny that the expression in the Dialogue can denote 
the Holy Spirit. It may not be of much weight in 
favour of this negative, that the Holy Spirit is in no 
other passage of Justin called a power of God ; nor 
do we urge as an objection, that Justin was not ac- 
quainted with the narrative of the sending of the 
Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, aiid the promise 
of the Spirit contained in John s Gospel, sinoe the 

^ T&itrwrt 18 used by Justin innumerable times as a oonnec- 
tive between biblical passages and their interpretation. Thus 
in Dial, o. Tr, c. 30, p. 127, (p. 247, B.) a«r« rZv a,7Jkof^i»ny 
(Ps. xiz. 13.) rtrrf^Tiv «fr« rSf^ovti^Sf »«i 9-kdvtfv «'yg(/^ar»y._ 
c. 49, p. 146, (p. 268, B.) rns (p»fitfis »«ii /ityiXm hft.%z»s (Ma- 
lachi iv. 5,) nrri^-n rns ^*vr%^ots wa^wictt aurS {X^t(rTa»)—c. 74, 
P* ^71) (p. 300, A.) ; T« vatr^^iav rovv« fivwrn^tey (Pg. xcvi. 2,) 
rijriirr/ Tfl WStfj r5 Xf/<rT5.— c. 91, p. 1««, (p.318, V.) i^»rtw* 
^iFTiff, (Deut. xxxlii. 17 ) r^rivrt KartitvyifTtf, 

TOL. II. O 
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first part of tbis objection is decidedly groundless, 
for in a passage of tbe longer Apology tbere is an 
indisputable reference to the Pentecostal effusion, ApoL 
1, 50, p. 73, (p. 86, B.) But there is weight in the 
expression which Justin uses, in the same passage, 
where he explains the Angel of Zechariah as denoting 
the divine power communicated through Jesus to be- 
lieying Christians ; £awt§ d^h iru^g H^^CTratsfMwi hfisv, 
&^h fitv Tuv oLfia^rtut rcDy ir^oiipotf xa^aPit^evrei, avh df 
Tijg ^Xl-y^/iug xai rvjg ^v^taatug^ f}v irvpoufftv fjfj&i o n d/a« 
jSoXo; xai 01 ahroZ bwi^srai ^dtrsQ, s^ &v xeti 'jrdXi¥ a«v- 
(Tfl-^c riiui,a.g'lfiffo\Ji 6 vihg rou ^sou. — «• We are, as it were, 
snatched out of the fire, being purified from our for- 
mer sins, and from the tribulation and the fieiy trial 
with which the Devil and all his servants assaj us, 
from which Jesus the Son of God again rescues us." — 
In this language, Justin plainly identifies the divine 
power which is vouchsafed to believers in their strug- 
gle against evil, with the person of Jesus, and accord- 
ingly} unless we suppose that Justin, within a few 
lines, could involve himself in such a confusion of 
ideas, a supposition totally groundless, — the dvmfiig 
rov Sgou cannot be understood of the Holy Spirit, but 
only of Jesus himself, or rather of the spiritual, moral, 
divine power, which is imparted by Gkid through the 
mediation of Christ to Christians for the conquest of 
evil. Indeed Justin nowhere represents tlie Holy 
Spirit as the principle of moral life, he never assigns 
to him the guardianship of Christians in their conflict 
with the wicked ; but he says of Jesus, that he con* 
tinually dwells in believers by his power ;^ and else- 
where makes an assertion, which is completely parallel 
with the language already quoted ; c. Tr. c. 30, p. 
128, (p. 247> O.) rhv Sfiiv del &d 'Ifiaoii X^iffrou tfuirijgjj- 
^^ka/ Ta^axaXovfisVy ha /isrd rh lm(fT§B->lfat ^§hg ^ihv dt* 
a-jTov cifiMjiLot ^jiLiv, — *' We always beseech God that 

» Apol 1, 32, p. 63, (p. 74, B.) i» m; {X^i^rtaf^ts) »**« t» 
wm^» ^twfvi^fiui, i Xiyot—Dial. c. Tr. c. 64, p. 14^, (p. 273, 



•5^ 
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we may be preserved through Jesus Christ ; that 
after turning to God, we may be spotless through 
him." — ^Thus the two passages on which the opinion 
has been founded, that Justin held the Holy Spirit to 
be only an Angel, though the most exalted, are 
proved to be utterly inadequate to support such a 
notion. But it is not enough that this opinion is 
destitute of satisfactory exegetical support ; the re- 
presentation which the Martyr gives of the nature of 
angels, subverts it, as Georgii has already remarked,' 
by dogmatical necessity. Justin subjected angels to 
a twofold limitation, bordering almost on human 
infirmity. He not merely represented them as natu- 
rally peccable, and confined their intelligence within 
very narrow bounds,* but also imputed to them the 



^ Studiender evarigelUohen GeUUichkeit Wurtemberg^s X. 2, 
87. 

^ Juttin infers this narrowness of intelligenoe from Psalm 
2X17. 7. Diol. 0. Tr. 6. 30, p. 134, (p. 255, B. €. ) Mohler 
( Tudtfl^r theol, Qiuwtalsobr. 1833, I. 52,) makes use of the 
passage in the Dialogue, to prove that Justin set the Holy 
Spirit above the collective angelic order, the highest finite 
spirits ; *' above the angelic order I say, not merely above 
angels, with the exception of himself.*' However little aiiy- 
thing in the shape of argument can be found against the object 
of tlus proof, however certainly Juatin had exalted the Spirit 
above the sphere of finite natures, yet is the passage in the 
Dialogue unsuiced to furnish weapons for this truth. When 
Mdhler argues, that in it the HiAy Spirit is brought forward 
as instructing the chiefs of Heaven ( rif iv 6^9^ &^x^9raf) 
therefore not angels simply, but their leaders ; when he adds^ 
*' what no one knew but God, is here communicated to ihe 
whole order of anerels by the Spirit;*' lie has overlooked that 
the expression d Iv ou^aff S^;^0yrif (as it appears with the 
greatest clearness from the parallel passage in DicU. e. Tr. c. 85, 
p. 182, (p. 311, C,)&yyt^»$ »ai Ittfdftatgj att i Xiyof o rnt r^«^ti. 

i i» nx^m etfurriis »u^tot rSf iifvAfitUfv, — '' Angels and powers 
-whom the word of prophecy by David commands to lift up the 
gates, that this Lord of powers risen from the dead may enter," 
— denotes not the chief of the angels, but the angels simply as 
the powers of heaven ; he has, besides, not observed that the ex> 
pression, even if it were used to de&ignate the highest angels. 
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want of physical enjoyments. Could Justin rank the 
Holy Spirit with natures so limited^ although at their 
head, and at the same time, insert him as a memher 
of the divine Triad ? Impossible ! In regarding the 
Spirit as a member of the divine Tri -personality, as 
he does, it is at the same time implied, that he could 
reckon him among the angels. 

But perhaps he places the Spirit among created 
beings generally ? This question is in part identi- 
cal with the preceding, and so far is already answer- 
ed ; as far as it is distinct, it is somewhat more gene- 
ralized, but, like the former, must be met by a negative. 
As it was opposed to the ancient Christian views in 
general, to regard the Holy Spirit as created, to what- 
ever elevation the idea of a created being may be car- 
ried — among the church-teachers before Origen, not 
one can be found who taught that the Spirit was a 
created being — so Justin opposed this error in the 
most decided manner by the Canon which he lays 
down on the occasion of making the remark, that Grod 
had created angels and men free, and therefore could 
and would justly punish them for all the evil which 
proceeded from them ; Apol. ii. 7, p* 93, (p. 45, E.) 
ysvvfjrou 'jravrhg fjds vj ^vSig, xaj(,tcLg xa/ aprrig bsxrixhv 
shat. — " Of all created beings it is the nature to be re- 
ceptive of vice and virtue." — ^This Canon makes lia- 
bility to sin an essential property of all creatures ; if 
Justin then had placed the Holy Spirit in the category 
of created beings, he must also have assumed the pos- 
sibility of his sinning, — an assumption which amounts 
to sheer blasphemy. 

But if Justin gives no support to the representation 
of the genesis of the Spirit as a created being, how- 
has he conceived that genesis ? Unquestionably as an 
emanation or generation from the divine essence. 

could not without something more be identified with the 
idea of a class; and that though the Holy Spirit were repre- 
sented as teacher of the chief, or the collective angelic order, he 
iipvertheless might be reckoned as belonging to the class of 
angels. 
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This opinion cannot be proved, indeed, unless the com- 
mon appellation of the Spirit as Tviu/ia rov ^scu^ be 
admitted as a species of proof. For even the passage of 
the larger Apology, in which a concealed allusion to the 
generation of the Spirit may appear to be, inasmuch 
as the Logos is called ir^urov ymruLo, rou Seou,* is not 
available, since Justin does not always connect with . 
yivyay the strict idea of generation, but applies it to the 
original divine creation of the lower animals.' Yet 
the analogy of faith in the whole ancient Church, the 
manner in which Justin represents the impersonation 
of the Word, renders the supposition highly probable 
that Justin would hare conceived the origin of the 
Spirit, had the question been fully brought before his 
mind, as an emanation or generation from God. But 
it remains quite undecided^ whether he considered this 
procession as immediately from God, or mediately 
through the Logos. 

With more confidence than his genesis and nature, 
the position is ascertainable which Justin assigns to 
the Holy Spirit, in his relation to the Father and the 
Son ; it is that of subordination, and of dependance 
on both. That subordination is indicated by the third 
place, which the Spirit, as often as he is mentioned in 
connection with the Father and the Son, regularly oc- 
cupies ; but it is also very evident, from the direct as* 
sertion which is found in two of the trinitarian pas- 
sages ahready quoted/ that the Spirit occupied the 
thnrd rank, and was honoured by Ohristiaiis in the 
third degree. In reference to the asserted dependance, 
it is deserving of notice^ that Justin represents the 
Spirit before the incarnation as exclusively at the dis- 
posal of the Father, but after that event of the Logos. 

» Apol. 1, 60, p. 79, (p. »3, B.)— I, 64, p. 82, (p. 97, A.) 
->Z>fa2. c. Tr. c 49, p. 145, (p. 268, C)— c. 88, p. 185, 
(p. 315, B.) 

» Apol. 1, 21, p. 66, (p. 66, E.) 

> Dial. 0. Tr. c. 84, p. 181, (p. 310, B.) wdvrm («« Xiyf Siv 

"^A^l. 1, 13, p. 51, (p. 60, E.)— 1, 60, p. 79, (p 
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The Old Testament prophets received the Tarioiis 
powers of the Spirit from God ;^ God bestowed the 
Spirit on the prophets^^ on Elias and John ;^ he made 
use of the Spirit as the principle of inspiration for die 
prophets.^ Bat after the Logos had commenced his 
mcamate existence and operation, the Spirit and the 
power of the Spirit were at his command. The pow- 
ers of the Spirit bestowed on the prophets were con- 
centered in his person, and be it is who again brings 
them into action when he transfers them to belier* 
ers.* 

' Dial. 0. Tr, o. 87, p. 185, (p. 314, D.)— «; wc^' If^Tf r^f«- 

f0fTs$f ravrm IvfaUvv xmi IkaX^tn, A xett fifitig tttri rSv y^m^it 
XfAoBafttv* 

* Coh, ad OrcBC, c. 10, p. 16, (p. 11, C. D.)— c. 82, p. 30, 
(p. 30, D.) 



» Dial, c, Tr. c. 49, p. 146, (p. 269, B.) 

^ Apol, 1, 33, p. 64, (p. 74, £.) — <8 n? A^trva vttvra 




rttf •vTCfy ^nftf c kiyt, (Is. xi. 2.), Itrtkn^.v^inu \i^ »urh (X^^r. 
rof) &kX* us l«^ l»t7vcv Avaitravm fx.tkkwg'iff ^cnTg-^tn, rcuri^nt 
lir* auTov vi^etg wottTrB^mt, t9u fAn»i^t \* ry ytnt vfiSv xara ri 

irmKmiv tB»t r|«f <fr«f yit^g-f^Btu 'Au^ttv^aro tSv, rtv- 

r%fTt9 Waifar§, \XJBifT§$ Ixtnaitf (a%(^ Iv ri»f tlx^ftfttat rttvrfit 
Tns^ if MfB0*frus »lr^ ytt»fftifttf XV*"^ irxu^m^Bmi t^u a^k A^ 
IfAtif xn) IV r«vrf it^xwavrtf Xufiivra ^eiXtf, its W%*^»^nriOT» 
ytfnfivixt %9fMtrx, & Avri rn; x^V^*^ ^^^ ^wifiivs rev ^ftufiurog 
lxti*0» r»7s liir' avriv irtrrtwv^t Mttrtv, is i^ff ixarrov Im^rartu, 
a SO, p. 136, (p. 268, A. B.)—<* These powers of the Spirit 
which have beea enumerated, the Scripture saith, came upon 
him, (Christ,) not because he was in need of them, hut that 
they might rest on him ; that is, find a limit in him, so that pro- 
phets, according to the ancient custom, should no longer be in 
your race. The Spirit rested, that is, ceased, when he came, 
on the establishment of whose dispensation it behoved these 
gifts should cease among you ; and resting in him, there teiil 
be a renewal of gifts, (as has been prophesied,) whidi be will 
grant to those who believe on him from the grace of the power 
of his Spirit, as he deems each individual worthy.*'— Georgii, 
{Siudien der evang, GeiHliehheit WUrtemberg't X. 2, s. 108^) 
has misunderstood the passage quoted above, in supposing that it 
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The peooliar sphere of the Holy Spirit's operations 
is the iUumination and inspiration of the prophets* 
considered partly as interpreters in gener^d of the 
divine will, and specially as heralds of the Messianic 
times. The Spirit is not only the principle of the Old 
Testament prophecies, — hut he reveals to the prophets 
divine and heavenly things,^ — he teaches them the true 
knowledge of God,*— -*the history of creation.^ ^-the 
reality of moral freedom ;^-^he exhorts men, through 
them, to moral purity,' — and punishes ohdurate 
hearts.^ Justin occasionally alludes to other opera- 
tions of the Spirit. He ascribes to him the anointing 
and installation of the Jewish kings ;^ the Apostles, 
on the day of Pentecost, were filled with power from 

implies a complete merging of the Holy Spirit in the personality 
of the Logos. ** The Spirit,'* he says, *' appears here as evanes* 
cent, as if it had a self-suhsistence, until the appearing of Jesus, 
iMit then passed over to Jesus, and, from that time, subsisted 
partly as the internal heing of Christ, and partly manifested 
in the form of ii/Mtrm.^* But in that passage there is no inti- 
mation of an absorption of the personality of the Spirit by 
Jesus. Justin maintains nothing more than that Christ con- 
centered in himself those powers of the Holy Spirit, which, 
before his incarnation, had been bestowed on the prophets, and 
allowed them to shine forth from himself for different pnrpotes. 
Individual powers of the Spirit are not the Spirit himself. 
His personal being was in no degree renounced or impaired by 
the communication of his powers to the Old Testament pro- 
phets; and as little could his personality sustain an injury 
when Christ received into himself these powers that had, long 
before, emanated from the Spirit 

^ Coh. ad Gr- c. 6, p. 18, (p. 9, B.) 

' Coh, ad Gr, o. 35, p. 32, (p. 32, £•) 

• ^pol. 1, 69, p. 78, (p. 92, C.) 

* Apol I, 44, p. 69, (p. 81, B.) 

* 4ipol, I, 40, p. 67, (p. 78, B.) 

• jipol. 1, 63, p. 81, (p. 95, C.)^DiaL o. Tr. c. 37, p. 134, 
(p. 265, D.) 

''DiaK c. Tr, c. 52, p. 148, (p. 272, B.) ri If rwj w^rm$ 
vntuftm xa) vws fia^tXSis ifaft;^n »») MttBtfa. In a subsequent 
paKnage the same function appears to be ascribed to Christ ; 
c. Tr. c 86, p. 184, (p 313, B ) m ^«^a«; ^civrtf »»< ci xt*f*^ 
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on high ;^ and he calb Christianfl those who are hap- 
tifled with the Holj Spirit.* Of a continued opera- 
tion of the Spirit on Christians he has nothing to saj : 
he also regards the heathen worid as hermeticalljr 
closed against it. Eyen the illamination of the pro- 
phets he does not ascribe to the Spirit without some 
deductions^ The Logos tikewise exercised, in his 
office as teacher (before the incarnation) of the col- 
lectire human race, and especiallj as the subject of 
the dirine appearances to the prophets^ an enlighten- 
ing influence. Only the inspiration of the latter in a 
more restricted sense, namely, the aid afforded in the 
conception of the Old Testament Scriptures, is ascrib- 
ed exclusively to the Holy Spirit. Justin decidedly 
expresses himself, on this pointy in the Exhortation to 
the Greeks, and the Dialogue with Trypho ;' while* 
on the contrary, not a single passage can be produced 
from these treatises in which the Logos is mentioned 
as the principle of inspiration to the prophets.^ And, 
where quotations are introduced, the Logos never ap- 
pears as the inspirer, but either God, or, most frequent- 
ly^ the Holy Spirit. When, as it often happens,^ the 
quotation is prefaced with the formula 6 "kttyog f 9j(r/v, 
Xd/o^ means Scripture, or expression^ asis shewn by 
the interchange of the plural for the singular, as, for 
example, 0/ X0701 xfiPvaaouat.^ Similarly in the formula, 

* Apol, 1, 50, p. 73, (p. 86, B.) 

« Dial, e. Tr. c. 29, p. 127, (p. 246, C.) 

» CoA ad Gr. c. 8, .p. 13, (p. 9, BO— c !0, p. 15, (p. 11, C. 
p.)-_c. 36, p. 32, (p. 32, E.>-*Z>ui/. e. Tr. c 7, p. 109, (p. 
224, D.)— c. 77, p. 174, (p. 303, A.)— c 114, p. 207, (p. 341, 
B.C.) 

^ When Georgii (p. Ill,) appeals to the words. Dial c. 
Tr. c. 128, p 22i, (p. 358, B.) mml Xiy«9 ««X3r/f, i9rmVi Mmi 
r«f wa^ii rS 4r«7^«# ifitXmf ^f^M «■«; AvS^iirM^, two things are 
to be recollected, that these are not Justin's own words, and 
that they do not relate to inspiration, in the strict sense, but 
to the theophanies. 

» Dial, e. Tr. c 49, p. 145, (p. 268, A.) — 0. 54, p. 149, 
(p. 272, B.)— c. 60, p. 157, (p. 283, D.)— c 77> p. 174, (^ 
303, A.)— c. 93, p. 190, (p. 321, B.) Ac 

• Dial, c, Tr. c 63, p. 160, (p. 287, B,) 
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^^offinxhQ X&yog 6fifia/v6i^ the word X^o; is not to be 
taken personaUj, but roeans^ the prophetic Scripture 
or expression* This is proved by the parallel expres- 
sion Xoyof TTJi 'ff^o^r^Tuctg Xiyu ;* but especially by 
that passage of the Dialogue where the formula 6 X^^o^ 
rrii ir^o^fiT^ag Tfjg dtoL Aafiid [xsXsus/] alternates 
with the other^ o Xo/o; rov Aa/3id dfrsdti^ev.^ Lastly^ 
such modes of expression as i^tiyovfisvog dtSt Mu^icttg 6 
Xayoi ^o\i ^eov rd ws^i 'laxwjS erurus ^riaiv,* are not to be 
taken as eyidence that^ in the Dialogue, the Logos is 
represented as the author of prophetic utterance ; for^ 
elsewhere, in similar connections, the phrase o Xoyog 
rou Sgou is interchanged with n y^a^ri, qb, fi ypa<p^ 

B^niyoufiivri v^/jJ^ , o\tT(ai s^ti ',^ and, the 

unwonted use of the preposition dtd finds, in some de- 
degree, an analogy in the expression, T^osg|s39}, rou 
w^o^flTou amvrog Sd rou frgoptiTixS ithu/umtos.^ In the 
larger Apology, indeed, Justin appears to waver in 
determining the principle of prophetic inspiration. 
Sometimes he describes the prophets as dependent on 
the Holy Spirit,'' at other times on the Logos.^ But 
this ambiguity is merely apparent His true and 
firm doctrine is, that the prophets spoke and wrote 
exclusively under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 

1 Dial. c. Tr, c. 66, p. 151, (p. 275, D.)--c. 129, p. 222, 
(p. 358, D.) 

* Dial. c. Tr. c. 30, p. 127, (p. 247, B.) 
» DiaL c. Tr. c 85, p. 182, (p. 311, C.) 

* Dial, c Tr. c. 68, p. 155, (p. 280, C.)— c. 62, p. 158, 
(p. 285, A.)--c 87, p. 184, (p. 314, A.) 

« Dial. e. Tr. c. 135, p. 227, (p. 366, A.) 

« Apol. 1, 40, p. 67, (p. 78, C.) 

7 Apol. 1, 31, p. 62, (p. 72, B.}—»tcu ir^^^tirat, V Jy t« «>•- 
f KTi«0y ryiS/cft miKn^t^* «•« ytvn^t^^eu fAtXk»fr». — 1, 61, p. 80. 
(p. 94,' E.^ — ^rtiufMtras myUu, S h» rm ^^g^nrSf flr(«t»if^v^i ra 
»ark rof Iifr«v» 4ravr«. 

* Apol. 1, 33, p. 64, rp. 75, D.) — ort •wJiwjaxA.y ^to^o^wvTat 
•t vrpopurtvovrtf il fAvi Xcy^ ^i'V» *•' ^f*^f ^liriri. — 1, 36, p. 65, 
(p. /6, D.) — orav rat Xt|»f rSv ^^a^firm Xtytfitivaf is ««•• ar^*- 

vnrtt «XX* «ra rou xmwtroi ttlrovs Bticv A.«y«t;.— 2, 10, p. 95| 
(p. 49, A.) 
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He quol:es single prophetic expressions, and deduces 
them never from the Logos^ hut without exception 
from the Spirit; and even, in the very place where, 
in laying down an exegetical canon, he makes the re* 
mark, that the divine Logos excited the prophets, he 
places, nevertheless, the name of the Holy Spirit at 
the head of the prophetic citations which he adduces 
to illustrate that canon. That apparent confounding 
of the Logos and the Spirit only occurs where Justin 
expresses himself in general respecting the principles 
of the prophetic inspiration ; and, on these occasions, 
he makes an effort to accommodate the representation 
of Christian truth to heathen modes of thinking. 
The Holy Spirit was, hoth in name and idea, foreign 
to the heathen ; and, in order to render the topics in 
which the mention of the Spirit occurs, more accessi- 
hie to the heathen understanding, Justin sometimes 
interchanges the Spirit with the Logos. That this |M^- 
commodation of phraseology really exists, that it is 
not a hasty supposition, may he inferred from various 
tiaoes of it elsewhere ; it may he gathered from the dr- 
eumstantial designation with which Justin introduces 
the Holy Spirit in the Exhortation to the Greeks ;^ it is 
also a proof of it, that, in the Apology, whenever the 
Spirit is referred to, he almost always hears the title 
*^ prapketict" so significant to the heathen; while* in 
the Dialogue with Tiypho, the epithet *' hchj* is hy 
&r the most usual.' 



^ Coh, ad Gr. c. 8, p. 13, (p. 9, A.) 4 HwBtf W) T»tn iytnn 




^ The expression irnvfut «'^«^r4««v occurs in the Apology 
two and twenty times ; in the Pialogue only 6ve times. 
Inversely the phrase wviv^ ^^§09 is in the Dialogue twenty- 
eight times; in the Apology only four times (twice in quoting 
the baptismal formula, and twice in mentioning the person of 
the Trinity.) The title irnvfui BUS is applied twice to the 
Spirit in the Apology (1, 60, p. 79, [p. 93, B.] 1, 64, o. 82, 
[p* ^7* A.] ; and twice in the Dialogue, (c. 49, p^ 145, [p. 
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In reference to the kind and manner of the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit in the prophets, Justin 
observes, that each individual prophet permanently 
possessed one or the other power of the Spirit as a 
personal distinction; as for example^ Solomon, the 
spirit of wisdom ; Daniel, the spirit of insight and of 
counsel; Moses, the spirit of strength and of piety; 
Elias, the spirit of fear ; and Isaiah, the spirit of know- 
ledge;^ but the fulness of the Spirit, bestowed on one 
prophet* might be transferred during his lifetime, as 
well as after his death, to another prophet, and was 
actually so transferred, as from Moses to Joshua, from 
Elias to John the Baptist, and, accordingly, that all 
the prophets were not filled with the Spirit in an 
equal measure, though they all partook of the spirit of 
truth and holiness.' 

268, C] ; c. 88, p. 185, [p. 315, B.]) ; the name Sum rviv^ 
ocoun once in the Apology, (1, 32, p. 63, [p. 74, A.] ; and 
twice in the Dialog^ue, (c. 7, p. 109, [p 224, D.J c. 9, p. 210, 
[p. 226, D.] The double predicate r« myiw irft^nrmh wnv^ 
occurs in Apol 1, 44, p. 69, (p. 81, B.) 1, 63, p. 74, (p. 88, D.) 
and in Dial, c. Tr. c. 32, p. 129, (p. 249, K.) c. 56, p. 151, 
(p. 275, C.) To the Dialogue exclusively belongs the phrase 
v« rw Btov ir^§fnriM§9 rMv^«, (c 49, p. 145, [p. 269, A.J; and 
the Apolognr alone contains the triple designation «>• ^u» iyt^w 
v^wrtMif wnvfm, (1, 32, p. 63, [p. 73, C] 

^ Dial c. Tr. c 87, p* 185. (p. 314, D.) ftfixgmtufM S«X#. 
^v l^xh fwinvf h Moi ^uXiie A»fi^K, t^xit Tt »») iwi^iimi 
VLmont, »mi *Ukiat ^«/3«i/ tut} yuinatf 'Hfotrng' Mai m* aXXm aS 
if*»un, «} /i{a9 tMmfr§f fi i»«XXft| AXXiif rtvii ^i<r* Axkns ^vmfttmt 

I Dial c. Tr, c. 49, p. 145 sq. (p. 869, A. B.) ro Sy *uxif m 
5 M ytvi/jttvtf ir^cpurixiv rvivfia Hoi Sv *I««»»« ylyon .... 
'Xlf 9U9 irt SfT»s tIti iv «»S(4»«'«/f rev M«0'f«f, /ttrt^tttv lir) t«v 
*ln^»v9 i Biis ««*« rod It Murtt vnvftmrct, tSrtits ««/ axi r«v 'HX/m» 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE CREATION. 

ARTICLE I. 

THE CREATION IN GENERAL. . 

The unirerse, in its becoming and its being (in 
ihrem Werden und Sein,) the starting point of an 
awakened philosophy, has, &om the heginning, formed 
one of the principal rocks on which adyenturous rea- 
son, left to itself, has foundered. Even after Grecian 
n>eculation had advanced bejoiid the crude views of 
the earliest cosmogonists, it attained, even in its most 
flourishing state, no farther than to consider the uni- 
verse as a fortuitous concourse of atoms, or pantheisti- 
callj to deify collective nature, or to conceive of the 
creation of the universe dualisticallj, merely as a for- 
mation out of the pre-existing matter. Hence it not 
unfrequentlj involved itself in the fearful conse- 
quence of fatalism, and could only consider existing 
evil as a necessity of nature. When the church- 
teachers laboured to introduce, into the belief of their 
age, the biblical doctrine of the creation, which first 
and alone afforded the required solution of the cosmi- 
cal enigma, they did this generally in express opposi- 
tion against the errors of the heathen cosmology. In 
combating the notion of the eternity of matter, and the 
fortuitous formation of the universe^ they introduced 
the development of Christian truth, that the universe, 
both in matter and form, was the temporal product of 
a free creation, divine intelligence, and omnipotence. 
When they contradicted the heathen fatalism, and the 
assumed necessity of evil, they also laid down the 
Christian doctrine of a superintending but not coni- 
pulsive divine providence ; they shewed that the evil 



.» 
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in the world was only accidental, partly the produce 
of the corrupting influence of deemons, — partly of 
the moral fall of man,— -partly of the increasing 
infirmities of the world. But their cosmological 
attempts did not stop here. Since the Christian Gnos- 
tics, for the solution of their problem flro^ei to xa- 
xov ; applied themselves principally to the question 
respecting the origin of the universe, which they de- 
duced, on the principles of emanation and dualism, 
from a finite being called Demiurges, either subordi- 
nate or hostile to the Supreme God ; — the church- 
teachers found themselves compelled to set, in the 
most impressive light, the doctrine that the Supreme 
God himself created the universe out of nothing by his 
own Son. 

Justin, in laying down his doctrine of creation, (not 
polemically but, for the most part, antithetically) pro- 
ceeded, in full agreement with the church doctrine of 
the Scriptural truth, that the universe, both in mate- 
rial and form, was the work of the absolute creative 
Deity. He considered the unbegotten God as peculi- 
arly the first cause of the universe, (and, on this ac- 
count, calls him frequently the Creator of the uni- 
verse,* sometimes Creator and Maker of all things,* — 
sometimes Lord and Father of all,' — sometimes Father 
and maker of all things,* though, in further unison 

* jlpol. 2, 6, p. 92, (p. 44, A.) e S««f «» irdtra xi^ftcf vrttn- 
Tar— Dial. c. Tr. c 66, p. 160, (p. 274, B.) 

2 Dial c, Tr. c 16, p. 117, (P- 234, B.) ; ivotnrns rSfSxtfw 
Si«. — Apol. 1, 13, p. 60, (p. 60, C.) ififitttv^yot rovh rev ^avrcg. 
Lastly, Justin uses the two expressions, irtmrvt &nd ^tiftiw^iff 
as perfectly synonymous. The distinction which is made be- 
tween them in Coh, ad Gr. c. 22, p. 23, (p. 21, C.) is Platonic, 
and one which Justin by no means adopted; • ft^* iremrhs 
tlfitvis iri^'u ^r^^gitifitvos fit r?$ lavrS ^vvdfAtttf »«2 V^vriats 9tuT» 
vratov filter 3i ^nfiiiw^os vh* ^<ff ^nfiuw^yiat iuvatftn U rns i/X«f 

* Apol, 1, 61^ p. 80, (p. 94, D.) ; t5 vctr^h rZt «X»9 ««) hr* 
trim Si5.— Z)ia/. c. Tr. c. 108, p. 202, (p. 335, D.)— «^ resuv 
rect. c. 1, p. 688, C. 

* Apol, 1, 8, p. 47} (P' 67, A.) SiS TV vaivrt^f zrxT^og xet) }if 
fnu^M^l, 63, p. 81, (p 96, B. 
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with the Scripture doctrine, and in conformity to the im« 
portant distinction between the revealed and revealing 
God, he regards the Logos^ as the immediate creative 
prindple^ as the real architect of the universe^ and in 
this capacity, (on the ground of Prov. viii. 22,) calls him 
^VC^'^ Since with slavish adherence to the LXX. 
(Gen. i. 2,) and with anthropopathic limitation of the 
Creator, he divides the drama of the creation into two 
completely separate acts — the production of the dark 
crude unformed material — and the formation of this 
chaotic mass in the existing universe — a separatioui 
the second part of which he makes peculiarly promi- 
nent^ as when he says :^ — *'' that ye may learn that 
Plato borrowed from our teachers his doctrine of the 
formation of the world by God out of shapeless matter, 
hear the exact words which Moses wrote, he by whom 
the Spirit, indicating how and from what God in the 
beginning formed the imiverse, thus spake ; ^^ In the 
beginning God made the heaven and the earth, and 
the earth was invisible and unarranged, and darkness 



' C«A. ad Gr, e. 15, p. 19, (p. 16, B.) rh rS di#v Xiytf 2/ 
•S k^»it xmJ yn »«m «'««'« lyinr* xri^if, — Jpol, 1, 64, p. tt2, (p. 
97, B.) iifntBifTa rit But^sii Xoyfi rit xi^iMt wtnrmt tyvm^apt,—- 
1, 69, p. 78, (p. 92, D.)— 2, 6, p. 92, (p. 44, E.) 

» ZHetl, e, Tr.c. 61, p. 167, (p. 284, A.) c. 62, p. 169, (p. 
285, D.) The later Fathers, (and perhaps Philo before them, 
de eonfut. ling. c. 28, T. ii. p. 279,) referred the Iv Ji^x? ^^ '^^ 
Mosaic account of the creation (Oen. i. 1, to the tonnatire 
Logos. Thus Theophil. (ad Autol. 2, 10, p. 355, [p. 89, A.] 
Zrt ir r^ Xiy^ avrS § Btis ^tvoinitt tod d^muv ««i rify yn9 %eu rm i» 
rnvrast^ 1^' It i^z? i^rffiViy, &c.— 2, 13, p. 358^ [p. 92, B.] ; 
Xiygfw* U &^XV 2f 0<f 'I* ' •9<^f ^^' i^ifiv rurig-ri itat r?f ^^A^w. 
Thus Clement (Strom. 6, 7, 58, T. iii. p. 132^ and Methodius 
(in Phot biblioih. cod, 235, T. ii. p. 304,) Jerome's statement 
18 not correct ; (qwut. in Gen, T. iii. p. 132.) In principio 
fedt dens cesium et terram. Plerique ezistimant, sicnt in al- 
tercatione quoque Jasonis et Papisci scriptum est, et Tertalli- 
anus in libro contra Praxeam disputat nee non Uilarius in ex- 
position e ciijusdam psalmi affirmat, in hebrso haberi ; infilio 
fecit deus coelum et terram. See Orabe*8 SpeoUegium Patrum, 
T. ii. p. ]32, and Routh's Reliquia sacra, T, i. p. 94, sq. 

' ^poL 1, 69, p. 78, (p. 92, C. D.) 
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was over the abyss ; and the Spirit of God moTed over 
the waters, and God said let there be light I and it 
was so." — '^ Hence Plato, and those who agree with 
him, and we ourselves, have learned that the whole uni- 
Terse was made bj the word of God, out of the exist- 
ing materials described bj Moses'* — and,^ '^ we hare 
been taught that God, in the beginning, being good, 
formed ail things out of shapeless matter, for the sake 
of man ;" and^ " Sunday is the first day, on which 
God havinfl; turned the darkness and matter, made 
the world.' — since Justin, as we have said, distin- 
guished between the creation of the universe and the 
nshioning of its form, and often dwelt, with peculiar 
emphasis, on the latter, keeping the former out of 
sight, he has laid himself open to the suspicion of 
having agreed with Plato in admitting a mere forma* 
tion, not creation, of the universe, on the supposition 
of the eternal pre- existence of matter.^ But he is 
cleared from this suspicion as soon as it is considered, 
first, that he had an apologetic motive for bringing 
forward the mere structure of the universe from matter 
already existing, (though not eternal,) and for waving 
the consideration of the creation of this matter, — (as 
it enabled him to mark a coincidence between the 
Mosaic and Platonic cosmogony, in order to make the 
dependence of the latter on the former credible) ; and, 
secondly, that he expressly combated the heathen 
axiom of the eternity of matter. This axiom he op- 
posed on two grounds ; the one taken from the cbange- 
abieness, or more generally the contingency of cosmi- 
cal substances and circumstances, as that which ne- 




r« w»Ur«s Matt rhv Sknp r^S>^««, tce^fiov ivMWi. . . . 

® This suspicion has been expressed by Onymus, (Justin, de 
pracip, rel. Christ doymat. seiUenU p. 39.) Colin, (in .Mun- 
scher's Lehrbuch, d. Christ. Dogm. L 143. Strauss, {die Chrisil. 
Glaubenslehre, 1. 626.) Ritter, {GeseMohte der Philosophie, 
y. 301,) and others. 
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cesssarilj led to an extraneous cause of these sub- 
stances and circumstances,' haying the ground of its 
being in itself; the other deriyed from the absolute 
self-subsistence of uncreated matter, which^ as such^ 
would be quite inaccessible to any external artificer.* 
There are also seyeral places in which Justin^ while 
he carefull J distinguishes the two acts of the creation, 
and the formation of the uniyerse, expressly assigns 
the former, as well as the latter^ to God.' The ground 
of the creation was well placed^ by Justin, in the 
divine goodness, and its end objectively considered, in 
the impartation of divine life to receptive beings, and 
their admission to the enjoyment of divine happiness;^ 
but, like most of the Fathers,* he is chargeable with 
a contractedness of view, in limiting this end to man- 
kind. " We have been taught," he says, '^ that God 
has not made the world in yain^ but on account of the 
human race.*'* 

Inasmuch as the representation of the sensible world 

1 Dial. c. Tr. c. 5, p. 107, (p. 223, A.) «-/»« Xiyf t^tt, ^Sfut 

^^/mv »ai yt9cfuf09 Ixeiftif nfM^as fih «flr' »^x*if '*'***s SiySif^mi yiiyt- 
wifm; Similarly, ThoophiJ. ad Aiitol. 2, 4, p. 390, (p. 82, C.) 

^ Coh. ad Gr. c. 23, p. 24, (p. 22, A.) 

^ ApoL \j 20, p. 55, (p. 66, D.) iiri Si«v «*«»«•« «ix0rfe?0^a< 
»«i ytytiiiif^mij — 2, 6, p. 92, (p. 44, E.) Tfif &^x*>^ V avrtv «•«»> 
fsriri *«i t»9ff*n^t. Dial, c, Tr. c. 11, p. ill, (p. 228, A.) 
rati rctfi^aikt «^ hareiJi»9r»f rih r« «■«» ^tev. 

♦ Apol. 1, 10, p. 48, sq. (p. 68, B. C.) 

^ The most noted church-teachers make mankind the exclu- 
sive end and centre of the creation; thus Herm. Pcut. 2, 12, 
4, T. I. p- 100. EpUt ad Diognet. c. 10, p. 239, (p. 600, D.) 
Tatian, Orat c. Gr. c. 4, p. 247, p. 144, D. Ihophil. ad 
Autol. 1, 4, p. 340, (p. 72, A.) 2, 10, p. 355, (p. 88, B.) Ter- 
tuU. adv. Mar. 1, 13, T. I. p. 19* Lactant. institutt divin, 7, 
3; deira dei, c 13, and others. Origen was the first who 
extended the design of God in creating the material world to 
all intelligent natures, (de princip. 2, 1, 1, T. I. p. 77^) al- 
though elsewhere (c. Ceh. 4, 74, p. 558,) he gives up that 
view, and advocates the more usual representation. 

^ Apol. 2, 4, p. 91, (p. 43, D.) Compare 2, 5, p. 92, (p. 44, 
A.)— Dia/. c. Tr. c 41, p. 137, (p. 260, A,y—de resurrect. 
c 7, (p. 692, D. E.) 
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in its matter and fonn is only one side of the idea of 
creation, with which the other, the physical and recto- 
XbI preserration of created beings, is intimately con- 
nected, an inquiry respecting Justins representations 
of divine Proyidence naturally follows the account of 
his cosmoloffical yiews. But these representations are 
only to be discerned in their general outline. Justin 
speaks only seldom, and yery sparingly^ of Prolridence. 
Its reality^ indeed, he maintains beyond all doubt ; it 
stands or falls with his faith in the one living and holy 
God^ and with the truth of moral distinctions. *' If 
any one," he says, " disbelieyes' that God cares for the 
human race, (that is in a moral respect,) he either de- 
nies the being of a God, or, admitting it, he must 
maintain that he delights in eyil, or is like a stone, 
and that virtue or vice are nonentities, and that good 
and evil are mere matters of opinion, which is the 
height of impiety and injustice." He also points out 
l^e reality of Providence historically, by one example, 
that of Old Testament prophecy.* " When we say 
that future events have been predicted, we do not 
maintain that this is done by the necessity of fate, but 
God predicts them by the prophetic Spirit, in order to 
keep the human race mindfnl and attentive, by show- 
ing that he cares and provides for them. But, as to 
the mode in which he conceives Providence to ope- 
rate, he makes only two suggestions; first, that it 
is universal, embracing the individual and the com- 
munis, the little and the great ; and, secondly, he con- 
siders that it is carried on by the assistance of angels. 
On the former point he alludes indignantly to the 
opposite doctrine of the Grecian philosophers.*'* 
Most of them do not trouble themselves whether 
there is one God, or whether there are many Gods ; 
and whether they are watchful over our concerns or 
not ; they would even persuade us that God cares for 

» ^pol. I, 28, p. 61, (p. 71, C.) 
« ^pol 1, 44, p. 70, (p. 82, B.) 

3 Diaf. c. Tr, c. 1, p. 102, (p. 217, E. 218, A.) Magna dii 
^urant, parva negligunt. Cicer. de nat. deor, 2, 66. 
VOL. II. H 
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the whole, that is, for nations and races, but not for 
me and thee, and individuals ;" a view which^ with 
some modifications, found friends and adherents even 
in the Church.^ 



ARTICLE II. 

CREATED RATIONAL BEINGS. 
I. ANGELS. 

The doctrine of Angels forms a favourite, though a 
very unfixed element of patristic dogmatics. The 
Fathers^ giddy with meditating on the divine infinitude 
and majesty, were glad to see the divine brought 
nearer, as it were, to the human, by the middle oraer 
of Angels. Incapable of beholding the divine agency 
in its unmingled purity, they found a desirable doctrine, 
which made it possible to interpose a medium between 
themselves and the supreme Being, to represent God 
under the image of a sovereign who governs his king-* 
dom by deputed authorities. Yearning after strength 
and consolation, in a life filled with toil and suffering, 
they felt elevated by the thought, that in the invisible 
world there was a host of blessed spirits in covenant 
with them^ and that all the powers of heaven witness- 
ed and sympathised in their conflict. They eagerly 
seized upon the hints which the Scriptures gave re- 
specting Angels, and filled them up with the varied 
conceptions and images which their own musings sug- 
gested. * 

Resting on the conviction, (which they derived 
from the sacred volume), that heaven had not only 
been open in ancient days, but was still open in their 



^ Thus Jerome {Comment, in Hahac. 1, 14, T. vi. p. 148.) 
Compare Tenneman's Geschichie der Philosophies vii. 192. 
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own times,-— that the immortal inhabitants of the ce- 
lestial regions were in constant intercourse with earth 
and its inhabitants, they gradually formed a distinct 
angelic economy, and as heathenism placed its inferior 
deities in the strictest and indiridual connection wifh 
all the objects of nature, — so by degrees, but without 
wishing to trench upon Christian Monotheism, they 
brought all sublunary things, the course of nature, and 
the actions of men, under angelic supervision and gui- 
dance. The general conception, that God made use 
of these beings as assistants in the government of the 
world, was soon divided into an infinite number of 
particulars ; individual kingdoms and churches, the 
various acts of the divine Providence, the manifold 
tendencies and forms of human conditions, necessities 
and employments, were supposed to have as many in- 
dividual angels as managers, directors, and overseers •,* 
every man, at least every pious man, had one or more 
guardian angels ;' and at last, the whole of nature, ra- 
tional and irrational, animate and inanimate, the hea- 
venly bodies, the elements, the winds, rivers, and 
storms, trees and fruits, each was placed under the 
care of its angel. The Clementine Recognitions and 
Augustin, assert without the least reservation, that 
every visible object in the universe has an angel to 
guard and watch over it. But on the origin and na- 
ture, the arrangement and ranks of angels, the views 
of the Fathers differ widely from one another. What 
Origen says in his summary representation of the doc- 
trine of the Church, may be applied to this particular 
doctrine both before and]| since his time. " Est etiam 
illud in ecclesiastica praedicatione, esse angelos dei 
quosdam et virtutes bonas, qui ei ministrant ad salu- 

* Thus there were angels of sickness, of war, of births, and 
even of abortions; angels for introducing the soul into the 
body ; and for conducting the soul on leaving the body; angels 
of prayer and instruction, &c 

^ See Schmidt's HistoHa dogmatii de angelis tutelaribus in 
lUgen's Defiksohrift (Leipz. 1817,) where the sentiments o£ 
the Jews and heathens are also noticed. 
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tem homiDnm consnminandain ; sed quando isti creati 
sint rel quales aut quomodo sint^ non satis in manir 
festo designatnr.'^ 

In Justin we find only occasional references to 
angels, but they are sufficient to make us acquainted 
with his yiews, and are not without importance. He 
considers angels, whose real existence was accredited 
bj biblical passages,* such as Ps. cxlyiii. 1, as per- 
sonal beings, as subjects of enduring permanence. 
He strongly expresses this conyiction in opposition to 
a heretical opinion introduced into the Church, which 
allowed angels to be nothing more than ideal personi- 
fications of diyine {Towers, as instantaneous eranescent 
beamings of the divine essence. ^' That there are 
angels/'' he says *' and that they remain permanently, 
and that they are not resolved into the substance out 
of wbidi they are made, has been proved." The collec- 
tive ancient church,^ in reference to the question respect* 
ing the nature of angels, has decidedly ascribed corpo- 
reity to them, and the majority of the church- teachers, as, 
for example>Tatian,^ Origen,^ Methodius,'' and Theog- 

^ De princip, proam. c. 10, T. i. p. 49. 

« Dial, c Tr, c. 79, p. 17«, (p. 306, C)— c. 85, p. 182, 8q. 
(p. »I2,A.) 

3 Dial. c. Tr, c. 128, p. 221. (p. 3ij8, B. C.) irt fih »$» AW» 
iyytXct xeis ii$ (linvnt ma) fih ufaXififttPM mg {«««»«, i^ Smi^ ytynm- 
«■<», inrtHiitx'reu. — c. 85, p. 182, (p. 31 1,'C.) The view of aiigels 
as emanations of Ood, though possessed of personal ezisterioe, 
has been approved by catholic church -teachers ; thus Lactan- 
tiuS; {IfiBtitutU divin, 4, 8.) Compare Starck*8 fremuiheg. 
Betrachtungen uber dat Chrisienthum. 186, 240, but with cau- 
tion. 

* It has been differently stated by Suicer ( Thesaur. ecclet. 
T. 1. p. 34. Fetau ( Theol. dogmatde angel. 1, 3, T. III. p. 6.) 
Ode (Comment, de angel, p. 319, sqq.) ; and Klee, (Lehrbueh 
der Dogmengegdiiehte, Alainz. 1837, 1. 248), that along with 
coi poreity, the pure spirituality of angels found believers and 
advocates in the ancient church; this opinion derives ap- 
parent, but only apparent, support from the uncertain ambi- 
guity of pRtn^tical language. 

* brat. c. Gr, c, 15, p. 260, (p. 146, C.) 

« Comment, in Matth, 17, 30, T. III. p. ^34. 
' ^ee the J^ragments in Phot, biblioth. cod. 234, T. IT. p. 
ZOO. 
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nostas,^ hare regarded this corporeity as a medium be- 
tween pure spirituality and human corporeity^ and^ for 
this reason, in their description of it, they make constant 
use of the images of fire and air, as the finest elemen- 
tary substances. Justin may so far be considered as 
their forerunner in this respect, that he attributes cor- 
poreity to angels , but he stands alone, as soon as the 
quality of this corporeity is taken into account. He 
makes the substance of angelic bodies fiir more simi- 
lar to the material of the human frame than the other 
Fathers. He ascribes to the angels not merely phy- 
sical wants in general, since, with Clement and Ter- 
tullian, in reference to Psalm Ixxviii. 25) he states that 
the manna in the desert, which the Israelites received 
as a special gift from God, was the usual and appro- 
priate food of angels ;* but he believes, moreover, 
that the two angels (0/ rp ovr/ SiyyiXoi) who, as he 
proved from Gen. xviii. J, appeared to Abraham, 
accompanied by the Logos, really partook of the food 
set before them by the ratriarch, in the same manner 
as human beings. In the Dialogue with Tiypho, in 
replying to the sceptical question of his opponent, how 
. it could be imagined that the Logos could appear with 
the angels and eat, he expresses himself in die follow- 
ing manner ; " That they (Gen. xviii. 2, 8,) eat, is 
written ; if it were said that the three had eaten, and 
not only the two who were real angels, and take food 
even in heaven, as we know, though not the same 
which we men make use of, ... I would admit 
that the Scriptures, when it speaks of eating, means as 

^ Phot, biblioih.ood. 106, T. 1. p. 87- 

* Dial, e, Tr. c. 57, p. 164, (p 279, C) rwt 2m fiMvs, «7 
rwt Slyy%Xt rf Sfn iT'm* »ei3 h rug oi^wg^ 23X0* irr/y if*?*, 

%9 Tj; l^^fttt 91 yfupli turm \iytt (Pa. Ixxviii. 26,) iri Si^m &yyi^ 
>.ift^ayf.—C. 131, p. 224, (p. 361, A>)!«^« f^f^^* «V r^*^* <3i«v 
&yy\Xmv otf^wiuf (according to the excellent emendation of Ma- 
ranuK, instead of the common reading li* ayyikup ov^^tim) r^ 
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when we say of fire that it devours every thing : but I 
should by no means understand it as if they had mas- 
ticated and eaten food with their teeth and jaws ; so 
that here we need not feel the least hesitation if we 
are only moderately skilled in tropology/'^ Justin in 
these words evidently ascribes to the angels a recepti- 
vity of common human physical refreshment, and de- 
nies it to the Logos. Though he allows a choice be- 
tween a literal and a figurative interpretation of Gen. 
xviii. 8« it is not as if for himself he hesitated in the least 
to which of the two methods he should give the prefe- 
rence. He decides instantly and unconditionally for 
that, according to which the eating is considered as real, 
and only the two angels as the persons who partook of 
the food ; and since it is not said in the Scripture that 
only two of Abraham's guests partook of food, and it 
might be justly inferred that the Logos^ the third of 
the persons mentioned^ was likewise a partaker, he 
preferred the tropical meaning of eating, in order to 
avoid the necessity of allowing that the Logos literally 
partook of food. The figurative interpretation 'serves 
him only for a makeshift, in case the literal sense is 
not found to be sufficient. But Justin, as we have 
shown, ascribes to the angels a capability of partaking 
of common human food, so that he must have regard* 
ed their corporeity as homogeneous with that of man- 
kind. This conclusion can only be avoided by prov- 
ing that Justin had the same notion of the appearance 
of the angels to Abraham as Tertullian,* that he as- 
cribed to angels a capability of changing their nature 
and a power of putting on human corporeity. But he 
says not a word that these beings possess such a power, 
not a word that the Abrahamic angels appeared to the 
patriarch in human nature. The passage alreadjc 

» Dial c. Tr. c. 67, p. 154, (p. 279, B. C.) 

« Tertull. adv. Marc, 3, 9, T. i. p. 18, in ista quaestione 
qui pntaveris opponendos esse nobis angelos creatoris, quasi et 
illi in phantasmate putativse utique carnis egerint apud Abra- 
ham et Loth. 
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quoted from the Dialogue^ represents tbe angels ex- 
pressly in their specific peculiarity as angels. 

As in a physical so likewise in a psychical respect, 
Justin placed the angels in a low sphere. The moral 
goodness they possessed is not essential and unaltera- 
ble, not inherent to their nature. Like men, they 
were originally endowed with freedom in a state of 
moral indifference ; they were created susceptible of 
good and evil ;* their goodness is virtue. Their intel- 
ligence he places still lower. When the glorified Sa- 
viour, after the close of his sufferings, returned from 
earth to heaven, they were unable, afiter having been 
accustomed to his form of humiliation, to recognize 
the Son of God in the splendour of this glorification. 
The intervention of the Holy Spirit was needed, in 
order to make this recognition possible.* 

But though Justin regarded the angels as so very 
contracted in their nature, he invested them, in refe- 
rence to their employment^ with the most exalted cha- 
racter. He viewed them as universally destined to be 

' Apoh 2, 7) V- ^•^t (P* ^^* ^') »^'fi^«»^iof ro Ti Twy iyyiXan 
yUit Met) rSf &iiB^ptiir»if vhf »fX.*^* Itntfitrif c B^tis- — Diai. c, Tr» C. 
8f{, p. \\M\, (p.-liiO. A.) (iovXifUvof tourauf iv iXtvBi^^ v^oett^iffu 
Ml avn^ovviavf ytw/tivoug. vws ft eiyyiXovg ««/ re^s avB^.^uTavf, 

fli* ra ttfi^tfet tthv^ »l^oifr»f »eu a^Bvarwe *ati arifiu^VTcvf eturcvg 
•rit^qrMi' lav }lk vcw^ivvnvrm^ ig «vr^ ^txti, ix»9»9 xcXti^Uf. — ;- 
" Uod from the beginning created the race of angels and of 

men free-agents God, according to his design, made men 

possessing freedom of choice, and capable of self-government, 
and endowed them with power to do whatever they were able 
to do; and that if they chose what was pleasing to him he 
might preserve them imperishable and unpunished ; but 
if they sliould act wickedly, he would punish each as it might 
seem meet to him." — c. 102, p. 197, (p- 329, A.) — c. 141, p. 
231, (p. 370, B.) The church has always attributed moral 
freedom of choice to angels. See Ode comment, de angelis, p. 
416, sqq. 

^ Dial c. Tr. c. 30, p. 134, (p. 265, B. C) Several of the 
Fathers explain Ps. xxiv. 7> of the ascension of ChriKt, and 
either favour this exposition, that the Angels did not know 
Jesus before his ascension to heaven, or at least that they did 
not recognise him in his new unwonted state of glorification. 
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• 

assistants and instruments of the divine proridence. In 
this capacity he allotted them partly extraordinary com- 
missions^ and partly current and regular occupations. 
The first consisted of those special serrices and minis- 
trations T?hich they fulfilled in connection with the Old 
Testament economy. Thus the Angels accompanied 
the Logos when he revealed himself to the Patriarchs ;* 
an Angel smote the Assyrians in their camp before 
Jerusalem ;* an Angel announced to the Virgin Mary 
the Miraculous conception;' and removed Joseph^s 
scruples occasioned by that event;* Angels opened 
the gates of heaven to the Son of God, when he enteiS- 
ed into heaven after his Resurrection ;^ and will form 
bis retinue at his second advent*^ But the constant 
and regular office of Angels is, that they descend from 
heaven, their usual abode,^ to take the oversight of 
the sublunary world, and especially of men ;* not as 
if they were the proper rulers of the earth and its in- 
habitants, not as if God^ unconcerned about his crea- 
tion, enjoyed himself without care, reposing in his 
own heaven in Epicurean indolence and apathy. The 
Angels are rather steps of the ladder, on which God 
descends to his own world ; they are merely servants 
who fulfil, within prescribed limits, the commands of 
the all-ruling King of Heaven.^ This anthropopathic 

* Dial, e, Tr, c. 56, p. 150, sqq. (p. 275, sqq.) 
' Dial, 0. Tr, c. 83, p. 180, (p. 309, B.) 

3 Apol I. 33, p. 64, (p. 75. A. B.) DiaL c. Tr. a 106, p. 
196, (p. 327, C.) 

* Dial, c. Tr, a 78, p. 175, (p. 308, C.) 

* Dialc, Tr, c. 36, p. 134, (p. 265, B.C.) 

8 Apol. 1, 52, p. 73, (p. 87, B.) Z)ta/. c. 2V. c 31, p. 128, 
(p. 247, E.) 

7 Dial. e. Tr, c 36, p. 134, (p. 255, B.) •lUrui •h^uls rm^- 
SifTtfvwi rau Si5«f;^«flw. — c 86, p. 18.3, (p. 312, A,)—Coh. ad 
Gt, c 28, (p. 28, B.) 

^ Apol. 2, 5, p. 92, (p. 44, A.) ^ d<0f rit vrmtret nU/AC9 vrtnvmt 

, , T^v /Kiv rZf Mv^^MTUf ««i van vwi rif k^ufw w^nota* ciy» 

* Th()ui,'h by many Fathers, as by Athenagoras (legai. p. 
Christ, c, 24, p. 302, [p. 27, B. C] a distinction has been made 
between ail universal and a particular, a ^ueral aud partial 
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notion of the participation of Angels in the divine 
government^ which was only sketched rudely and im- 
perfectly hy Justin, and ohtained a more finished form 
in the Christian Churchy hy means of Origen, has fre- 
quently heen noted as one of the elements which found 
their way into the Church from Platonism.^ No one 
can deny that a delusive resemhlance of this opinion 
may be found in the Platonic philosophy. Not only 
Plato himself taught that the supreme God, since he 
was incapable of creating beings without immortality* 
had committed the formation of mortal natures to the 
gods who were brought into existence by himself, and 
that he made use of these subordinate deities for the 
government of particular parts of the universe, which 
he could not himself govern ;* the New Platonists 
still more zealously maintained the doctrine, that the 
supreme Qod did not govern the world in his own 
person, but by delegates; that an indefinite number 
of subordinate deities were appointed to be overseers 
of particular spheres* states, and provinces, who had 
the power of conferring benefits or inflicting punish* 
ments on mankind. 

But though it is impossible not to perceive the great 
similarity existing between this Platonic and that pa- 
tristic doctrine, it is, at the same time, not allowable 
to consider the Platonic notion as the origin of the 

providence, and the former assigned to God, the latter to Angela, 
yet these Fathen by no means asserted that the little and the 
individual was withdrawn from the personal oversight and care 
of God. On other occasions they expressly attributed to God 
care for individuals ; as the Father we have last named, c 18, 
p. 336, (p. 60, B. C.) Only a few dissented from this belief. 
It is a great mistake when Rossler {Lehrbegriff der chrUi* 
Kirehe 138, compare also Biblioiheh der Kirchenv'dter^ 1. 136,) 
and Starck (freimutMge Betrachtungen Uber </. Christenikum^ 
155, 242,) maintain^ that the ancient Church generally com- 
mitted to Ood the universal oversight and providence (over 
nations and races,) but to Angels the guidance of individuals. 

^ Thus Hahn de platonismo iheoloffia veterunit etc. p. 12, sq. 
Bruoker, histor. crit, phUoaoph, T. III. p. 377} aad Tzsciiir- 
ner's Fall det Heidenthums^ I. .581. 

^ Kitter, Geachiehte der FhUosophie, II. 411. 
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patristic, and for this reason, that the former, although 
not invented for the purpose/ was at least diligeDtly 
made use of^ to conceal the opposition between the 
popular belief and this philosophy so remote from it — 
to produce an apparent reconciliation between the 
monotheism of speculation, and the polytheism of the 
multitude ; Justin, on the contrary, — ^to confine our- 
selyes to him, — represents himself as far too zealous 
and decided a Monotheist to feel the slightest dispo- 
sition to introduce a doctrine into Christianity of so 
doubtful a tendency ; for though, by substituting Angels 
for subordinate deities, it would lose somewluit of its 
heathenish complexion, it would still bear too great an 
affinity to polytheism. 

Neither Plato's influence, nor an approval of some 
parts of his philosophy, could have induced Justin to 
admit so dangerous a dogma, as the special adminis- 
tration of the world by A^els, in the manner describ- 
ed, if he had not felt himself compelled, by the autho- 
rity which alone availed with him, that of the sacred 
Scriptures. This dogma lay at the foundation of 
several passages of the Bible, with which Justin was 
acquainted. In Deut. xxxii. 8, the translation of the 
LXX. tarriaiv o^ta ^vuv xara d^i^/iov dy/sXcov S^oD, — 
rests confessedly on the opinion that Qod had appoint- 
ed Angels to be presidents and protectors of nations. 
In Dan. x. 13, 20, mention is made of an Angel of 
Persia and of Greece. The guardian Angels of chil- 
dren are spoken of in Matthew xviii. 10. That these 
passages were the special sources and supports of Jus- 
tin's convictions, is perfectly indubitable. If the Martyr 
has not referred to them by name, this cannot occasion 
surprise, since he only al|udes to his belief on this point, 
in a hasty manner.* Should any one, in addition to 



* Ritter Begriffund Verlaufder Christ. PhUosophie in den 
thecl, Studien und KritVcen, 1833, II. 265. 

^ Though Justin has omitted to mention the biblical passages 
by which he was led to the opinion that the angels are the de- 
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the BiMe, regard the influence of Philo,who makes An-> 
gels the agents of the divine Providence,^ — as a co- 
efficient of Justin's belief^ nothing important can be 
ui^ed against such an opinion. 

We now come to the question which, for ages, has 
occasioned much warm discussion, whether Justin 
considered due to the Angels, whom he honours with 
being the agents of Providence, any kind of worship 
on the part of Men. The theologians of the Catho- 
lic Church, among whom, after Bellarmine's example^ 
Petau,* Maranus,* and Onymus,* especially, have 
decided this question in the affirmative, agreeably to 
their own dogma^ while those who, like Nourry* and 
Mohler,* take the negative side, are very few. From 
the Protestant Church, during that period in which 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical predilections had a power- 
ful influence on historical studies, an almost unani- 
mous negative has sounded forth, while modem en- 



legates of God in the government of the world, yet thif has 
been carefully attended to by the later Fathers ; Tertullian, 
(adv. Praa. c. 3, T. II. p. 149); Clemens, {Strom. 6, U, 92, 
T. III. p. 66) ; Origen, (c. Cels. 6, 29, T. I. p. 598, sq. in Jos, 
homil. 23, 3, T. II. p. 451, in Luc. homil. 35, T. III. p. 974; 
the Clementine Recognitions, (2, 42, T. I. p. 5 1 3) ; Eusebius, (de» 
monst. evang, 4> 7, P* 136) ; Theodoret, (/abid, harei. 5, 7* T. 
IV. p. 403, sqq.) and others. The passages to which they una- 
nimously refer are Deut* zxxii. 8. Dan. vii. 10; x. 13, 20. 
Matt, xviii. 20. 

^ See Dahne's Geschichil. Darstellung der judisch-alexand. 
Reliffions^philosophie, I, 259, 313, 385. 

2 Theol dogm. de incam. xv. 6, 5, (Ven. 1746,) T. V. p. 
277. 

^ Prolegomena^ 2, 4, p. xxi. sq. 

* Dissert, expwens Justin, de pradp. relig. Christ, dogmat, 
setitentiam, p. 25. 

^ Apparat, ad biblioih. masim. I, p. 414. 

^ Tubinger theol. Quartalshcrift. 1833, 1. 63. In his Pa* 
irologie, I. 240, published after his death, Mohler expresses an 
opposite opinion, and owns his conviction that Justin reckons 
angels among the objects of the Christian Cultus. To which 
view did he finally adhere ? We feel bound to adhere to that 
which he himself made public* 
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quirers, especially Semler,* Martini,* Neander,' 
Tzschirner,^ Baumgarten-Crusius,* Schulthess,^ HaseJ 
Georgii,* and Haselbach,^ haye returned to the 
earlier affirmative. The office of arbitrator belongs 
to Philology. For there is only a single passage in 
Justin's writings on which the dispute hinges, and 
this in reference to a point of syntax. It is the same 
passage which has already been quoted in discussing 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit ; the passage in which 
Justin names the objects of Christian worship. It is 
as follows ; Apol. I. 6, p. 47, (p. 56, B. C.) a^ioi 
xtxTJifis^a* xai ofMXoyovfisv tmv toioutuv vofii^o/Mvuv^6U¥ 
&^sot iJvatf aXk* ou^i roD dXjjSsffrarou xai 'irar^bg dixato* 
(fuvfig xai (feop^oavvTig xai ruv aWuv d^sruv dvimfLixrw 
TS xaxiag Ssou* dW ixMv n xai rhv vaff dvrou uthv 
sX^Syra xai dtdd^aifta ripMg ravra xai rh¥ tu¥ 
aWctiv iirofisvuv xai s^o/HoiovfiUuv dya^uv dyyiXut trr^a' 
rhv irviufid re rb ir^ofririxby tfsfio/Ls^a xai ' ir^o(rxuvovfi69y 
Xoytf) xai dXri^eicf rtfiStvng, All turns upon this point; 
to what governing word is the objective clause rbv r. 

dWm ayyiXw^ or^arov to be referr^df 

If it be made to depend on the verbs 6eP6/tis^a xai 
wgogx\jvSfju£v, the angelic Cultus is most clearly express* 
ed ; if it be brought, as has been proposed, into con- 
nection with the participle dtdd^avra, nothing, express- 
ly at least, is said of this Cultus.^'' * We cannot hesitate 

' Geschichte d, ehrittL Glauberulehre. 1 1. 45. 
^ Geschichte d. Dogm, von d. Gottheit ChrisH. 50. 
' Attffemeine Getchichte der chrisiL Ret. «. Kirche, I. 3^ 
693, and Theologische Studien und Kritiken. 1833, III. 774. 
< Fall des Heidenthums. I. 615. 
^ Lehrbuch der chrittL Dogmengeschichte. II. 1054. 

* Engelwelt EngelgetetM u. BngeldUmt, (ZUr. 1833.) 180, 

^ Lehrbuch der evang. DognuUih. (2 Avfl.) 220. 

* Studien der evang, Geistt. Wilriemherga, X. 2, 76. 
^Theologitche Studienj u, Kritiken, 1839, 11.342. 

*° The critical expedient of changing ^r^xrif into ^r^rtiyit 
hy which Gruner {institutt. iheol. dogmat, p. 97-) Doderlein, 
(institut. theolog, chriat, ed. 6, eur, Junge, p. 418. Keil, 
{opuscul. academ. p. 556, sq.) MUnscher, (ffandb, d. chrittl, 
Dogmergeachichte.) Munter, {ffandb, d, altesten. chriath Dog" 
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to acknowledge that, to us, the first mode of construe* 
tion appears to be justified both by the language and 
the connection. Those who adopt the second mode 
are divided into two parties. Daill6^^ adopting the 
translation of J. Lange, and followed by Forbesias a 



fnengesehiehte, I. 522^ II. 1, 70 uid others have thought of re- 
lieving this much-tortured passage, and of conveniently ridding 
it of the worship of angels, is only mentioned out of risspect to 
their authority. The expedient is equally unnecessary and 
inadmissible. When its advocates allege in its recommenda- 
tion, that Christ is represented by Justin in a passage of the 
Dialogue, (c. 61, p. 168, [p. 284, B] compared with c. 62, p. 
159, [p. 286, A.]) of similar expression and meaning as the 
personage appearing to Joshua v. 14, A»xi^r^mrtiy»s ^tnAfMm§ 
»y^iw, — it is first to be asked, whether in the connection of 
that passage, ^metfut xvfiw can be understood to mean th€ 
angels, — for elsewhere Justin generally calls Christ, when 
he wishes to represent him as head of the angels, nvftf rSv )». 
uifumvic. Tr. c 36, p. 134, [p. 255, B.] c. 85, p. 181, sq. [p. 
31 1, A. C.])— and then, granting the proposed meaning to be 
correct, the parallel passage called in to assist would prove 
the exact opposite of what it is alleged to prove. It is 
brought forward certainly on the supposition, that Justin 
wrote rrfofnySv in the passage of the Apology, only in 
ill allusion to Josh. v. 14; yet this leads to a question not 
easily answered, what occasioned Justin to depart, in this pas- 
sage, from the custom he elsewhere constantly observes, to use 
the predicates of Christ, taken from the Old Testament with 
literal exactness ; c, Tr, c 100, p. 195, [p. 327, B.] c. 126, p. 
219, [p. 355, B. C] and especially c. 34, p. 130, [p. 251, D.] 
where, among other appellations, that of i^x^rr^Arny^s appears 
unaltered. And, as the proposed correction vr^avnyn is un- 
supported in itself, so it is completely set aside by two consi- 
derations; first, that it cannot be conceived why Justin should 
have assigned to Christ, in this passage of the Apology, the 
part of leader of the Angels, since it is totally uncalled for by 
the connection ; and next, the emendation could not be ad- 
mitted without a farther alteration in the passage. For either, 
as Schulthess proposes, the conjunction xai before rh m 4X- 
x«» must be dropped, or, if ««2 be retained, as Hasselbach 
justly thinks preferable, the article rit, before rm Sixxn, must 
be struck out, and the substantive ffr^arnyov be changed into 
the participle ^r^etrny^m. 

* Advertus Latinorum de eulfus relijiosi objecto iraditionem 
disputatiOy (Oenev. 16C4,) 1, 8, p. 37. 
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Coree/ Nifaiiiu8,2 Baanage,* Grabe,^ Ittig,* I^ 
Clerc,^ Thalemann,'' Ziegler,* G. Lange,' and Gies- 
ler/^ considers the clause rhv rm aXKm dyysXMv as 
parallel with 4/^a;, and places them both in the same 
immediate dependence on didd^avra, and thus ob- 
t2dns the meaning that Christ taught^ not only men, 
bat the host of good angels. A leading objection 
against this interpretation is, that it is not conceirable 
what could induce Justin to bring into a statement, 
which had for its precise purpose an exact enumera- 
tion of the objects of the Christian Cultus, a remark, 
in such a connection, so totally irrelevant as, that 
Christ was the instructor of the good Angels. The 
irreleyancj of this remark is not done away, or ren- 
dered less glaring, if it be supposed to be occasioned 
by the preceding mention of the evil angels. In 
fact, this only tends to increase the difficulty. If Jus- 
tin mentioned the good angels in contrast to the pre-^ 
ceding declaration, that the atheism imputed to Chris- 
tians might be traced simply to their neglect of the 
evil angels, the dasmons, in the middle of a pan^aph 
which was intended to refute that charge of atheism, 
by an enumeration of the beings really worshipped by 
Christians, — how could this mention of the good 
angels rationally have any other object, than to esta- 
blish, as far as they were concerned, the doubted 
devotion of the Christians ? Dissatisfied with the at- 



^ Instructiones hUtMheoh de dootr, Christiana, (Genev. 
1680,) 1, 3, 6, p. 7, 7, 4, 2, p. 323, sq. 

' JusHnus exhibiius veniatis evang. testis et confessor, p. 70, 
127, 182, 248. 

» HUtoire de VEglise, (Rotterd. 1699,) 18, 12, 7, T. II. 
p. 1104. 

^ In his edition of the larger Apoloi/y, p. 1 1. 

^ Hist, eccles. secundi a Ch, n. saculi capita selecta, p. 208. 

^ Hist, eccles. duorum primorum a Ch. n. saculorum, p. 616. 

^ In his edition of the two Apologies, p. 6. 

' Theologisch. Abhandlungeut I. 95. 

^ Ausfuhrl, Gesohichte der Dogmen. I. 124. 

'<* Theoloffische Sludien und Kritiken, 1838, IV. 1163, 
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tempt of Daille and his followers, to exclude from 
the pass^e in the Apology, the service of angels, 
which seemed, in feet, their worship, Bull,* Noxary, 

^ Defensio fidei Niemne^ 2, 4, 8 ; Opera ed. Grab. p. 70. 
'< These are his ( Ju8tin*s words,) .... him use worship 
and adore ; and his Son (who proceedeth from him, and who 
hath taught us, or revealed to us the host of good angels, his 
other followers who are made like unto him) and the prophetic 
Spirit, reverencing them with reason and truth.** From this 
place Bellarmine endeavours to prove the religious worship of 
angels, which, if done, will destroy an argument for the divi- 
nity of the Son and the Holy Spirit. After a quotation from 
ScuUetus, Bp. Bull adds, " Angels are expressly called rout 
Irt^inus^ ministering Spirits, (thus, in the place just cited, from 
the Epistle to Diognetus, he calls them ^frif(tr«r, and excepts 
the Son and Holy Spirit out of this order,) and, therefore, not 
to be adored. But why, you will say, is mention made of it, 
that we are taught by the Son of God the ministry .of angels ? 
and why is that inserted by a parenthesis in the character of 
the Son? That parenthesis (which I desire the reader would 
exactly observe,) belongs to what Justin had spoke of immedi- 
ately before in the same place. Justin had said that Socrates, 
for asserting that the one true God was only to be worshipped, 
refusing the heathen idols as daemons, t. e. evil spirits, and 
hateful to God, was killed as an atheist and impious, by 
wicked men, at the instigation of the Devil. Then he adds, 
that the same thing had happened to Christians .... 
After he had said that we, by the Christian faith, were taught 
to avoid the worship of evil angels, he immediately, and very 
properly adds, in the said parenthesis, that by the same Christ 
we are instructed that there are other angels, good ones, and 
ministering spirits to God together with us, and therefore 
not to be worshipped ; so that the parenthesis must be thus 
rendered and expounded, — who hath taught us these things, 
namely, what went bei'ore about worshipping evil angels, and 
also that there are good angels ministering to God, and imitat- 
ing his goodness. The whole is this, — by Christ we are in- 
structed concerning the evil as the good angels ; of the evil 
that they are rebellious against God, and, therefore, rather 
worthy execration than worship ; of the good, that tbey are 
ministering spirits obeying God, and imitating his goodness, 
as far as they can, therefore not so to be worshipped. The 
place, then, is so far from being serviceable to Bellarmine or 
the Papists, that it affords an invincible argument against the 
religious worship of angels, and clearly shows, that, according 
to the mind of the primitive Christians, such worship was not 
due to angels, nor to any ministers or servants of God, t. e. nor 
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Ode,^ Rossler,^ and Mohler, had made another e:^peri«* 
ment, already recommended bj Scultetus,' to obtain the 
same result. They have considered the objective 
clause rhv rut aWuv dyyiXuv tfrgarov as a second accu- 
sative parallel vrith ravra, and thus made the good 
angels not the receivers, but the objects and contents 
of the instruction imparted bj Christ. The ravra they 
refer to the passage m the^ApoIogj. respecting the dae- 
mons befqre mentioned, namely, that these beings were 
identical with the gods worshipped bj the Greeks^ who 
indeed were in no sense gods, but the real authors of the 
crimes and excesses ascribed to the gods, and likewise 
the secret instigators of the persecutions raised against 
the worshippers of the true God, especially against the 
Christians ; they believe, moreover, that they find in 
the adjective rZ^ &XKuVf by which the host of good 
angels is introduced, and in the predicates lirofjAmv and 
s^o/to/oi/^s^fitfv, a reference by way of contrast, to these 
demons. As to the nature of the instruction given 
us by Christ respecting angels, some leave it undeter- 
mined ; others, as Nourry and Qde, make it consist in 
this, that Christ has made men acquainted with the 
existence of good angels, faithful and always depen- 
dent on God ; or as Bull, in this, that he has signified 
that the other angels were good, and resembled their 
Creator in holiness, but still merely servants, and 
therefore not to be worshipped as divine. Against 
this interpretation a difficulty always presents itself, 
which also seems to render the former inadmissible^ 
that it is perfectly inexplicable why the bare statement 
that Christ had instructed mankind respecting the ex- 
istence and nature of good angels, should be found in 

to any creature, but to Lim only who created all things, to 
whom all thinpfs are subject, to the moat holy Trinity." — Z>e- 
fence of the Sioene Creed, tran^laied by the Rev* Fr. Hol^ 
land. London, 1725. Vol. I. pp. 1 28— 1 30. 

' Comment de AngeliSy 9, 6, 1 8, p. 969, sq. 

* BibUfithek der Kirchenv'dter, I. lOG; and Lehrbegriffder 
Christl. Kirche, 107. 

» Medulla theolog. patrum. (Amberg. 1698,) I. p. 51. 
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a sentence which is intended to repel the charge of 
atheism^ and for this purpose specifies hy name the 
objects of Christian worship. This incongruity is in- 
creased considerably, if we suppose with Bull, the sub<- 
stance of this instruction to be^ that Christ had taught 
mankind the unlawfulness of worshipping angels. If 
Justin had really wished to convey such a nieaning^ 
the method he took was about as rational as to throw 
a burning torch into a house tfn fire, for* the purpose 
of extinguishing the flames. But still more weighty 
than this objection, are the lingual difficulties wbich 
attend that interpretation. If the reference of the 
pronoun rauTo} to what had been said of bad angels 
(and as Mohler adds) and their agency, is too harsh, 
since it is so remote, and if for the same reason, the 
contrast to rcav ciXXuv must be sought for in something 
nearer than the assertions respecting the bad angels, — 
to consider the objective clause rov tuv aXKm ayysXwy 
(fT^ocTov as parallel with the pronoun ravra^ (as Georgii 
has already pointdd out),* is to be guilty of the two- 
fold violation of lingual propriety and of logic. It of- 
fends lingual propriety, to place the accusative of 
things on an equality of dignity and reference with 
the accusation of the persons rhv ayyeXuv er^ocrov ; if 
the juxtaposition of this accusative had been intended 
by the author, he must have written rd rov dyyiXm 
ar^aroVf or rd Ti^i rh dyyiXoiv (froarov, instead of rov 
dyysXuv (fr^arov. But it violates lingual logic to place 
an individual or personally defined notion, as a more 
distant objective case in connection with the verb 

^ The ra7}» most naturally refers to what immediately pre- 
cedes to what is said respecting God, as Grabe, Ziegler, and 
Hasselbach have long ago perceived When Mohler (Theol. 
Quartalschrift. 58,) objects against this reference, that Justin 
in this case would have written TovTev instead of rxuraj since 
the eiXn^i/jalgf Siof is an ^t/r*;, not a Taura, the proper answer 
is, that the pronoun does not refer directly to the person of 
God, but rather to his attributes, and therefore ravra is quite 
in place. 

^ Studien der evangelischen Gektlkhkeit Wurteinbery^s, %» 
2, S. 72. 

VOL. II. S 
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Mdtsxm, The accusative of the thing with this and 
similar verhs, must always he something that is a ge- 
neral conception. To instruct any one respecting an 
object can neyer be expressed by hihdsxm rivd rtva, 
but always by dtddtncsiv rtvd r/. When in Greek (both 
among prose writers and poets) such phrases occur as 
didatfKtiu Tiva iwedy votrirfiv, avX7irr)¥ tro^o^, (fuvsrov, &c.^ 
these are not at yariance with the rule laid down ; 
they never mean, to give information respecting the 
person of a horseman, a poet, a flute-player, a wise or 
prudent man, &Cm but always, to make any one by 
instruction a horseman, poet, flute-player, a wise or pru- 
dent man. The verb bthdaxuv here takes the syntac- 
tical property of touTv and similar words ; its two ac- 
cusatives are an accusative of the subject and of the 
predicate, and the latter is merely in form a concrete, 
but in idea an abstract. For horseman, poet, &c. 
might be substituted without hesitation, horsemanship, 
art of poetry^ &c. 

Thus it appears, that the two attempts at explain- 
ing the passage in the Apology, which depend on con- 
necting the clause rhv ruv dyysXutv tfT^arhv with di- 
dd^avra^ and according to which nothing is said of the 
worship of angels — are in point both of logic and 
grammar unallowable; no choice then remains but 
to connect the rhv ruv .... dyyeXcav tfr^arhv with the 
verbs (fs^ofis^a, and 'TT^oaxvvoufi.iK, and to acknowledge 
accordingly that Justin speaks of aCultuspaidto angels. 
As this interpretation is already negatively recom- 
mended by the inadmissibility of the two others, so 
the verbal connection is still more strongly and posi- 
tively in favour of it. The particle re, by means of 
which the prophetic Spirit is classed with the objects 
before named of Christian worship, joins them by vir- 
tue of its nature (connecting with what immediately 
goes before,) so closely to the angelic host, that the 
two, the Spirit and the Angelic host, can only be se- 

^ See a list of examples in Stephan, Thesaurus grac, ling, 
ed, Hase et Dindorf. T. ii. p. 1414. 
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parated by yiolence from one another. Four clauses 
naturally present themselves at first sight, yrhich ap- 
pear co-ordinate, firom being connected in a manner 
essentially the same. '^ The first clause is IxsTVoy re, 
the second is joined to this by xa/ rov, a third co-or- 
dinate clause is evidently linked to the first two in the 
same manner by the repetition of xai t6v^ to which, 
lastly, a fourth is attached by the last n,^ The equa- 
lity of this connection, in which the four clauses stand 
to another, makes the angels distinctly appear as ob- 
jects of Christian devotion. 

We might here close the investigation, for if the 
Gultus of angels be really asserted in Justin, all far- 
ther doubts which might be raised against it are at 
once checked; it is impossible to escape from the con- 
clusion. Nevertheless we dare not yet allow ourselves 
that conclusion; for though there is, in truth, no escape 
from the express language employed, yet the attempt 
has been made, and the reasons alleged on its behalf 
which are somewhat plausible, demand a special 
examination. It is impossible, (such has been the 
language of some,) that Justin could inculcate the 
worship of angels ; a practice of which the universal 
ancient church (for the first three centuries and more) 
knew nothing !' Justin, in the same passage which is 
supposed to inculcate^ their worship, calls the angels 
worshippers, which excludes them from being them- 
selves objects of worship ;^ he places them before the 
Holy Spirit, an unheard of position, even in case 
they were introduced, like the latter, as religious ob- 
jects ; lastly, he elsewhere names, where he is pursu- 
ing the same apologetical design, merely the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, as the objects of Chris- 
tian worship, without saying a syllable about the 

1 <3eorgii. 76. 

^ Besides Dailld and others, see Keil, Opuse, aead, p. 550^ 
and Mdhler, 53. 
» Thus Keil, 554. 
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angels.^ If vre examine this remonstrance more 
closely, it appears that the first reason rests on a two- 
fold error ; first, in acknowledging the church's ana- 
logy of faith as a judicial power, which is only a de- 
liberative one; and, secondly^ in asserting an una-* 
nimity of belief which in no case has existed. Athe- 
nagoros^ Origen, and Ambrose decidedly taught^ if not 
the worship of angels, yet a certain serrice to them, 
as Hasselbach, (after many preceding writers,) has 
lately proved.^ But Justin does not speak of the 
fvorship of angels, in the strict sense of the word. It 
is true he applies the terms 'jr^oaxvvsTv and afPia^at^ 
which he uses to designate the act of Christian wor- 
ship, equally and without limitation to the angelic 
host, but still an identity in the quality of the 
seiTice paid to God and to angels is not affirm- 
ed.' Justin expresses himself inaccurately, in the 
abscKce of a particular motive for marking the pre- 
cise points of difierence in the Cultus of God and 
that of Angels ; an inaccuracy which, in an inverted 
form, he repeats on another occasion, when, for the 
persons of the Trinity, he requires a mere rifiav. As 
the analogy of the faith of the church, so also the as- 
sertion that Justin, in the same passage where it is 
pretended that he allows religious honour to be paid 
to the angels, calls these very beings worshippjers, rests 

' Snch is the unanimous opinion from Scultetus to Mohler. 

^ Theologische Siudien und Kritken, 

' ^pol. 1, 13, p. 51, (p. 60, E.) M hen Mohler, p. 53, in 
opposition to the interpretation which connects the host of 
angels with the verbs tr^offxviSiv and vifit^Bai, urges that the 
honour that would be then attributed, must amount to worship, 
because Justin, with an evident allufcion to John iv. 24, (a 
passage which the church has never applied to created beings,) 
has rendered the verbs still more precise and emphatic, by the 
clause Xeytu k») «XijS«/f rtfim%, he would not easily find any 
person who would agree with him in reference to such an al- 
lusion. 1 he words Aeyy km aXuBda say no more than what 
Justin lad asserted, a few Jinfs »et< re, <'f Socrates: Xoyv xXfiBSi 
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on an error. It proceeds from a false r^idering of the 
verb gTg(jSa/, taking it in the sense of reverencing, 
worshipping. But this meaning the word never has 
in itself nor as used by Justin.^ In his writings it 
always means, *' to be a follower of any one in mith 
and practice."* The third objection is, indeed, cor- 
rect, according to outward matter of fact, — the placing 
of the angelic host before the Holy Spirit ; but this 
axrangement does not deserve the grave censure which 
has been passed upon \l. The refinement of modem 
etiquette has overlooked that it is not with a dogmatic 
purpose, but was the effect of almost accidental asso- 
ciation of ideas. Justin had just mentioned the 
Son, and thought of him not in expression but 
in reality, under the character of the divine ay- 
yeXo^, in which he had so often represented him ; 
this thought led him immediately to the angels, 
to whom this name was applied in common with 
the Son, and he joins them innocently by means 
of the connective rwv oKkm with predicates, which 
evince still farther their relation to the Son of 
God.^ Lastly, when Justin, in the Apology, where he 
repeatedly defends the Christians against the reproach 
of atheism, names only the three persons of the God- 
head as objects of Christian worship, without taking the 

^ Not in the Apol. I, 8, p. 47, (p. d7, A.) which has been 
adduced as an instance. 

' Compare the following examples. Coh. ad Gr, c. 32, p. 30, 
(p. 30, £.) ; r^ rSv^Qo^nJSv tTtv^eti ^tlat^xaXiqi, — Apol, I, 2, p» 
44, (p. 53, C.) tTtaSeu 1«7f «Ji««»f « fr^ot^aTn n ^cyf/t* rirtWiv, 
—1, 8, p. 47, (p. 57, A.) fwirS«i S«y,--l, 2«, p. 59, (p. 70, 
A.) Mivavi^tt reus avrtf i'sfaftitwf izrei** — 1, 28, p. 60, (p. 71) 
B.) rM9 {rf 2«r«y^) W^fiivvv &*B^tirM9, — Dial. 0. Tr. c 1, p. 
102, (p. 218, A ) KrirSm/ rtTt H*h»irt raura — c. 134, p. 22(i, 
(p. 363, D.) fiiXrin lri9 vfuit rf Siy Ut^S»i n r»7t Afunrtif »«) 
rv(pk»Tt ^tixffxdktif. 

' This reference of rSf &\kan is recommended by Scultess 
and recently by BHUT,{di^chri8tliohe Lehrevon der Dreieinig^ 
heit und Menachwerdung Gottea in ihrer geschichtlichen En' 
t^oickelung. Tubing. 1841, I. 175,) also by Semler, only that 
he is mistaken in seeking in t^iv^M for an intimaCiou of sue* 
cession in j-ank. 
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ftltgbtest notice of angels, this circumstance might per- 
haps be of some importance in a writer distinguished for 
accuracy of thonght and langaage ; but it is not so 
with Justin, When, in the Apologj^ (1, 16, p. 53^ 
[p. 63, D. E.]) he says, wc xa! riv Seiv fiofov (here not 
the divine tri-personalitj, but only God the Father is 
meant,) M 'jr^ooxwsTv, ourug hni6iv, ts'sruir /xey/emj. ttro^ 
TJi sots . . . Kai T^oosT^ovrtg avrft nvog xal eMt^ 
rogy hthd&TUtki dya^ij dvex^haro Xsyur ou3f/( a/oSo^ 
€t fu^ fiSvog 6 ^€6g^ 6 ^ot^aag ra ravrot^ — does he exclude 
the Son and the Holy Spirit from the number of 
beings to be worshipped^ and actually worshipped by 
Christians ? 

All objections by which it has been attempted to 
render suspicious, and to paralyse the grammatical 
truth of the angelic Cultus, however plausible, have 
been shown to be ineflective. At all events, the re- 
sult is firmly established, that Justin represents a cer- 
tain homage paid to angels (its peculiar nature being 
left ondefinea) as a part of the religious service of his 
times. 

IL HAN. 

The essential character and aim of Christianity Is 
redemption ; but Soteriology (the doctrine of salvation) 
is grounded on Anthropology (the doctrine of human 
nature.) Without a Imowledge of the nature and the 
wants of man, the key is wanting for understanding 
the Christian scheme of salvation ; according to the 
various methods of contemplating human nature, the 
dogma of redemption also varies its form. Hence, 
however foreign in themselves, anthropological en- 
quiries may be from the business of dogmatics, yet 
they cannot be left out in the Christian system. They 
are, as it were, the bridge which enables us to pass over 
to the peculiar doctrine of salvation. On this account, 
we find that even the ancient church-teachers, in spite 
of their partial aversion from philosophical discussions, 
occupied themselves with anthropological questions. 
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Tlie fathers, it is true, owing to their disinclination to 
the subject, do not enter very deeply into it. The 
history of their attempts to delineate man in his na« 
tural state is, especially when man is contemplated in 
his original first created state, (but less so when view- 
ed as altered by sin,) — little more than an assemblage 
of opinions and suppositions hastily and aphoristically 
sketched. Hence the differences in the opinions ex- 
pressed are numerous ; and unanimity exists only in 
a few leading points. In reference to the doctrine of 
the soul, which furnished the most prominent, and 
almost exclusive object of anthropological investiga- 
tion to the fathers, the points which came most fre- 
quently under discussion were, — how the soul ex- 
isted and would continue to exist, whether it consist- 
ed of one part or of two parts — whether its substance 
was corporeal or spiritual — whether its immortality 
was natural or capable of being lost. In the course 
of these purely philosophical investigations, it fre- 
quently happened that questions were started of a bib- 
lical and historical character, occasioned by the Mosaic 
history, resp'ecting the divine image in man ; they at- 
tempted to determine \vhether this image was exclu- 
sively psychical, or to be also sought for in man's cor- 
poreal structure ; wh/sther it consisted in the posses- 
sion of reason and ifioral freedom, or in the immor- 
tality of the individual. Not unfrequently the domin- 
ion over nature, and especially over the animal crea- 
tion, were reckoned to be part of this image. 
^ Justin entered into only some of these anthropolo- 
gical enquiries^ and^ without having a clear perception 
of their connection and importance, in relation to the 
doctrine of redemption, he made a triple division (a 
TMchotomy) in the nature of man.* He includes in 
his definition, the usual one, according to which matt 

^ * De iSfturreei, c. 8, p. 693, D. ri Unt i it^^tutt «XX* n 
T# U i^»;t« ««* ^t*f»mr§t ^mufrct ZSn Xtymn^^Dial c. Tr, c. 
(>3, p. 190, (p. 321, Jl.) AgaioBt this definition of man as a 
rjational being, which is repeated by many of the later Fathers, 
as, for example, Tertullian (o^v. Mar, 2, 4, T. I. p. 57 ; dtf 
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is a rational being, consisting of body and soul ; butt 
when he speaks with greater exactness, and wuth per- 
fect independence, he expressly distinguishes three 
parts in men, — the rational thinking principle, or the 
spirit ; the animal principle of life, or the soul ; and 
what in itself would be dead, lifeless matter, or the 
body. He does this most distinctly in his Frag- 
ment on the Resurrection. " The resurrection," he 
says,^ »* is of the fallen flesh, for the Spirit falls not; 
the soul is in the body, which lives not without the 
soul ; the body, when the soul leaves it, is no more ; 
for the body is the habitation of the soul, but the soul 
is the habitation of the spirit. These three, in those 
who have a sincere hope and an undoubting faith in 
God, will be saved." This tripartite view of human 
nature has been frequently taken, but, as we think in- 
correctly, as a specimen of Justin's Platonising mode 

cam. Christ, r, 12, T. III. p. 293 ; the Apostolic ConstitvtionSy 
(7, 38, T. I. p. 378,) and Lactantlus {Jnstitutt. divin. 2, I.) 
Tatian bitterly inveighs ; Orat. c Gr. c. 15, p. 26ff, (p. 164, 

ttvrevf »at ret aXoyet »v xa\ iiriffTfifimit hxrtttd. Mitot It atS'^M^tt 
ti'titf ft mi cfitiofO'ts t5 Siv Xiyu l\ ofyS^tvo-^r, eit^) riv Cfnatm 'retg 

T»f Si«y Ai;^«^jf«««'« — *' For man is not, as some croaking dog- 
matists s ly, a rational animal, capable of understanding and 
knowledge ; for, according to them, the irrational animals will 
be shown to be capable of understanding and knowledge. But 
man alone is the image and likeness of God. But I call him a 
man, not one who performs actions similar to those of animals, 
but who advances beyond humanity, even to Ood himself.** 

' De Resurrect, c. 10, (p. 5^, A.) ifA^rmrit Im rS mwrm' 
*»r9S wafHtoitf truvfAm yiif gv irifrrfij ^v^n iv rttftari Irrvt, i ^q i\ 
K^vx^f 9Ufia ^u^^s itrtXeiV'cva-tis 0V« irrtv oitft yei^ ri rmfim, 
^f^X^'^i ^9tVfitetTas 3i ^vx*f 0'*'f ' ^* '^^*'i return rott IXti^k uXt. 
*(t9n *at vrUrn a^iax^tm \f rf ^tf ix^yf 'et^tifevrat. Mohier 
{Athanasius der Grosse^ I. 6i,) Iihs entirely passed over this 
passage (was it from purely critical scruples ?) whenjabouring^ 
to produce •evidence that Justin acknowledged only one soul, 
namely, the rational. Whatever he adduces that apparently 
favours this notion, is easily set aside by the circumstance, that 
Justin, like all the other Trichotomists, frequently uses the 
simple term souly when he means specially the rational part. 
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of thinking, — as a graft of the Platonic philosophy.* 
Plato, it is true, distinguishes between a double soul, 
a higher and a lower. The first, the divine, immor- 
tal^ and rational, is, according to him, the seat and or* 
gan of rational thinking; the latter, the mortal, irration- 
al^ and animal, manifests itself in a twofold direction, 
partly in sehsual animal desire, (ro Icr/^u/zjjr/xoi',) and 
partly as high-mettled energy (6 ^v,u,6g, ro S^aog/^fc) ; 
so that the latter forms a medium between the purely 
rational and purely sensuous, psychical principle of 
life. The ^vfiostdsc^ though itself not reason, assists 
the reason in controlling the sensual desires.' But the 
same method by which Plato arrived at this distinc- 
tion of a twofold element, one rational, the other anti- 
rational, in the psychical life of man ; the empirical (or 
experimental) method lay open also to Justin : his 
own experience must have assured him, that a two- 
fold psychical principle was active in man, one sensual, 
which aroused the gratification of desires, and is purely 
animal, and another rational, which often withholds 
and hinders that gratification, according to the laws of 
rational reflection, and by virtue of the peculiar strong 
tendency of Oriental antiquity to reduce to substan-^ 
tial forms mere modes of operation, he would of him- 
self be disposed to elevate those observed mental 
powers to real and separate divisions of the soul, witli- 
out having been determined by Plato's example. Yet 
thinkers before Plato in the East, as well as in Greece, 



^ Thus Horn {de tententia eorum patrum, quorum auctoritas 
ante Augusiinum plurimum valuU, de peccaio originally p. 100.) 
Tennemann (Geschichte der Philosophie, VI I. 2 19 ) Ullmann 
( Theolog. Studien und Kritiken, 1828, II. 427.) Tzschirner, 
{FaU\de8 Heidenlhums, I. ^2,) and Englehardt {Dogmeri' 
geachichte, I. 269.) 

^ The most important passaiijres, in which Plato exhibits that 
Dichotomy, or, if it be preferred. Trichotomy of the human 
soul, arein Repuh, IV. T. V. p. 148—156, IX p. 346. Tim, 
T. VII. p. 32, 72, sq. 77. See the details in Tennemann 
(System der Platonischen PhilosophiCy III. 50, 59, 197, and 
Geschichte der Philosophie, 11. 431—436) and Ritter (Gw- 
chichteder Philosophie, 2 Aufl. II. 417—420.) 
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bad distinguislied between a bigber and a lower, a 
purely spiritual and a purely animal principle of tbe 
Boul.^ Tbe LXX (according to an arbitrary translation 
of Job vii. 15, dvaXKd^sig airh 'TViVfiar6g fAOV r^v 
•4n/;^^y fMu^ dirh hi ^ctvdrov rA Itrra fMv,) and Josepbus 
{j4ni. Ju<L 1, 1) 2, T. I. p. 9, tvXaffiv 6 ^shg rhv av^^ea* 
vw ^o\j¥ dirh rrig yfjg "Kafiuv, xai Tvsiifia hrixtv ahrp 
xai >f up^jivj) were apprised of a difference between 
•^X^ ^^^ ^vf t/j(Mx. But if any persons are determined 
to deduce Justin's Tricbotomy from an exterior source, 
it is at least not to be sougbt for in Platonism ; it lies 
ratber in tbe Apostolic wisb {votum) 1 Tbess. t. 23, a 
passage wbicb, witb its (eitber pbysical or merely logi- 
cal) Trilogy, influenced tbe Fathers to sucb a degree 
tbat not only tbe Tricbotomists among tbem traced 
back tbeir threefold division of buman nature to it,' 
but eTen Tertullian, tbe declared enemy of tbat divi- 
sion, besitated for a moment wbether be ougbt not, on 
tbe ground of it, to allow a tripHcity in man, {adv. 
^arc.5, 15, T.I. p. 376.) 

Justin deduces tbe origin of tbe soul from tbe crea- 
tive power of God. This appeared self-evident re* 
specting tbe animal soul, and was never doubted ; but 
witb respect to tbe rational soul, there seemed much 
more reason for hesitation, and it was often called in 
question. Not a few of the cbuich- teachers (apart 
from tbe heretics) cherished the notion that the 
thinking principle in man, instead of being the result 

of a free creative art, was a part and efflux of the Di- 

« 

' This is true of the Indians and of Pythagoras ; the latter, ao« 
cording to Diogenes Laertius, must have distinguished between 
ffsif, PftfU, and 3¥/ut, or, according to the erroneous account 
of Stobceus, between A«yi^/K«f , Bv/ms, and tv'tBufttm. See thg 
passages in Olshausen (^de natures human a trichotomia N, Tu 
BcHpUtnbut recepta in opuse. theolog. Berol. 1834, pp. 149, 
158y) and Stirm (anthropologisch ejfegetische Unterauchungen in 
d. Tiibinger ZeUschri/t fur Theologif, 1834, III. 27-) 

* Thus, for example, Irenseus iadv. Hare». 5, 6, p. 2^)0, 
sq.) Origines {in Exod, homil. 3, 3, T. II. p. 137, in I^atth. 
13,2, T. III. p. 570, 14, 3, p. 618. An anonymous writer ia 
Jerome {ad Hedib, qtuest, 12, T. III. p. 103.) 
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vine substance ; was Justin altogether free from this 
notion ? the general opinion almost unanimously^ an* 
swers this question in the negative, and asserts that 
Justin shared in the belief, that the human rational 
soul was a part of the Divinity. And yet the oppo- 
site is true. What appears in Justin's writings as fa* 
vouring the substantial relationship of the rational soul 
to God, vanishes as soon as it is subjected to a closer 
examination. The assertion in the Fragment on the 
Resurrection which appears to express that relationship 
so directly, (de Resurrect, c. 8, p. 594, A. n "^^^ 

*'' The souUis immortal^ being a part and an inbreaih* 
i^g sf Ood") does not give Justin's personal convio* 
tion, but is a thesis of the Gnostics, which the Apolo- 
gist, with dialectic adroitness, adopts for a wbiley in 
order to fight his opponents with their own weaponB- 
When, in the Dialogue, the question is asked, (c. Tr. 
c. 4, p. 106, [p. 221, D.l) rii iifiu gXe/f, enyyhew 
'JT^og rhv ^Uv ten ; 9] xai )J "^fu^r^ ^dot xas d^dvarog Icri 
xai avTou ixavou rcu ^aeiKixoZ yoZ /As^cg ; — '^ What rela* 
tionship," said he, ^' have we to God ? and is the sou), 
divine, and immortal^ and a part.of the royal under- 
derstanding itself?** — To this interrogatory, an answer 
is given in the affirmative ; which is indeed an avowal 
of Justin's, not, however, of the Christian, but of the 
yet unconverted Platonic philosopher.' Moreover, 

^ This opinion is defended by Souverain ( Vertueh uber den 
Platonismus d, KirehenviUerf 129.) Staick {Versuth einer 
Geschichte des Arianismw, I. 78.) Mtinscher, Handbuch der 
ehrisi* Dogmengesehichte^ II. 94.) Keil opuseuk cuxidem, p. 678*) 
Beck {comment, hietor, decrei. relig, ohrUt p. 348. Dakne 
(de yw0H Clement. Aleaeand, p. 90.) Daniel von C5lln (sai 
MUnaoher^s Lehrbuoh d, ehrist Dogmen. L 326.) Bellinger 
(Tubinger ZeiiiehHfl fUr Theologia, 1835, IV. 27, 50.) 
liagenbach (Lehrbuch der Doffmengeschichte, I. 161.) and 
Otto CDe Jusi, MmrU soriptis et doetrina^ p. 150.) 

' When Miinicher remarks on the above passage, *' they ar^ 
certainly not Justin's own words, but those of an ancient, who 
yet expresses the author's convictions," he has totally lost sight 
of the connection, and of the situation in which that question 
is proposed. Still more surprising is Keirs mistake. He not 
OBly takes an erroneous view of the question, but by a further 
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the doctrine, that even in the period antecedent to the 
Christian dispensation, the whole human race partici- 
pated in the Divine Logos, and especially the expres- 
sion (Apol. 2, 8, p. 94, Qp. 46, C] ) i/J^^urov rravrt 
yhet ay^o'SiTTtai (f-Ts^/i^a rov XoyoM, " the seed of the Logos 
implanted in every race of men,^' has not that gross 
and physical meaning, as if particles had been sepa- 
rated from the substance of the Divine Logos, and had 
been attached as souls to human bodies; but that 
communication of the Logos to men is only to be un- 
derstood of an overflowing of Divine intelligence and 
life into the souls of men ; of a dynamic and tempo- 
rary connection of the Logos with men. g^^urov njeans 
here, as it often does, deeply implanted. Clemens of 
Alexandria had even allowed the same conviction^ 
that the Divine Logos, before his incarnation, had been 
poured forth on the whole human race,^ and yet he 
rejects in the strongest terms the physical sameness of 
souls with God.* There is indeed, another passage of 
the Dialogue^ that has beenstrangely overlooked, which, 
at first sight, seems more decidedly and incontrover- 
tibly to assert the o/Moovtfta of the soul with God ; it 
contains an allusion to Gen. ii. 7«* ^o ^Xatf^aa o f^Xatrsv 
6 ^ihg rhv * AddfJb otzog eymro tov BfKpuff^fiaros rov ira^ot, 
roZ'^iov. c. Tr. c. 40, p. 137, (p. 259, A.) " The figure 
of clay which God fashioned — Adam — became a habi- 
tation of the inbreathing which was from God." For 
the most distinguished ancient psychological Homou« 



misanderstanding of Justin^s Prologae, foists upon it the fan « 
tastic doctrine of the metempsychosis — a mistake at which we 
may as fairly be surprised, as Keil himself is surprised that 
no one before him had made this discovery. 

' Str(m. 7, 3,21, T. III. p. 221, i Xiy9S watm *%x*'f^^**f> — 
6, 7, 68, p. 133. 

^ Strom. 2, 16, 74, T. IL p. 16^, sq. i^iU ovTt /lUf %x** n*' 
hftets ^t*^t*h ^X^'^* . . . . , u fin Tti fiti^6f aifTod Jtdi ifiMU- 
^'tcvt hfMi$ t£ Siai roXfin^et Xiyetv, 

3 As far as we know* Griener, (institutt iheol. dogmai. p. 
159,) in the only writer who has taken notice of it. 

* tteii tv-Xanf i Btig riv if^^ettriff ^tluv Aire rns ynt, ««2 Svi^V' 
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si'ans ground their conviction of the physical affinity 
of the human soul to God, precisely on the term 
Ivs^vffev in the Mosaic passage, this is done ex- 
pressly by Philo* and Tertullian.* Yet the evi- 
dence drawn from that passage is most deceptive; 
it is in itself neither for nor against the notion. 
For if there have been church- teachers who have in- 
ferred from Gen. ii. 7* the 6/xoou(r/a of the human soul 
with God, there also have not been wanting those who 
have made use of that passage without drawing such 
a conclusion. We will mention only two. Clemens' 

' De Opif, Afund, c. 46, T. I, p. 44. ^n^if .... yi >«»?*•- 
Bat .... Tn9 ^o^rif «t' iittif ytftivi r« ^a^a^ravj aXX* i* tS 
v'aiT^ct xdi hytfitifOf raiv artifTttf. T« y«^ '* tyi^vrif^i/* iSo JivSfrf- 
^0v fi <rvii//Ka Bettv avi riis /Mt>ia^t»s *ai iviaifittat ixHttis ^v^tttf^ 
av»i»i»9 rnv IfBa^t rrMXa/itvaf iar* d^iA«^ t»u yitnf nfuif — '^ tie 
says that the soul was altogether produced not from any- 
thing [which had been itself] begotten, but from the Father 
and Ruler of all things. For the term <^ Itt^o^n'**'^ means no 
other than the divine breath (spirit) from that blessed and 
happy nature, having preferred to migrate hither for the be- 
nefit of our race," c 61, p. 47 — quod de us sit immut.c, 10. T. 
ii. p. 75. — de concupiscent, c. II, T. v. p. 143, sq. Unvn; ifla 
itfiv/tM Beio» Mat /takto-ra xara Me/v^nh "f s* ^^ »90-fii9<3r9tta ffiffiff 
atB^thxTf r^ vr^vraf »ai «^;^*>y/r}i rau yitug nfituv '*fi<pvffnftii zrvehv 

^etiis T'fv Si0* Tii' tf4.^uvi*fctf09 ^nX.n it; alBi^ttv vi* tmu- 

fut Km) it ^n Ti aiBt^iu Vfiafiarog x^mttav, Srt rvg fnaKm^iui »ai 
rfte-fiaMa^iat ^vviang d^avyaofia. — ** Its essence is a divine breath 
especially according to Closes, who in his account of the crea- 
tion of the world, says that Ood breathed the breath of life 
into the first man, the chief of our race — .... and what 
was inbreathed was etherial breath, or if there be anything bet- 
ter than that, forasmuch as it was a reflection of the blessed 
and thrice blessed nature." 

2 Adv. Marc. 2, 9, T. i. p. 67, non per illudjam videri po^ 
test anima deliguisse, quod Hie cum deo affine est, id est per of- 
fiatum, sed per illud, quod substantia accessily id est per liberwn 

arhiirium 2, 6, p. 69. — 4, 38, p. 293 — adv. Prax. c. 6, T. ii. 

p. 162.— <f« anim, c. 3, T. iv. p. 186, c. II, p. 199. 

•'' Strom. 6, 14, 95, T. iii. p. 67, Akotms .... Xiyet i M»y- 

^lit ^^X^* '*'^* >.oyt»^9 afuBtt Ifizrvu^Bnvai vtro rv Btw 

At tr^ig'ararof,~^padag. I, 3, 7, T. i. p. 1 08. — " The pns.sage in 
which Clement speaks against the substantial affisiity of the 
human soul to Ood, has been alrtady quoted. 
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and Theodoret^ expressly call the soul an inbreathing 
of Gody^ and yet they dispute its being a part or efflux 
of the diyine essence. Therefore, as Justin's writings, 
as plainly appears from the foregoing observations, 
know nothing of an emanation of the soul from God,' 
it is self-evident that Justin must have regarded it in 
its origin as a created being. But the Apologist states 
this creation of the soul in express terms. He does 
so, when treating of the immortality of the soul. 

It is well known that several of the ancient, espe- 
cially the Greek Fathers, attributed to the soul not an 
unconditional abiding permanence, but an immortality 
bestowed as a gift, so that it might be regarded as ca- 
pable of continued existence, and yet liable to death ; 
they placed the principle of its continuance not in 
the natural indestructibility of its substance, but in the 
free unshackled will and grace of God. At their head 
stands Justin. In common with them, he held that 
the soul (the animal as well as the rational) continued 
imperishable^ but not simply from its own nature, but 
solely by the free power and gracious will of God. 
The reason of this merely conditional permanence he 
placed, like the other fathers, in the souls total want 
of an original life of its own, in its natural and total 
dependence on the divine source of life, which was ex- 
ternal and foreign to itself. That the soul had no 
self-subsistent original life> he deduced &om its inca- 
pability of producing and communicating life out of 
itself; and that it must be thus incapable, necessarily 

^ Fabul. haret. 5, 9, T. iy. p. 414, « ^mtuth VL^'Mf ^^irt- 

^«f iipfin rv *A^oifi ^tuir>.x^^ti*m to e-Hftet tjiB-' cvr^t i^> 

(pu^nweu rh ^iif rnt ^v;c^tt .... *£»«»« ^i t» ifA^urnfAa « fAi^ds 
«*/ rnt ^Mt uffi»$ (p»fAi* . . . . , «A.Xa rns ^i^X^f vtn* pva-sv "itm 
runt riifMmf^mi kiytifAtf, Srt *nvfi% ifiv « ^v^^ X»yiw9 ri neti 

"^ Hence the charge of symbolizing with Plato falls to the 
ground which has been made against Justin by Hahn, {de Pia- 
tonii(mo theol, veterum, p. 7, sq ) Oruner, {irutitutL theol. dog^ 
mat. p. 159.) Tzschirner, (Fa// des HeidenthuvriSi I. 581, 
583,) and others, as if he had taught the physical oneness of 
the humdn soul with God. 



resulted, in his opiaion^ from its nature as created. 
He expresses himself in very decided terms on this 
subject i^ '^ The soul cannot be called immortal, for 
if it were immortal, it plainly must be also unbegotten. 
.... Or do you maintain that the world is also un» 
begotten ? . . . . But if the world be created, souls 
must be so too, and possibly may cease to be. . . . Yet 
I do not maintain that souls ever die, for that would 

be indeed a gain to the wicked God alone is 

unbegotten and unchangeable ; every thing after him 
is created and changeable." A little after he says,^ 
** The soul is either life or it has life ; if it were life, it 
would unquestionably communicate life to others, not 
merely itself, as motion does not communicate itself, 
but rather sets another body in motion. That the 



A Dial. c. Tr. c. 6, p. lOT, (p. 222, E. 223, A. B. D.) The 
sketches drawn by (ilshauseu {antiquiss, eccles. ffrao, patrum 
de immortalitate aniime sententia : Opus. Theol. p. 1/3, sq.) 
and after hiin by his reviewer Ullman, {Theolog, Studien und 
KriHken, 1828, II. 425,) of the doctrine of the immortality of 
the Soul, as held by themo.st ancient Greek Fathers, and Jus~ 
tin among the rest, is essentially correct only in reference to 
Tatian. As to the others, it is so far very deceptive, that a 
g«>od part of the representations that are peculiar to the Assy- 
rians alone, are transferred to them. 

« Dial, c. Tr, c. 6, p. 108, sq. (p. 224, B. C) Irenaus adopts 
V. ry nearly the same mode of arguing ; adv. hceres, 2, f 4, p. 
169. Sine initio et sine fine, vere et semper idem et eodem 
modo se habens solus est deus. Quae auiem sunt ab illo om- 
niae, qusecunque facta sunt et fiunt, initium quidem suum 
accessunt generationis et per hoc inferiora sunt ab eo, qui ea 
fecit, quoniam non sunt ingenita, perseverant autem et exten- 
duntur in longitudinem seculorum secundum voluntatem facto. 
ri9 dei ; ita ut sic initio iierent, et postea ut sint eis donat 

. . . . £t de animalibus de animabus et de spiritibus et 
omnino de omnibus his, quee facta sunt oogitans quis mini me 
peocabit, quando omnia, quae facta sunt, initium quidem fac- 
turee suae habeant, perseverant autem, quoadusque ea deus et 
esse et perseverare voluerit .... Non enim ex nobis 
neque ex nostra natura vita est, sed secundum gratiam dei da- 
tur . . . . Sicut autem corpus animale ipsum quidem 
non est anima, participatur autem animam quoadusque deus 
▼ult, sic et anima ipsa quidem non est recta, participatur au* 
tern a deo sibi prsestitam vitam. 
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soul lives, no one can dispute ; if it lives, therefore, it 
does not live because it is life, but because it receives 
life. But that which receives something is distinct 
from that from which it receives. The soul enjoys 
life, because God wills that it should live ; but it is 
possible fur it no longer to enjoy life, as soon as God 
wills that it should no longer live.* For life does not 
belong to it as its own property, as it does to God ; 
but as man does not always exist, nor is the body al- 
ways connected with the soul ; for, as soon as their 
connection is dissolved, the soul leaves the body, and 
the man no longer exists ; so also, when the soul must 
cease to be, the spirit of life is separated from it, and 
the soul will be no more^ but its parts return whence 
they were taken.'** 

&^» »»t 90 fiti^i^et vtri, aretf etlirnt /ih BiXoi ^nt. By these 
words, it is not meant that God will ever really deprive the 
soul of its life ; they are intended forcibly to express the senti- 
ment, that the immortality of the soul is not innate and na- 
tural, and to represent its physical liability to death and anni- 
hilation. The meaning which Olshausen attaches to these 
words (p. 180,) is foreign to Justin's habits of thought, and 
built on Tatian's principles. He considers the death of the 
loul, which they represent as possible, to be ^gurative, and sees 
in it the condition in which the &oul, deprived of the divine 
Spirit, hitherto connected with it, sinks into darkness, and, for- 
getful of its heavenly origin, leads a i^ere semblance of life. 
Of a connection of the divine Spirit with the human soul, as 
Tatian maintains it, and of the subsequent deprivation of the 
i^pirit, Justin knows nothing ; his (hypothetical) death of ths 
s )iil is a real physical annihilat on. 

'"Orav^ej} rhf ^/'C/;^^>' fitJi»'tTi «v«<, av'sffTti vat* ahrns re ^wrixov 
VHUf*» »a.t ohn Urt* fi ypv^^ *^'> dXKa »») avjh «Viy tXif^^ff txeto't 
;^a;g« zfeikiv. — ** When the soui must exist no longer, the vital 
spirit departs from it, and the soul no longer exists, but de- 
parts to the place whence it was taken." The ^Mrmov wuvfui, 
mentioned in this passage, is not the spirit of Ood, trichotoni- 
cally considered as the third and noblest component part of 
the human being, as the principle of the rational divine power 
of thought in man, but that divine Spirit of life on which Jus- 
tin believed the real substantial being of the soul to depend. 
In the whole passage quoted above, the word '^o;^ii denotes not 
the lower soul in distinction from the rational, but both collec- 
tively. 
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The Scriptures place the pecuh'ar pre-eminence of 
man aboye all the creatures on the earth, in his being 
created after the image of God ; and the doctrine of 
the Church has always aimed at setting forth this 
pre-eminence in all its extent Justin treats of this 
airine image in man more briefly than we might ex- 
pect, and more indefinitely than we could wish. The 
only thing which he forcibly urges, is to acknowledge 
the body, (which, it may be obseryed in passing, he 
allows was made out of the earth and other element- 
ary materials,') as a mirror of the diyine image. He 
not only throws out the casual remark, that Christ 
assumed the nature of man^ formed after the image 
and likeness of God,* but in the Fragment on the Re- 
surrection, he introduces the subject with a pointed 
interrogatory,^ " does not the Scripture say, let us 
make man after our image, and after our likeness ? 
what man ? eyidently a material man is intended ; 
for it is said, and God took dust of the ground and 
made man ; it is eyident then, that the material man 
was formed after the image of God." What Justin 
attributed besides, to the diyine image in man, can 
only be conjectured. Yet we shall at least not be 
very far from the truth, if we reckon as belonging to 
it, the three-fold prerogatiye, with whic]i Justin sup- 
poses the first man to haye been inyested at his cre- 
ation ; namely, dominion oyer the terrestrial creation, 
reason, and moral Jreedoni, These three prerogatiyes 
are the distinguishing traits in which Justin finds the 
peculiar dignity and eleyation of man. The power of 
man oyer nature, he touches upon with breyity, yet 
he explicitly declares that God, when he had finished 



' Coh, ad Gr. c. 30, p. 30, (p. 29, D.) t» ynt uvB^vros iri' 
irkmvTtu, — de resurrect c. 6, p. 590, E. Dial, c. Tr- c. ti2, p. 
159, (p. 285, C.) Dial, e. Tr, c 62, p. 159, (p. 2fi5, C.)— 
ru ^tatx^a, ravri^rt r^y ynv »») va &\X» ifA9a»t^ >i ii uovfM* 

« Coh. ad Gr. c. 38, p. .34, (p. 36, C.) 

' De Resurrect, c- 7, p. 692, D.E. See Vol. I. p. 177. 

yOL. II. T 
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creation, subjected earthly things to man.' He dwells 
more frequently and earnestly on the power of reason 
possessed by man> limiting it, even in its highest pos- 
sible expression, as far as he contemplates it^ as im- 
parted at creation, and natural to the capability of 
Knowing the Divine Being, and of distinguishing be* 
tween good and evil. Hence we find him saying: 
" Qod originally created the human race endowed 
with understandings and with the power of choosing 
truth and of acting aright, so that all men are with- 
out excuse before God ; for they have been made ra- 
tional^ and capable of thought ;"^ — and, ^^ the nature 
of man possessing the power of distinguishing between 
good and evil f^ — and, '^ that souls are capable of 
knowing the existence of God^ and the excellence of 
righteousness and piety."^ I grant, Justin treats very 
frequently and impressively of moral freedom, some* 
times simply testifying its reality, while at other times 
he labours to point its efficiency. To the plain de- 
claration which he repeats, with slight modifications,^ 
*'' God made man not as he made other things, such 
as trees and animals, which can do nothing m>m free 
choice, but in the beginning he made angels and mea 

' jipol, 2, 5, p. 92, (p. 44, A.) « ^ilf riviravTet ^iffup ^ain^af 

» Apol. I, 28, p. 61, (p. 71, B. G.) r^y &^^:iif m^U m) )yy4- 
fttvaf at^iivSau TuXn^ii xm) tZ ft^mrrett ri y\^ct rs it^^^atrm^ tri- 

X«ytx»4 yeif xa) ^it^mrixti 'ytyi*nvTa4, 

9 Apol. 2, 14, p. 98, (p. 52, A.) Ita ri iy rf ^u^ei rp rif iv- 
B^tiTvf glvat ri yttrif.rizit xxXS xcu aU^^aS. — Dial, c. Tr» c. 93> 
p. 190, (p. 320, D.) 

♦ Dial, e. Tr. c. 4, p. 107, (p. 222, E.) Compare Apol. 2, 
G, p. 92, (p. 44, E.) To the same suliject belongs what is 
said in Dial, c. TV. c. 14 i, p. 231, (p. 370, B.) that God cre- 
ated men and angels free for the practice of righteousness, 
fttrit Xiy9 ri ixtrar^eu alrwty ip* «Z ytyivafft xm )/ «» flri, x^i- 
T%^9f elx hrts, 

» Apol. 1, 43, p. 69, (p. 81, B.) and 2, 7, p. 93, (p. 45, E.) 
Other similar decIarHtions may be found in Dial. c. Tr. c. 88, 
p. 186, (p. 316, A.)— c. 102, p. 107, CP- »-i>. A.)— c. 141, 
p. 231, (p. 370, B.) 
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free ;" — he annexes a naoiber of proofs from Scripture 
and experience, in order to protect tke naked decla- 
ration against any doubts that might be started, and to 
stamp so important a doctrine with the seal of the 
strongest evidence. With this yiew/ he remarks, 
that Qoi said to the first man, ^' Behold ! good and 
eril are set before thy eyes. Choose the good ;" and 
by Isaiah, God made similar requirements,' '^ Wash 
you, make you clean, put away evil from your souls, 
learn to do good," &c. Making his appeal to expe- 
rience, he says, '^ That man, according to his own 
free choice, can act well or ill, — we prove thus : We 
see that one and the same man pursues opposite courses. 
But if he were fated to be good or bad, he could not 
be susceptible of contraries nor change so often." 
^^ The same thing," ^ he adds, ^^ is proved by those 
men who, in various places, have framed laws and 
philosophical systems, and enjoined on men to perform 
certain actions, and to abstain from others. Even the 
Stoic philosophers, when they treat of morals, main* 
tain the same principles.'* But not satisfied with 
having proved the reality of moral freedom, from the 
evidence of Revelation and experience, he pursues the 
same object by a priori reasoning. He adverts, for 
this purpose, to the important influence of freedom on 
morals: he shews, that without it they would be 
without a root, that the moral order of the world 
would be deprived of its foundation. ^^ If it be owing 
to a decree of fate,"^ he says, " that one man is good 
and another bad, neither the former merits praise nor 
the latter blame ; and agam^ if men are deprived of 
the power of avoiding the base and choosing the good, 
no one can be accountable for his actions." A little 

1 Apol, I, 44, p. 69, (p. 81, B. C.) The above quoted words, 
which Justin erroneously represents as having been spoken ty 
our first parents, are to be found, with some slight variations, 
in Deuteron. xxx. 15, 19. 

2 Apol. 1, 43, p. 69, (p. 80, E.) 
» Apol. 2, 7, p. 93, (p. 46, A.) 

* ApoU 1, 43, p. 69, (p. bO, D. E,) 
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afterwardfl, he ad<l%* '* No one would be deserring of 
reward or praise, who chose the good not of his 
own free motion, bat being bom such; nor conid 
an J one, if he were bad, be justlj punished, if he were 
not so Tolontariljr, and could be nothing but what 
he was by birth." Justin had a powerfrd stimulus 
to present, in a clear and impressiye light, the truth of 
the free determination of man. The most dangerous 
of all prejudices, a horrid fatalism, which the icj 
consequence of a false philosophy had framed, and 
thoughtless minds had eagerly embraced, formed 
one of the greatest obstacles to the regenerating pro- 
gress of Christianity, and paralyzed its sanctifying in- 
fluence, not unfrequently eyen in minds which had 
receired the Gospel with real inward loTe. It was 
necessary to expose this prejudice in all its falsehood 
and baselessness, to pursue and defeat it in all its 
turns and windings, that the (rospel might really be- 
come the power of God to sanctify and save all those 
who believed it. The indefatigable zeal with which 
Justin adTocated the truth of moral freedom contri- 
buted to this end ; the same end was, moreover, pro- 
n)oted by the direct attack on Fatalism, which the 
Apologist added to his vindication of freedom.' Jus- 

^ j4poL 1, 43, p. 69, (p. 81, B.) Compare 2, 7, p* 93, 
(p. 45, E. 46, A.) 

^ All the other Apologists unanimously combated Fatalism 
in its manifold forms : thus for example, Tatian, {Orat.c. Gr. 

0. 8, p. 250, [p. 147, A. B.] c. 9, p. 251, [p. 148, C] Minu- 
cius f elix, (Ociav. c. 36, p. 133.) Clemens. (Sirom, 4, 7j 54, 
T. IJ. p. 307) sq. compare Theodot. fragm, c. 75, sqq. 
T. IV. p. 28,) the Clementine Homilies and Recognitions, 
{homil, 4, 12, T. I. p. 652, sq. 14, 3, sqq. p. 717>8q. recognit. 

1. 8 and 9, p. 560, sqq.) Eusebius, (pi'ap. evangel. I. 6, p. 
236, sqq). This deep-rooted opposition of Fatalism formed 
«lso the prludpal external fuel that kept alive the universal 
glowing intereitt with which the Fathers, down to Augustin, 
handled the doctrine of the freedom of the human will. It 
irould he unnecessary here to accumulate proofs of this fact. 
The principal expression of the Fathers respecting moral 
freedom, may be found reported with less or greater fulness in 
Petau, {theol, dogm. de opif, »ex dier. I 3—5. Veuet. 1757, 
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tin conducted his attack on Fatalism^ (chiefly that of 
the Stoic school), in a twofold manner ; partly by de- 
priying'it of the supports on which it restea, or ap- 
peared to rest ; partly by exposing its absurdity and 
dangerous consequences. The system of Fatalism^ he 
first of all suggests, is unauthorized. For since be- 
tween the outward condition and the inward deserts 
of men, a striking disposition often exists, this is not 
the consequence of the preyalence of a blind cold ne- 
cessity, but the product of the eyil destructiye agency 
of a daemoniacal power,^ endowed with reason and 
freedom, but committed in conflict with the diyine 
goyemment; the numerous prophecies, howeyer, 
which are contained in the sacred books of the Chris- 
tians, are witnesses to the infallibility and exactitude 
of the diyine omniscence and proyidence.' The sys- 

T. III. p. 209, sqq. de ineam. 9, 2, sq. T. IV. p. 371, sqq.) 
Keil, {opute. academ. p. 690, sqq.) and Hahn (Opinions of the 
Church-teachers on the free co-operation of man for his sal- 
vation and divine {<race, to the time of Ephraim the Syrian, in 
Illgen's zweiier Denksehrift, 8. 51). Lastly, when by several 
learned men, for example, 8cultetus (medulla theohg. patrumf 
I. p. 48.) Horn {de tententia eontm patrum, quorum auetori- 
tat ante August, plur, valuit de peccato orig. p. 101), and 
Otto {de Justin, Mart soriptit etdoctrina, p. 153,) this patris- 
tic doctrine of the spontaneity of the human will, has been 
traced to the Platonio philosophy as its source, it appears to 
have entirely escaped their notice, first, that it does not 
so closely ag^ree with Plato*s doctrine as is commonly supposed: 
secondly, that the belief in the free self-determination of the 
soul is an indisputable postulate of the universal, pure, human 
consciousness, and especially the true life-blood of the scrip- 
tural doctrine of salvation. It is superfluous to remark, that 
Justin himself makes the Old Testament the source o( the 
Platonic doctrine of freedom. Apol. 1, 44, p. 70, (p. 81, £.) 
nxArm itr»tr miria lx#^l*«y, Btit Y^Lvmirw va^k MmAttf r»u 
ir^«^9irtu Xa^uv Jn— a pHMsa^e which Horn so misunderstood, 
that he hax maintained, in referring to it, that Justin placed his 
doctrine of spotitaneity under the protection of Plato's iCgis. 

* Apol, 2, 7i p. 93, (p. 46, D.) 

*ApoL 1, 44, p. 70, (p. 82, A.B.) I • ^«|Ui» <ri^f •^n riSrSau rk 

fUf itXXm It^oy^mrrti ru B»H c»T»t rait luttXXivra/y vt» 9rni*rm* av- 
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tern of Fatalism, on the contrary, he prored to be ab- 
surd, and highly dangerous. For grant that there is 
a Fate, then this must stand in opposition to itself) 
as fbr as there is amongst men a mixture of good and 
evil ;^ Grod must be considered as a being who sub- 
mits to the course and change, and constantly repeat* 
ed dissolution of the original matter, and acts through- 
oot the whole, and in its individual parts, in all kinds 
of wickedness ; or the ideas of virtue and vice lose 
their truth, and all distinction between them becomes 
a mere shadow, — a sentiment which is the height of 
impiety and injustice.* The only fate which exists, 

9r^^t»v Xxaffrn iftei^^wfmi ftiXXovrt rSf afi^a^^mfy xa) rat ^ret^ 
utiTv xar* &|/«y rSv tr^etrrefiivatf etvavT^^tr^Mf im rv v^a^fiTtzS 
wtifcdtai tr^oXiytty its Ixfirattfn ««/ itvifi^nrt* aet ayatf vet 
ra»v avfi^eiva^v yifog, ietxwf^ on xeii «iX«» i^riy etvrS xati tf^ot' 
vaetrau e^vraHf. <-'' For when we say that future things have been 
foretold, we do not mean that they are the result of a fatal 
necesity; but since Ood foreknows all actions of men, and it Is 
his decree that each one shall receive, according to the desert 
of his deeds, and he will make an award upon this principle, 
he predicts it by the prophetic Spirit, always leading the hu- 
man race to attention and recollection, showing that they are 
the object of his care, and that he provides for them.*' — 1, 43, 
p. 68, sq. (p. 80, D.) 

^ ^ ^pol. 1, 4.% p. Ug, (p. 81, A.) A ^fui^ra ,...,& 
it fih ^fat9 ffWvieitaty ai il (paZXat, Itsrei rh inut^^ivn* etirietf (favXatv 
xati ivavria iaturr. 'or^alrrUffan Awa^«n$fitBat — "* If good and had 
were fated, . . . there would be neither good nor bad 
men ; for we demonstrate, that if fete were the cause of the 
bad, it would be doing things cd^ntrary to itself.'* 

^ ^pol, 2, 7, p. 93, (p. 46, A.B.) «}ri yd^ xaB* itftm^imv ^n- 

•««•/ r« yive/Attet tsr^af dfS'^aiwaav yUt^Bat, «} fAtiStf i7»«/ M* [^vrirri] 

•arat^u r^wofAiiiet lue,) iXXdiev/Atfat xai) aitalvafinet its va aiura &et . 

xet) atvrif rat Bii* itai ri rZf fitpeiv ^tee n T0v oXh if 

wdvfi xantie^ yttSfAtfaf n fitri^if tTvat xxx'mv fifiV d^tr^v, •«ri^ x»i 

9«^« viffatv eatip^avat hfamf xa) Xayat xaii vav9 Urt ** For if they, 

(the 8toic8,) say that the actions of men are fated, or that 
God is nothing more than the things which are always 
turned and changed, and dissolved into the same again, 
. . . and God himself exists in all evil, both in parts and 
in the whole — or that vice and virtue are nothing, which is con- 
trary to all sober thinking, and reason, and understanding.'*— 
1, 43, p. tiU, (p. 81, A.) 4 \x%7f» ri r^att^fiftim li^ai &Xti$h iTw, 
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and from which no one can escape, is this^ that good 
men will receive their merited reward, and in like 
manner the had their merited punishment.^ 



CHAPTER V. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE FALL OF CREATED RATIONAL 

FREE- AGENTS. 



ARTICLE 1. 
THE FALL OF AMOELS. 

The doctrine of evil angels interested the Fathers 
much more deeply than the doctrine of good angels. 
Several of them, who have said scarcely a word on 
the latter class of heiogs, seem as if they hardly knew 
where to stop in expatiating on the nature and actions 
of the former. They regarded the whole order of 
fallen spirits as engaged in conflict against Christianity ; 
in every emergency and crisis of the church they be- 
held; in the back ground, a host of insulting and per- 
secuting daemons ; and the heathen world formed 
in their eyes the very vestibule of Hell. Every 
seeming disturbance and confusion in the course of 
nature ; every (even the slightest) disorder of physical 

ATI oiVtf Urn a^trn au% »«««•, aXX« lil^if fAnn n aya^it n »««<b 
vafAtt^irtu, ^frr^, us ^ujKvvfiv « dxn^hs xiysy fiuy*rn «m'«/3i'« »mi 
aitxU lr/» — " Or that which was before said will appear true, 
that there is neither virtue nor vice, but they are only good 
and bad according to opinion, which, as true reason shows, is 
the height of impiety and injustice." 

* Apoh 1, 43, p. 69, (p. 81, A.) ufta^fAiniv ^afth •^a^a^etrn 
ravrnf ttvett, ra7( t« xcX« l»XiyBft,i94is rtt S^m Ivirifutt, k«i) t»7s 
ifiMMs ra hatriu «« cH^ta iir/;^i<^«. — '< But this we say is nn inevi- 
table fate, that there are suitable rewards for those who choose 
the good, and likewise condign wages for those who choose 
the contrary." 
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life, either among men or the inferior animals ; — sin 
itself^ in all the ramifications of depravity, were so 
many monuments of the ravages of Satan and his as- 
sociates. But we cease to wonder that the Fathers 
could take such gratification in constructing their 
daemonology (grotesque and extravagant as it often 
was in the highest degree) when we recollect how 
universal) in their times^ hoth among Jews and Gen- 
tiles^ was the helief in diemoniacal agency, — what 
ahundant confirmation of its wildest dreams, their un- 
bridled fancy might suppose was given in the Scrip- 
ture narratives of deemoniacal possession and Satanic 
temptations, — and how suitable to their prejudices the 
host of daemons might appear, for the substratum of a 
Theodicee. It never entered their minds^ that their 
favourite doctrine of daemons, with much that was re- 
volting to good taste, contained also many elements 
absolutely unchristian ; that it gave only a seeming 
assistance towards forming a Theodicee, inasmuch as 
it did not accomplish the solution of the complicated 
enigma, •* Whence and for what end is evil?" but only 
carried it back one step. Lastly, it was natural that 
this dogma, with the rich materials which the fancy of 
individual teachers supplied for its construction, should 
divide itself into an infinite number of modifications, 
although, on the other hand, a point of union was not 
wanting in which their divided opinions might meet. 
Thus, for example, the conviction was universal that 
Satan (like the other evil angels) had been originally 
good, and had fallen by an abuse of his freedom ; thus 
the fall of Satan is constantly separated from that of 
the other angels, and fixed at an earlier date ; and 
thus the origin of the daemons (or giants) is unani- 
mously deduced from the sexual union of good angels 
and the daughters of men. 

■ Tertullian*8 frank declaration is sufficient on tbis point, 

jlpol, c. 22, T. y. p. 48. Quomodo de angelis qiiibusdam sua 

sponte oorruptii oorrupttor gens dcemonum evasent damnata a 

deo cam generis auctoribus et cum eo quem diximus principe^ 

'Dud litems sanctas ordine cognoscitur. 
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Justin also holds these points in common with the 
church teachers. He considers the fall of the evil 
angels, whose existence is proved (in his opinion) by 
Scripture passages, such as Gen. iii. 1. Exod. vii. 22; 
viii. 7> 18 ; Is. xxx. 4 ; Zech. iii. 1 ; Ps. xcri. 5 ; Job 
i. 6.y as an entirely free act, a consequence of the abuse 
of the freedom of the will bestowed on all rational be- 
ings.^ He also distinguishes both as to its date and 
cause, the fall of Satan from that of the other angels. 
The former he makes contemporaneous with the sin of 
our first parents, and with Tatian,' Irenaeus/ Tertul- 
lian,^ and Cyprian,^ places its first outbreak in the pre-* 
concerted artful seduction of Eve. " Satan,'* he says, 
" one of the rulers of heaven, fell, when in the form of 
the serpent, he seduced Eve."^ But if this seduction 
can evidently be regarded only as an outward mani* 
festation of Satanic wickedness — if the outward act 
necessarily suppresses an inward root, if Satan must 
have fallen himself before he could effect the fall of 

^ Dial c. Tr. c. 79, p. 170, sq. (p. 305, D. 806, A. B.) 

* DiaL c, Ti.c 140, p. 231, (p. 37^ A.) gU aintf red Sw 
«i ^^tytm^KOfAivtt tut) ytvn^ofiuut o^ikm, tlri eiyyt\u itrt avS^ wiTm, 

tittttt (p«i9^ftTai.--.*' Those who are foreknown as beings who 
will become unrighteous, whether angels or men, become bad 
not owing to a fault on the part of Ood, but each one by his 
own fault becomes such as the event shows him to be.** 
3 Orat. c. Gr. c 7, p. 249, (p. 146, D. 147, A.) 

* Adv. fuBres, 3, 39, p. 222, 4, 78, p. 287. 

« Jdv. Marc, 2, 10, T. i. p. 69, de patient, c. 6, T. iv. p. 

71. 

^ De bono patient c 19, T. ii. p. 251, de »el. et Uvor, c. 4, 
p. 256. The Koran teaches the same doctrine, see Dettinger*s 
Beitr'dffe am einer Theologie dee Korans in der Tubinper 
Zeitsch.f. Theologie, 1837, IV. 3. 

7 DitU. c. Tr. c. 124, p. 217, (p- 363, D.) Jionr»t{Vs. Ixxxij. 
7,) . . . us etf rSf M^;^i9TM9 vrirrtTt «»• ^nXwrif .... r«y ^tH" 

TrSff'tf fAtydKtiVy ita r« tivotrX»vnf»t Tti* "Euxt. — *' It is Said (Ps. 
l](xxii. 7>) ' ye fall as one of the princes*,* that he may declare 
the fall of one of the princes, that is, of him who is called ser- 
pent, who fell with a great fall by the seduction of £ve.** 
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onr first parents — the question still remains, what did 
Justin regard as the peculiar internal principle of the 
Satanic fell? To this question he gives no direct 
answer ; yet as he imputes to Satan , as one of his ob- 
jects in seducing man, the suggestion and introduction 
of Polytheism, it may be confidently assumed that he 
considered pride, lusting after an apotheosis, as the first 
and fundamental sin of Satan. The Apologist affixes 
a later date to the original sin of the other angels, es- 
pecially of those whom God had employed as assis- 
tants in the govemment of the world, — and traces it^ 
evidently in dependance on Jewish tradition, to volup- 
tuousness. The angels he relates, according to ike 
Jewish explanation of Gen. vi. 1, being unfaithful to 
their calling, had intercourse with the daughters of 
men, and begat children, the so-called daemons.^ 

In this passage Justin distinguishes the daemons in 
a very marked manner; as &r as regards their person- 



^ Jpol 2, 5, p. 92, (p. 44, B.) «i iyytXat, va^a^Avrts rn^i 

•* Xtyifunt %*ifMns — The referenoe which Justin makes to 
Genesis vi. 1, is only an implied one. A defect of memory ac- 
counts for the remark of Baumgarten-Orusius (Lehrbueh der 
ehrist, Doffmengesehichte, II. 990,) that Trypho imputes to the 
blasphemous exposition of the Christians, the fanciful expla- 
nation of Oen. vi. which had been received by the Fathers from 
Judaism. Moreover, that Justin reckoned the souls of deceas- 
ed men among the race of Daemons as a sort of adopted brother- 
hood, an opinion favoured by Le Clerc, {histor, ecelet, duorum 
primorvm a Chr, u. teeuL p. 618.) Semler, {Geschiekie d» 
christL Glaubenalehre^ II. 79. Daniel, ( Tatianus der ApologeU 
195,) and Klee, {Lehrbueh der Dogmengeschichte, I. 266,) is 
neither demonstrable from Apol. I, 18, p. 54, (p. 66, B.) •/ 

fA»ft»Xn^vws xa} fitatWf^fUf xmXwt fravrif — " And the men who 
are seized and thrown down by the soiiis of the dead, who are 
universally called dasmoniacs and mad**— (for Justin in these 
words does not express his own views, but Uioseof the heathen) 
nor can it in any way be brought into unison with his repre* 
sentations elsewhere respecting the state of ungodly souls after 
their separation from the body.**— Z>ia2. c, Tr, c. 5, p. 107* 
(p. 223, B.) 
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ality, from the ikllen angels, — a distinction which he 
brings forward on other occasions^ — while, on the other 
hand, he mingles them completely with the latter, in 
whatever relates to their nature, attributes and agency. 
The daemons are the perfect reflection of their fa- 
thers the angels.* Satan shares in the properties of 
both ; his nature and agency are one with theirs ; 
with the exception that the seduction of our first pa- 
rents was his exclusiye w(»k, and that he knows no- 
thing of the Toluptuous emotions. This identity of 
the angels, the daemons and Satan^ in reference to their 
qualities and agency, is by no means accidental ; 
nor is it the mere product of the similarity of essence ; 
between these beings a peculiar social relation exists : 
Satan is the leader of the ang^ and daemons, and 
they are his host.^ But how this relation of subordi- 
nation was formed, whether the sinning angels after 
their fall voluntarily yielded to the superior power of 
Satan, or whether, as Lactantius assumes,^ their fail 
was owing to Satan's enticement^ Justin has not clearly 
expressed himself. 

In relation to the nature of the fallen angels, we 
cannot but anticipate that Justin would place them 
on the same low stage of created organization which 
he assigned to the good angels ;. we might also ex- 
pect that, with other teachers of the church, be would 



J j4pol. 2, 7, p. 93, (p. 4i», B.)— /WoA C Tr, c. 76, p. 173, 
(p. 302, A.) Ac. 

* Compare Apol. 1, 6, p. 46, (p. 66, D E.) with 2, 6, p. 92, 
(p. 44, B. C.) 

3 ^poi. 1, 28, p. 60, (p. 71, A. B.) ••«^' n/Kr» ; tt^x^yirns rSt 

XKxSf ^at/tifm iptf mmXeiTtn Dial. C Tr. c. 131, p. 2::3, (p. 

300, C.) rm tut/fftM ku) tnt ^v^»rmt rv ^larjStfXir. On two oc- 
casions he applies the title of Daemon to tsataii ; Coh, ad Gr. c* 
21, p. 22, (p. 19, D.) c. 38, p. 34, (p. 36, C.) 

* Institutt. divin. 2, 14. Origen. de prineip. proam. c. 6, 
T. 6, T. i. p. 48, apud plurimos ista habetar opinio, quod an- 
gelus fuerit iste diabolus et, apostata effectus, quam plurimos 
angelorum secum declinare persuaserit, qui et nunc usque an- 
gtli ipsius nuncupantur. See^ Ode Comment de Angelis, p. 
4U0, sq. 
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consider them as depressed by their fall to a still lower 
sphere of material and physical developement than what 
they held before. If the latter be not the fact, the 
former would be so much the more decided. The 
corporeity of the fallen angels, (a collective name for 
Satan, eril angels^ and daemons^) is grossly material 
and almost of human organization. The heathen 
idols represented their form;' they required and de- 
lighted in the greatest sensual pleasures. Their 
knowledge was very limited. Satan^ before the incarna- 
tion of Jesus, was not aware of his own eternal condem- 
nation, though this was already threatened in the Old 
Testament, because this threatening was veiled in 
parabolic language.' The contents of the Old Testa- 
ment were, for the most part, equally concealed from 
the daemons; for example, they knew not how to 
gather from it the real nature and destiny (the cruci- 
fixion) of the Messiah, since both were concealed un- 
der symbols. Their power had also its narrow creat- 

* Apol. 1, 9, p. 48, (p. 67, C. D.) &^ox» »*J ««e« '^«"''«. 
(the statues of the gods) yiwufiuv »«2 Stir /A^^pnt pbh t)f^vtT» 

^ Jrem ado, hoiret. 6, 26, p. 324. uttXZf I nft^ltti l^«, Hu 
*tf« ^)v vnt rS «»(/» ira^WTitif Si^wrt iriXfitn^t* a (rar(tf»s ^Xttf^n- 
fin^M m SiflK, Srt f^tiiivu itHtf avr«ttTJfv x«r««^«#vy, quuaiam et 
iu parabolij* et allegoriis a propheiis de eo sic dictum est. 
"Justin has well remarked that before the coming of the Lord 
Satan never dared to blaspheme God, inasmuch as he was not 
yet aware of his condemnation, because it was spoken of by 
the prophets in parables and allegories." This expression, 
which is found in none of Justin's extant writings, and must, 
therefore, belong to one that is lost ; probably his Treatise 
against Marcion, is cited by two later writers, besides Irenaeus ; 
by Andrew, Archbishop of Caesaria in Capadocia, in his Cow- 
ment. in apooal. Joan, c 34. Serm, 12, and c. 60. Serm. 21, 
(in opp. Chrysostom. ed. Fref. ad M. 1697, T. II. p. 640, 689), 
?Sq ^7 0®cumeniu8 in his Commeitt. in I Pet. 6. 8. (Par. 
1631. T. 11. p. 624. But the parabolic passages of the Old 
Testament, from which Satan was unable to learn his repro- 
bation, are in part named by Oecumenius, and in part indi- 
cated by Justin himself, in his Dialogue with Trypho; c. Tr. 
C- 9i, p. 189, (p. 319, B.)-c. 112, p. 205, (p. 339, A.) 
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ed limits. Though they could do much, yet they 
failed in the main design of their efforts.^ Their 
rage, directed against Christianity^ was powerless in its 
assault on the pillars of the church. They tried in 
Tain to prevent Christ from heing known and heliey- 
ed on among men ;^ in rain they forbade the reading 
of the books of the prophets, of the Sybill and of Hy-r 
staspes ;' in spite of all their arts of seduction an 
innumerable company of men were converted from the 
corruption of their lives to the purity of Christian 
morals/ Christ overcame the daemons of Damascus, 
even when a child.^ The attempt of Satan to tempt 
him in the wilderness entirely failed;^ before the 
mere name of Jesus the daemons trembled $'' they 

' Jpol. ^ 54, p. 75, sq. (p. 89, B. D. E.)— I, 65, p. 76, (p. 
90, B.) The Fathers, it is true, ascribe to the dsmons in- 
telligence in various measures and degrees, and especially a 
knowledge of future events; but they all agree in regarding 
this knowledge as uncertain and liniited, and never rising to 
prophetic power, in the strict sense. Ihese sentiments are. 
briefly, but well expressed, by Lattautius and Theodoret. The 
former thus expresses himself, (^Insilutt. divin, 2, 14,) Sciunt 
iJli quidem futura multa, sed non omnia quippe quibus peni- 
tus consilium dei scire non licet, et ideo solent responsa in 
ambig^os exitus temperare. The latter speaks of them in still 
more restrictive terms, {Comment, in Ezech. 21, 22, T. II. p. 
843, — ^^tonxet itiiitm, Srt rit IffcfAUvt iiStt •* i»ifi»vt( 7rmfft, xara^. 
Tcx^Z^M'**** )) riif tr^ayf/iarMV 9^»>Ayei9 itrtx^ftu^t' Kui iort ^U »ri 
x«Si&Sv ^i^Bfratf 9'§XXuins ^l ftm) ^tafiM^T»vwft. Compare lierm. 

pastor. 2, 10, T. I. p. 97 Minuc Fel. Oct. c. 27, p. 101, sq. 

TertuIL j4pol. c. 22, T. V. p. 49, sq — Origen, c. Ceh, 4. S2, 
T. I p. 672. 7, 5, p. 697 — Clem, recognitt. 4, 21, T. I. p. 636 
Cyprian, de idol venvt. c. 7, T. II. p. 13. 

* ^pol. 1, 67, p. 77, (p. 91, C.) Compare Dial, c. Tr. 121. 
p. 214, (p. 360, A.) 

» ^pol. l,44,p. 70, (82, C.) 

* Apol, 1, 10, p. 49, (p. 58, D.)— I, 14, p. 61, (p. 61, B.) 
DiaL c. Tr. c. 83, p. 181, (p. 309, D. 310, A,) 

* Dial. 0. Tr. c. 78, p. 176> (p. 304, D.) 

6 Dial. 0. Tr. c. 103, p. 198, sq. (p. 331, C)— c. 125, p. 218, 
(354, D. 366, A.) 

7 Dial. 0. Tr. c 30, p. 128, (p. 247, C.)— c. 121, p. 214, (p. 
350, B.) 
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gave way to adjuTation in this name;^ they have 
power only over those men who live in a state of 
careless security, neglectful of their salvation.^ 

In reference to their moral nature^ Jiistin considers 
the fallen angels, (taking the name collectively,) from 
the instant of their fall, as personal cono^etes df all 
that is hase or worthless ; he believes that ail their 
thoughts and endeavours are turned towards evil; that 
they are the instigators and promoters of every mischief 
in the physical and moral world. Destitute of all fear of 
God,' they have committed the numberless abominations 
which the Mythology of the Greeks falsely attriboted to 
the gods, or sons of the gods.^ Their hand is at work 
when men like Socrates are seen in prisoa, or, on 
the contrary, Sardanapalus, Epicurus, and others of 
that sort, living in luxury and splendour.^ And as 
they are themselves depraved and godless, so it is their 
ceaseless effort to draw men in the same direction.^ 
They have a share in all the crimes committed by 
men.'' War, murder, adultery, excesses of all kinds 

* Apol 2, 6, p. 93, (p. 45, A.)— 2, 8, p. 94, (p. 46, D.) 
^Dial. e. Tr. c. 30, p. 128, (p. 247, C)— c 76, p. 173, (p. 
302, A.) c. 85, p. 182, (p. 311, B.)— c. 121, p 214, (p. 350, B.) 

' Apol. 1, 14, p. 61, (p. 61, B.) ;^«^Sfyr«i 9rafT»t']»us cvk tv^, 
09 U9 u*^ fni »uruwmln^i»t dytft^oftiwug. 1, 58, p. 7{^i (p« i^^> 

^ Dial, c. Tr. c. 30, p. 128, (p. 247, C.) 

* Apol 1, 21, p. 66, (p. 67, D.) 1, 25, p. 6», (p. 69, C.) 
2, 5, p. 92, Cp. 44, C.) 2, 10, p. 95, (p. 48, D.) Apol, 1, 5, 
p. 46, (p. 65, D.) 

* Apol. 2, 7, p. 93, (p. 45, D.) 

s Dial. 0. Tr, c. 116, p. 209, (p. 344, A.) — de resurrect, c. 
1 , p. 588, D. iTet^h ar^XXv; o itrtKetfAtvo; ^aXtfiSv v iravtr»i, 

wurtffTtvMTeis hct rnrus riis vrifrtatg airetyiy^i ir^of H r^g iTiCrus 
trt 7va fth ^t^rtuffotfft' aifttynaln ttvai f*»t ^o»^, &.C. — " And be- 
cause the adversary desists not to attack many, but employs 
many and various schemes to ensfiare them, against those who 
have believed, that he may seduce them from the faith, and 
against those who are yet unbelievers, that they may not be- 
lieve, it .seems to me necessary/' &c. 

' Dial. c. Tr. c. 94, p. 191, (p. 322, A.) ^»yfiecr» iS Spws, 
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are institigated by them.^ They are assisted in tbeir 
evil doings by bad laws, and like-minded men, especi- 
ally the magicians.' Their designs in general against 
mankind are to draw them off from the service of their 
Creator^ and to make them vassals to themselves.' 
They prosecute this object in a twofold manner, by 
the spread of infidelity and superstition.^ Those men 
who have a heart and susceptibility for the contempla- 
tion of the supersensual they entangle in impious 
theories^ such as have been framed by the heretics 
Simon, Menander^ Marcion, Yalentinus, Basilides, 
and Saturninus^ and others ; those, on the contrary, 
who know not how to rise above the objects of sense 
they seduce into idolatry.^ In order to bring men in- 
to personal subjection, they set machinery of various 



<* The bites of the serpent, which are evil deeds, idolatries, and 
other unjust acts.'' 

' Apol. 2, 5, p. 92, (p. 44, B.) 

* Apol. 2, 9, p. 95, (p. 48, A.) 

' Jpol. 1, 6, p. 46, (p. 66, A.) I, 26, p. 60, (p. 69, D.) 

* Dial. c. Tr, c. 7«, p. 176, (p. 304, D.) Magic was al- 
ways looked upon in the ancient church as an iuvention of 
daemons, and magicians as Satan*s shield- hearers. See Ter- 
tullian, ^pol. c. 23, T. V. p. 50. Minuc Fel. Octav. c. 26, p. 
99. Origen c. Cels, T, 69, T. I. p. 743. Lactaiit. InstituU. 
divin. 2, 14, 16. Compare Mayer historia Diaboli (Kd. 2, 
Tubing. 1780.) p. 612. How natural was it for Justin to see 
in the Egyptian conjurors who withstood Moses, the organs 
of Satan ! 

' ApoL I, 68, p. 78, (p. 92, B.) ix &kX» n &y»ySZofTat 
•I Ai^f^iyM ZaifMvtf, n irdyetv rig AvB^a^ug &9ro rS fraiiiravrtff 

rv; %i iir) Btu^ietf Beittv i^fAwvreit v9n»x^tv»fTi$ ^» fiJi Xtytrftiv 
ffti^^na xa) xa^xfif xatav'aBii /3i«v 2;^«f0-iy hs i^ifiettiv ifitfitikXitvtv. 
'* For the beings denominated daemons use their utmost ef- 
forts to lead men away from God their Maker and his first- 
begotten Chritit. Tliose who cannot rise above the earth they 
have fastened, and still fasten down, by earthly objects and the 
works of their own hand ; but those who are addicted to specu- 
lation on divine things they urge forward into impiety, un- 
less they have a sound judgment, and a life pure and well-re- 
gulated." 
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kinds in motion; visions, magical illusions^ and spells, 
threats and tortures.* The work they most zealously 
laboured at, and also the most mischievous, >vas the 
introduction and spread of idolatry. After the first 
attempt of that kind in Paradise by Satan, it was 
principally by means of the daemons and their fathers 
that idolatry was propagated over the world. By 
personal apparitions and optical illusions, they ter* 
rified the spirits of men, who could not bring to the 
test of reason appearances and phantasms of that kind, 
so that not detecting their daemonical nature, th«y at^ 
tributed to them the rank and dignity of gods.* Ac- 
cordingly, they had statues^ and temples ;* they re- 
ceived from their irrational devotees sacrifices and 
supplications, incenses and libations.^ These are the 
gods whom the heathens honour ; the names of the 
gods are their proper names; for men have named 
the gods according to their own choice and suggestion.^ 
The reason why the fallen spirits have claimed such 
divine honours, an assumption for making wliich they 
may fairly be set on a level with robbers,^ is, next to 

^ Apol. \y \A, p. 51, (p. 6l, A.) — Aye^pi^evrat t;^9t* vftat 
)vXvf tea) v^tt^iragy x«) vtotI /u.\v V iv&t^aiv i9ri<pavAaSj frovi Y etZ 

%ta fAayixSv f^o^Sv x^^°*^vTeti v-dvTafy &c. 2, 5, p. 92, ( p. 

44, B.)->irg«0-i7/ Xoitroy vc tttB^ucrettv yivo; iatvroTs i^vA.o.-ff'av, ^rct 

xa) BvfAtafjta^ruv xeti fVfivUf. On Psemons as the authors of 
dreams, see Thilo cod. apocryph, JV. T. I 625. 

* JpoL 1, 5, p. 46, (p. 55, D. E.) ri vraXauv'^iiif^evss 0etZX»t, 
iTiipetsetets ^eir,ca fitvai .... (pofLfif^a ai^^uv'eis t-ev^nv^ 
tits KOtret^XaynMat rcvg et >9ytf «r«j yivc}4.%y>ots ^^o^ets evx tx^ivoVj 
aXXa, Ji« evitr,^9rafiJt,ivot xat /uii W(S»/u.ivot, ^otifAovag tuen ^avXcvf^ 
Bievs <r^6Vuv9fca^»v xet) i^o/Aari txa^ov T^eofiyo^tuov^ o'^rt^ txa^ts 
atfT^ rci» ieuftivuv lrtB-tr». 

» Apol. 1, 9, p. 48, (p. 67. C. D.) 

* Apol, 1, 62, p. 80, (p. 94, E.) 

» Apol 1. 12, p. 60, (p. 59, D.)— 1, 62, p. 80, (p. 94, E.) 

« Apol. 1, 5, p. 46, (p. 65, E.)— 2, 6, p. 92, (p. 44, C.) 

7 Tatian Orai. o. Gr. c. 18, p. 269, p. 157, C.) • Betv/iatrni^ 

Teir«: *l9VTivef i^BSf \lli<pmr,ffiv Uixifcii reus ^^cet^fifiUevs XtfraTg, 

M'e believe tbat we are not mistaken in supposing that Justin 

compares the deemons, in the above mentioned sense^ to r« b- 
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their pride, their insatiable desire for offerings fitted 
to gratify the senses ; for they require such engage- 
ments, since they are slaves to the goadings of criminal 
desires,* 

Every thing which molests them in these gratifica- 
tions, or tends to diminish the honours paid to them ; 
all persons who live in faithful dependence on the 
true God, according to the prescriptions of the Logos, 
and avoid evil, they persecute with hatred, imprison- 
ment, and death.^ For this reason they were inimi- 
cal to Socrates, and at last accomplished his death ;' 
for the same reason, they brought hatred and destruc- 
tion on the Stoics, and put to death Heraclitus, and 
not long ago Musonius.* But their revenge fell most 
heavily on the Christians. After labouring in vain 
to crush the cause of the Gospel in its birth, — after 
being mortified by witnessing the fruitlessness of their 
attempts in caricaturing the life of Christ, and the 
usages of the Church, by the myths and ceremonies 
of heathenism,^ and in bringing Christ to crucifixion 
by means of the Jews,^ they strove to obtain com- 
pensation for their failures by the persecution of the 
Christians. They awarded the punishment of death 
to the reading of the prophetic scriptures ; they slan- 
dered the lives of Christians by insulting and reckless 
reports, and incessantly hurried them to violent deaths, 
by the instrumentality of credulous and licentious 
men, especially of those in judicial stations. They 
even strove to get departed souls into their power. 

bers, though the connection in which the Fragment stands in 
Justin, does not directly favour it. We support our opinion 
by the circumstance that Tatian himself, on one occasion, 
(Orat. c. Gr. c. 12, p. 254, [p. 151, D.] calls the daemons 

^ ^P^'^^* ^' P- ^2, (p. 44, B.)-— ^t;^T«» met) ^vfuttfUruv zcti 

Apol 2, 8, p. 94, (p. 40, C.)-2, 10, p. 95, p. 48, C.) 
Apol, l,6,p. 46, (p. 56, A.) ' 

* Apol, 2, 8, p. y4, (p. 46, A. B.) 

* V. Book IV. ch. 3, art. 2. 
« Apol. 1, 63, p. 81, (p. ^G, A.) 

VOL. II. U 
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The foregoing representation appears grotesque and 
strange, as long as we view it in its immediate rela- 
tion to the fallen angels^ the daemons ; bnt it bears the 
impress of deep internal truth as soon as it is recog- 
nised and contemplated as the fresh lively expression 
of real circumstances. It reflects the historical dark 
vision of a world estranged from what is divine, and 
sunk in superstition and wickedness ; it exhibits the 
infernal striving of darkness against the Gospel. If 
Justin erred in considering these circumstances as en- 
tirely the operation of personal angelic beings, of dee- 
mon-powers, he erred in the spirit of his times^ and 
for the (supposed) glory of God ; but his delineation 
is not entirely the empty sport of a restless fancy ; 
he painted, as we have said, what he saw and expe- 
rienced in actual life. 

Finally, if we cast a glance at the origin of the 
dogma under consideration^ it strikes us at once, that 
it is composed of various materials. Scriptural and 
non- scriptural^ Jewish and Gentile elemenfs^ contribute 
to its formation. In this dogma, to a degree we find 
in no other, the Christian soil was overrun with 
plants of foreign origin. This has never escaped 
observation ; rather, indeed, it has been pushed to an 
extreme, and that has been considered of foreign 
growth which might have been plainly seen was in- 
digenous. This remark applies especially to the Pla- 
tonic' and Ebionitish* ingredients which have been 
sought for in this dogma« Neither Platonism nor 



^ Platonic ingredients have been assumed, especially by 
Hahii, {de Piatonismo theol. vet. cedes, doct. p. 13,) Werns- 
d irflF, {de commercio angelorum cumfUiahus hominum ab Judms 
et patribus platonizantibus credito. Viteb. 1742, p. 2, 9, 16,) and 
l^rucker, (hint. crit.phVos* T.III. p 377.) The Platonism which 
Baumgarten-Crusiiis {Lehrbuch d. christl. Dogmengeschichte^ 
11. .Q90,) finds in the patristic dsemonologry is highly refined, 
'* The Platonism which Keil denies in this representation is 
not direct, but lies in the sentiment, that the daemons are sup- 
pr>sed to have fallen by an inclination to the worldly and 
earthly." 

- Credner*s Beitr'dge zur Elnleitun^, I. 98. 
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Ebionitism had really a share in its formation. Not 
Piatonism ; for the corporeity of Angels and of 
Daemons, which has been traced to it, is inrolved in 
the idea of beings created and propagated like man- 
kindy and in the scriptural accounts of the appear- 
ance of Angels ; not to mention that Plato's daemons 
possessed aetherial bodies, a distinction which Justin 
did not claim for his spirits. Moreover, the legend of 
the angelic human origin of daemons, when it extend- 
ed its roots into the heathen world, must rather be 
regarded as a segment of the heathen mythology, than 
as borrowed from the Platonic philosophy; (Plato 
took the greater part of what he says about daemons 
in his philosophy from the current legends of his 
times, in the spirit of mythological fiction), but had 
its true origin in the scriptural passage. Gen. yi. 2, ac- 
cording to the ancient reading of the LXX. oi dyyeXot 
ro\J ^fou, a passage which, with the single exception of 
Julius Africanus,^ has been understood by all the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers of the intercourse of angels* 
with the daughters of men. Lastly, belief in the 
personal identity of evil angels and daemons, with 
the popular diyinities of heathenism, which Justin 
shared with the whole ancient Church, could not 
originate in the Platonic philosophy, since Plato's 
daemons, which are certainly connected with the po- 
pular divinities, are quite different beings from those 
whose existence was admitted by Christians. The 
former were ministers of the higher gods, the latter 
were enemies of the supreme. Moreover, Justin re- 
peatedly and expressly grounds his belief on a biblical 



^ Routh*8 ReliquuB Saoi'a, II. p. 127, 8q> 

^ That Justia was accLuainted with the Apocryphal book of 
Euoch, (which was used by many of the Fathers, and treated 
by Tertulliaa as an inspired book,) and made use of it for 
that legend, as Corrodi, (krit Geschichte dea Chiliaamusy II. 73, 
Versuch einer Beleuchtung der Getch. desJudiachen und Christ- 
lichen BibUcanons, I. 168,) and Gfrdrer {Geschichte des Ur- 
chrittenthufM, II. 38,) suppose, is in the highest degree im« 
probable. 
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passage, Ps. xcvi. 5.' And apart from this, the im- 
moralities and enormities which the heathen mytho- 
logy narrates of the gods, must confirm the belief in 
the identity of these gods and the demons. For 
with these yery immoralities and enormities the Fa- 
thers held the faUen angels chai^eable. On this 
point Athenagoras expresses himself in no roondabout 
terms.^ 

In his Diemonology (the word daemon is here used 
in a more confined sense, exclusiye of Satan) Justin 
certainly approached nearer to Ebionitism than to 
Platonism ; in many points he perfectly agreed with 
the former, especially in regarding the diemons as the 
offspring of intercourse between angels and women,' 
—in ascribing to them several wants, such as a longing 
for sacrifices, libations and incense^ — and in deducing 
from this longing, their endearour to draw men off 
from God, ana make them their own vassals, and as 
the means for this end, employing threatenings and 
tortures, and visionary appearances, especially by 
night ;' also in regarding the daemons as the princi- 
pal authors of physical and moral evil in the world,^ 
in ascribing to them a particularly glowing hatred 
against the Christians, and yet being subject to their 
power.'' But this coincidence of views, very far from 

* Diaf, c, Tt, c. 83, p. 181, (p. 309, D.) i fifiirt^tt 'Jfiruf . 

rnt >tX4ntt nai rns fttruwiat 9r^tt rat t^Tnn airavra, «rv rat itu/ti^ 

73, p. 170, (p. S98. C.)— c TJ, p. 177. (p. 306, B.)--de resur- 
reel, c. 5, p. 690, B. 

^ Legat. p, ChrisL c 2G, p. 304, (p. 29, C.)^'ris fihWifufaf 

Ol /ikv yk^ &9roTifAf9^i rii ect^eTa. ct Tt^) rhv Victv ei il lyxovrMatv 

3 Ciem. homil 6, 13, T. I. p. C77. 

* Homil. 11, lr>, p. f)95, sq. 

» HomiL 9, U, sq. p. 683, 11, 16, p. 696. 
« Homil. 8, 14, p. 677, 8, 17, p. 6/8, 9, 8, p. 681,9, U, p. 
683, 11, 16,p.69t. > » > F 

» llomil, 9, 8, |. 6J1, 9, 19,21, p 684, sq. II, 16f f 636. 
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being a one-sided relation of dependance, is merely 
the natural product of the inevitable influence which 
the prevailing dsemonology of the times exercised 
equally on Justin and the Ebionites. As the doctrine 
of deemons, after it had formed itself out of the chaos 
of discordant elements in which it was involved, hito 
a kind of Organism, assumed a fixed, definite form, 
and concentered in itself a series of representations, 
the total of which expressed its peculiar, essential, 
unalterable substance ; — an elementary dsemonology 
was delivered traditionally to the Fathers, which they 
had only individually to animate, amplify, or modify. 
These traditional elements are the points in which 
Justin and the Ebionites meet ; the representations 
are common to both, which form the original type of 
the doctrine of the church respecting daemons.^ Be- 
yond this their agreement does not extend: their 
path separates when an individual personal form is 
given to the traditionary elements. 

Justin had absolutely nothing of what is pecu- 
liar to the Ebionitish dsemonology. He did not 
adopt the grounds on which the Ebionites explain 
the (sexual) fall of the angels, namely, the attempted 
assumption of a human nature by these beings> in the 
originally praiseworthy attempt to amend and correct 
by their personal presence the ungrateful and God- 
forgetting human race.* He knew nothing of the 

^ These representations are giren in substance in all the 
other teachers of the church, who have specifically treated of 
the doctrine of daemons. Compare Athenag. leg, p. Christ. 
c. 24, p. 303, (p. 27, D.) c 26, p. 304, (p. 29, B.) c 27, p. 
306, (p. 30, D.)— Minuc. Fel. Octav. c. 26, sqq. p. 98, sqq.^ 
Tertull. de habU. mulUbr, c 2, T. iii. p. 29, sq. — -de spectac. c. 
10, T. iv. p. 104. — Apol. c. 22, T. v. p. 48, sqq.— Cyprian, de 
idol, vanit, c 6, sq. T. ii. p. 12, sq — Clem. Strom. 3, 7, 59, 

T. ii. p. 246 Orlgen c. CeU, 3, 29, T. i. p. 466, 3,37, p. 471, 

4, 32, p. 626, 4, 92, p. 672, 8, 36', p. 769, exhort, ad mart. c. 
46, p. 303, sq. — Lactant. instituit, iUvin. Z, My sqq. 4, 27, 5, 

2! Cyrill. euiv. Julian. 1, 4, T. vi. p. 626.— -Stephan. Qebar. 

in Phot. bibl. cod. 232, T. ii. p. 289. 

' Homil. 8, 12, sq. p. 676, sq. 
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arts by ^ich the Ebionites supposed that the 
daughters of men oonstanil j oaptiTSted and delighted 
these fallen angels — the presentation to their paramours 
of metals and precious stones, and the treasures of the 
earth — the instructing of them in their use — ^the 
manufacturing of the treasures, in the melting of 
metals and the colours of clothes — their devotedness to 
objects of luxury — ^their initiation into the mysteries 
of astronomy, Sec} He is yeiy far from giving (like 
the Bbionites) hearenly manna to the progeny of 
angels and women, though only from necessity, and 
of deducing from the bestial sarageness and ineatiabi« 
lity of these beings not appeased by this heavenly fare, 
the introduction of (according to the Ebionitish mora- 
lity) the unlawful and abominable use of animal food.' 
He is a stranger to the occasion to which the Ebionites 
attribute Noah's deluge — and to the laws to which 
they subject the remaining soids of the Oiants, after 
the restoration of the human race ;^ he is equally a 
stranger to the particular method by which ikej sup- 
posed the connection of daemons with men was ac- 
complished, and especially with their souls.^ Lastly^ 
he utters not a word of the possible continued inter* 
fusion ( Ferschmelzung) of diemons with human souls 
afler death, and the intolerable agony resulting fr(M& 
it ; and he knows nothing of the mysterious magical 
power over daemons^ which the Ebioiiites, according 
to their ascetic notions, attribute to fasting and absti- 
nence.^ Not the ^adow of a reason is left £oi con- 
sidering Justin's daemonology to be of an EbionitiA 
cast We might far sooner expect to find (if it were 
at all possible) Ebionitism in the dsemonological re- 
presentations of other Fathers. More than one of 
these approaches much nearer the Ebionites on this 
subject than Justin. Athenagoras may be adduced 

1 HomU. 8, 14, p. 677. * HamU. 8, 15, p. 677- 

^ Homil. 8, 17, sqq. p. 678. 

* HomU. 9, 9, sq. p. 681, sq. 9, 15, p. 683, 11, 15, p. 696. 
^ l/omil' 9, 9, sq. p. 682. 
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as an instance. He not merely held, like the Ehio- 
nites, that the individuals with whom the angels had 
intercourse were virgins, but agrees with them still 
further in calling the progeny of this unnatural union 
Giants, and distinguishing the daemons as their 
souls.^ 



ARTICLE 11. 

THB FALL OF MAN. 

In no doctrine does the difference of dogmatical 
Tiews, which even in the first ages of Christianity 
separated the Greek from the Latin or Western Church, 
stand forth more prominently than in that of the sin 
of man, and in the points closely connected with it. 
This difference was unquestionably brought into direct 
and irreconcilable opposition by Augustin ; but al- 
ready the sentiments of TertuUian, and his immediate 
Bnccessors in the Western Church, differed, in very im- 
portant respects, from the convictions of the Greek 
Fathers, especially those of Alexandria. The former, 
indeed, by no means denied the freedom of the will to 
fallen man, and were as little disposed to deny that he 
had a natural susceptibility for good and moral capa- 
bility, but yet they already taught a physical propaga- 
tion of sin from Adam to all his descendants by natu- 
ral descent, and a proportional participation of indivi- 
dual descendants in the guilt of their progenitor; 
while the Greek Fathers regarded the sin of the indi- 
vidual as an act of his pure free-will, and reckoned 
among the consequences of Adam's disobedience little 
more than physical death, (the Alexandrian Fathers 
not even this), the domination of Satan and the easier 
seduction of mankind. When, at a later period^ Au- 
gustin and Pelagius equally believed that the ancient 

^ LeguUp, ChrUt, & 24, p. 303, (p. 27, D. 28, A.) c. 25, p. 
303, (p. 28. B.) 
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church- teachers were in agreement with their theories, 
and appealed to them as authorities, they had hoth 
eyidentlj fallen into an egregious error ; hut the Greek 
Fathers might, with incomparahlj greater right, hare 
numbered among their ancestors Pelagius than thej 
could Augustin. These Fathers expressed themselves 
respecting the condition of man after the fall, rery 
frequently, in a manner that by no means allows us to 
classify their sentiments under the broad title of 
the so-called later Semipelagianism, but we cannot 
help recognizing in them a pure Pelagian tincture. 
The Fathers, indeed, had not yet become downright 
Pelagians; they had only spun some of the threads 
which Pelagius afterwards wove into his system ; to 
this system, as a system, they showed the same dis- 
approbation which was expressed by the later church. 
And though a bare subterfuge remains to excuse all 
sentiments of a Pelagian cast, by attributing them to 
inaccuracy of language, and thus making them ortho- 
dox in spite of themselves, yet, on the other hand 
again, it is true that mere incautious, apologetic, or 
polemical zeal, has given to many a sentence the 
strong Pelagian colouring which it wears. 

Justin, one of the Pelagianising Greeks, deduces, 
like all the Fathers, the historical existence of sin 
from the unfaithfulness of the first man in Paradise, 
and this un&ithfulness again, from the cunning wick> 
iOdness of Satan, who, under the form of a serpent, se- 
duced Eve. In various forms we meet with the sen* 
timent, ^' Disobedience and transgression were intro* 
duced by an animal."^ The unfaithfulness into 
which our first parents sufiFered themselves to be se- 
duced by Satan was twofold, — in part disobedience, 

> Dial e, Tr. c. 112, p. 205, (p. 339, B.) •» tutrmXtv^ rU 

IriiSi Tn \mif Uv/^iiv. (Numb. xxi. 8.)— << For not forsakiDg 
God, he persuaded the people to hope in that animal by 
which transgression and disobedience had been introduced.** 
— o. 100, p. 106, (p. 327, C.) li ti«i TW Spins va^c**^ rhf «W^* 
tXmfiu^Q. 103, p. 199, (p. 331, C.) 
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inasmuch as they ate of the forbidden fruit,* — in 
part the belief of falsehood, since they were induced 
by the delusive address of the serpent, " If ye hearken 
to me, and transgress God's command, ye shall be as 
gods/' to believe in the existence of many gods, and 
in the possibility of their own deification.* As the 
immediate consequences of this twofold aberration, 
the seducer who, from this act, received the names of 
Satan, Devil, Serpent,^ misanthropic and envious 
Daemon,* Foe of Humanity,^ and Father of Lies,® suf- 
fered expulsion from heaven,^ and was pronounced 
accursed ;^ while those whom he seduced were ejected 

1 Dial. c. Tr. c. 81, p. 179, (p- 308, A.)— c. 94, p. 191, 
(p. 322, A.)— c 124, p. 217, (p. 353, D.) 
^ Coh, ad Gr. c. 21, p. 22, (p. 19, D. E.) I ^ih Mrars rahs 

S(0<, Bt»o$ iffAot^atv rnit fih Svrxg, ?r» cl eif^^^anrst 0if|Sivrir »m) 
iri^vg iJ9at^iovg »aii i»ur4Ug Si/iarda/ yMt^ai ^loug VittwHet . • 
. . TLetcrS'ifTtg rtivuv cl Sif^soizroi rS nvr»rnftiri ittifittvi xrni Bt»Z 
va^mKWtu roXfitn^eiifrtg, i|^XS«v rv wa^tthtau. — " God knew 
that the first generations of mankind remembered the de- 
lusion by which the misanthropic daemon contrived to delude 
them, when he said to them, If ye obey me in transgress- 
ing the command of God, ye shall be as gods, speaking of godg 
that were not In existence, that men, supposing that other 
gods existed, might believe that they themselves could become 
gods. Therefore men (our first parents) being the dupes of 
the deceiving daemon, and daring to disregard God, were ex- 
pelled from Paradise/*— c. 38, p. 34, (p. 36, C.)— Theophilus 
of Antioch, iad Autol.2, 28, p. 368, [p. 104, A. B.]) Cyrill of 
Alexandria, (^adv» Julian. 1. 3, T. VI. p. 91, D.) and Epipha- 
nius, (adv. hares. 37, 1, T. I. p. 268,) were led by Gen. iii. 5, 
according to the hXX., to believe that the first human beings 
were seduced by Satan into a belief in polytheism. 

« Coh. ad Gr. c. 28, p. 28, (p. 28, B.)^ApoL 1, 28, p. 60, 
(p. 71, A.)— i?»a/. e. Tr. c 103, p. 198, sq. (p. 331, A—C) 

• Coh.adGr, c. 21, p. 22, (p. 10, D.) i furA^^mwcg )«;^f 
— c. 38, p. 34, (p. 36, C) ^»»t*H 'nifu/K 

^ Coh. ad Gr. c. 28, (p. 28, B.) i;^^^^; rns it^^ttrirnrog. 

• Coh. ad Gr. c. 21, p. 22, (p. 20, B.) ^ihw »«mV 
' Coh. ad Gr. o. 28, (p. 28, B.) 

• Dial. c. Tr. c. 79, p. 177, (p. 306, A.)— c- 91, p. 189, 
(p, 319, B.)-c, 112, p. 205, (p. 339, A.) 
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from paradise/ and made subject to Satan and 
death.* These consequences of the jBrst sin, and 
with them sin itself^ continue to be the lamentable lot 
of all men. Every man li«s under the power of sin ; 
CTerj man suffera the attacks of Satan ; erery man 
tastes the bitterness of death. Justin depicts, in striking 
colours, the universalitj of sin. ^' The whole human 
race,**' says he, ^' stand, according to the law of Moses, 
tinder the curse ; for every one is declared to be cursed 
who keepeth not what is written in the book of the law. 
And no one hath done everything perfectly . . . some 
have kept the law more or less than others. But if 
evidently the curse falls on those who are under the 
law^ since they have not entirely kept it ; will not 
all heathens be much more under the curse, who 
serve idols, and are slaves to unnatural and all oihsx 
vices?" By death, whose existence and dominion 
Justin dates from Adam's fall^ he understands the col- 

* Coh. ad Gr. {^21, p. 22, (p. 20, A. B.) itM^^uns «/ i^i>d^«. 
tri • • • i^^^of rS «r«^ft)i/«ir rS^tr 0f:/Mir«i rSv Si^ry/H^m^ipAiy 
ftn»tri y% wm^m d(5 fi^ iTmm Bttius Wi»»vt hht^Q^ifrtt- Ov yit^ 

ff^t» «i», 3i2«^««ir trtj «XX« Tifut^ia.9 tturtS^t itrdyM* htuumt' 
'£K/3Xi}Sorff VMVfiir ri wet^tUu »«2 elifutm^ Imk Win -wm^iu^ 

^mt ti9M, T0 tUv SiSt SvofAM »tu r»T( fiura retvra f^ aitrSif y%f»f»>U6H 
af^^tiirttt ir«^i2«^«». Atlrn roitvf m'^eirfi ^if) ^tih -^lu^t ^oevvw- 
^i»f &9ri rS ^iv^w trar^fg &(x^9 %cr;^nnvtm. — '* Then (the hu- 
man pair) being persuaded, departed from paradise* remenu 
bering the name of gods, but no longer being taught by 
God that there were no other gods. For it was not just 
chat they who did not keep the first oommandment, which 
was easier to keep, should be taught any longer, but rather 
that they should receive condign punishment. Being there- 
fore expelled from paradise, and thinking that they were ex- 
pelled only for disobedience, not knowing that it was also be- 
cause they belieyed that there were gods who did not really 
exist, they gave the name of gods to men who were born of 
them after these events. This first false imagination concern- 
ing gods took its rise from the mendacious father." 

« Dial, c. Tr, c. 81, p. 17», (p. 308, A.)— c 100, p. 196, 
(p. 327, C.) £0« . . . «w^«»«^f »«} 9aMiT«y Irwi. 

^ Dial. 0. Tr. c 96, p. 192, (p. 322, C D.) 
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lective unhappiness with which human life has erer 
since been troubled and disturbed, including the threa- 
tening of eternal condemnation, but especially, like- 
wise, the physical mortality of men; the latter in 
agreement with the preyalent church-tradition» and ac- 
cording to the Mosaic account of the fall» taken lite- 
xally. When £ahr,^ on account of a passage in the 
Dialogue where it is said that Christ procured free- 
dom from death for those who believe on him,^-*- 
Ihinks that death, the annexed penalty of Adam's siny 
may be taken merely in a metaphorical sense, he at- 
tributes an ex^lusiveness to that passage which k Tery 
far from belonging to it. Granting that it p(»iM)s 
merely to spiritual death, it would then exhibit only 
<me side of the death that is impending ot^ mankind, 
without denying the other. But Christ is by ao 
means called in it a Redeemer from death in an exclu- 
sively metaphorical sense ; among the blessings of this 
redempticm is also reckoned the freedom of Christians 
from the dread of temporal death, as well as their ex- 
emption from the second death, which, if it vr&ee 
never stated more explicitly, yet always awaits the un- 
godly in eternity. Moreover, when Bretschneida:' 
would understand, by the death which Justin repre- 
sents as the wages of Adamic and of all sin, only the 
condition in which the soul enters Hades after its se- 
paration from its earthly body, a condition which ** to 
him (Justin) is a death, since he calls the opposite «f 
this condition imperishability, immortality ;" he has 
given a meaniug to the idea of death which it never 
has in Justin. Justin never gives the name of death 
to the intermediate state of the soul after the close of 
its earthly life. He does not do this in the passage 
which has been adduced to prov« it.^ For the happy 

^ Die Lehre der Kirche vom Tade Jeau in den ersten drei 
Jahrhunderten (Sulzb. 1832) s. 50. 

2 Dial. c. Tr. c. 100, p. 196, (p. 327, D.) 

3 Die Grundlage des evangelischen Pietiamii^ (Leipzig 1833,) 
8. 301. 

^ The passage, which will again come under our notice, is in 
Dial c, Tr, c. 46, p. 141, (p. 264, A.) 
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imperisliability and immortalitj which is here repre- 
sented as the inheritance of belieyers and the righteous 
after the resurrection, is not contrasted with the inter- 
mediate state of departed souls in Hades, but precise- 
ly with their bodily mortality. The contempt of 
death, the production of which is named as one of the 
objects of the incarnation of Christ, must apply entire- 
ly to bodily death, since this alone is universally an 
object of fear and dread, as the violent and painful 
termination of all earthly relations, and not to the in- 
termediate state of the soul afiter death, which Justin 
at least depicts as by no means unpleasant to pious be- 
lievers. The passage in question contains also an un- 
deniable reference to Revel, xxi. 4, a circumstance 
which makes the application of the death mentioned 
in it to bodily mortality still more urgent. 

But Justin, although, as we admit, he referred the 
origin of all sin to the transgression of the first man — 
although he was convinced of the perfect universality 
of evil, and extended its original consequences equally 
to the collective human race — yet he was very far 
from supposing a physical genetic connection between 
Adam's transgression and the sin of his posterity, or 
allowing that the collective sinful race shared in the 
personal guilt of their progenitor. Hereditary sin and 
the imputation of Adam's guilt are ideas foreign to 
Justin.^ Men, according to his views, were always 
bom with the same integrity in which their first pa- 
rents were created; the divine image has remained 
uninjured. Man still possesses the power of reason 
which he originally received, and is placed by it in a 



^ Justin does not express tbis thought quite so broadly as it 
is giFen in the text. But it may be inferred immediately from 
observing that Justin attributes to Adam*s descendants, alto- 
gether the same pre-eminence and capabilities with which he 
supposes our first parent to be endowed at his creation. En-> 
gelhardt {Dogmenffeschiehte, I. 289,) without reason regards 
this as a mere confounding of the original condition of man 
with his state after the fall. 
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position to choose and to follow what God approves.* 
He has still the full unimpaired knowledge of good 
and eyil. '' There is no nation which does not feel 
that adultery, unchastitj, murder, and the like^ are de- 
basing; and in case they commit all these crimes, 
they do not lose the consciousness that in doing so 
they are acting unrighteously ; those persons excepted 
who^ being filled with an impure spirit, and corrupted 
by education or bad morals and laws, hare lost their 
innate notions {Tag (pvffixag svvoiag) or rather haye 
stifled them ; or perhaps still have them, but under 
restraint {Ivetf^rj/tisvag i^ovm.) For it may be ob- 
served^ that the same people cannot endure what they 
do to others, and severely reprobate in others faults 
which they themselves commit.' Man also possesses 
freedom of moral choice, in the same strength and ex- 
tent as when it was originally bestowed upon him. 
Every transgression is the purely free act of the will 
of the individual. Whoever commits sin, the fault 
lies not with God, but with himself.^ If God's word 
predicts that a number of angels and men will be pu- 
nished, it must be presupposed not that God caused 
them to be sinners, but that he foresaw that they 
would continue incorrigible.* If men share in the 
consequences of Adam's sin, this is on personal grounds, 
since they are independent, and share in Adam's sin 
from their own free will. Justin expresses this senti- 
ment very clearly in two passages. In the first he 
says, *' Men earn death for themselves, by assimilat- 

' Apol 1, 10, p. 49, (p. 5S, C.) TO f»\f rh «eA:«' ynU^»t, 

tcvrif ihat^n^etro XoyntSit iwdfiitVf v^Sn ri mtu As irsmt iyet 
itfutf. 

« Dial, c. Tr, c. 93, p. 190, (p. 320, C D.) 
^ » Dial, c, Tr, c. 141, p. 231, (p. 370, B. C.) It Mur^f ii/uHf 
St a»SfwT«i »«} oi iyytX.M iXtyx^n^ofit^x *»9tt^tvfafi%9ot, iat fifi 
^^dfnfTK fitruBtifAt^a C. l40, p. 231, (p. 37", A.) 

* Dial, 0. Tr.c. 141, p. 231, (p. 370, C.) Ac Xoyas rtd ^ieS 

/MiA,X«»raf, hort vt^Myho»c»iv avr^s afittTafiXnrus ytptivoftitug frcvif- 
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ing themaelTes to Adam and Eve." — The other is, 
'^ the human race since Adam have heen a prey to 
death and the 8edii€ti(m of the serpent, each indiyidual 
haTiog acted wickedly bj his own faolt."^ 

* Dial, e, Tr. c. 88, p. 186, (p. 316, A,)—»uil to ytffnBii^mt 
mirh xrni ^rmv^mBwrnt, is lyf^tns twran^ M^^fivff (X^r»r) mX>! 
hwif rtS yifwg rtS r«v ««9j^mw, S ««« r«» 'A3«f» vtri Bdmvfv 
»mi itXafnr rh* r«v Sfttff Wiwrimet, itm^a. -nir ttutf alriat imtifrcv 
mbtan trtm^tvfttf^it^f. The explanation of the above passage, 
which we have given in the text, (according to which the par- 
ticipial clause tr»(ai r. ti, mir. iui^T. »or. trtHi^tv^aftitw, is 
cloiely connected with the words inunediately preceding, as 
expressing the cause) is not merely, in point of langiuige, the 
most natural and obvious, but is also strongly supported by the 
illustrative sentence which immediately follows: fim/)ii/u9§s 
yk^ rtvrtvf ty iXtvBi^e^ tr^oat^iret *m) eLOTtJ^wvUvs ytwftifwe TWf 
Tt otyyiXovg »at tovs iv^^si^euf o ^tig zr^arrett offet txaffrsf Uiiu- 
9df»e09% ^vtmw^eit *9t*»9 i«r«of^fy. tl /Mf ret tlw^crx avr^ tct^Mfro xx) 
a^^ti^TMs xsit krtfAv^vroot etvrohi m^r%r icy ^t vrofz^ve-rnvrat ate 
»vvtf ^»»u it»9Tci9 xakd^eti^. — '* For, it being God 8 will that 
they should possess freedom of choice, and be self-governing, 
he endued men and angels with such power of doing things as 
they actually possess ; that if they chose what was well pleasing 
to him, he might preserve them incorruptible and free from pu- 
nishment ; but if they acted wickedly, he might punish each one 
as he sees fit." — There cm be no well-founded objection to trans- 
lating the words «rcg» r^i Hieif alrUt, *' by his own fault." 
Tlet^ei, as has been shown by Whitby, {tractatus de imputatione 
divina peccati Adami poaterig ejus universis in reatum. Lond . 
171 1, p. 160.) Prudent. Maranus {Opera JusHni, p. 08, 186.) 
Rossler, {Bibliothek der K irchenvater, I. 167,) and Gaab, 
(Ahhandlungen zur Dogmengeschichte, 112,) frequently has this 
meaning. Besides the two passages adduced by Maranus from 
IrensBus, we may mention the three following ; Athenag. de 
resurrect, c. 16, p. 329, (p. 68, C) — Irenaeus adv. hceres. 4, 
76, p. 286 ; «r«^« rh* etiirZv uirt^rtifa,y atrictVy \Xiv^i^» xatt etlrt^' 
ovctct rh yveifAtiv ytyovSrx. — Clem. p<Bd. 1, 8, 66, T. I. p. 151. 
The two other meanings which have been given to the above 
passages are inadmissible in this. That meaning is evidently 
to be rejected, becausOi in direct contradiction with the con- 
nection, which takes srm^ei in the sense of " against, contrary 
to,'' and builds upon it the doctrine of hereditary sin. The 
other interpretation is in itself admissible, (neither ungramma- 
tical nor decidedly against the connection) but not to be approved, 
as being far-fetched and forced, which divides the two clauses, 
^ ^T^ r. 'a2. uiro ^eev «. «*>.. rn* r. Sp. I'sgritrrtvxef and tr«^a rqv 1^. 
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But if Justin held sin to be uniyersal^ and jet did 
not deduce this uniyersality from the natural trans-> 
mittance of moral disease from one to another, to what 
quarter does he look for the solution of this enigma- 
tical phenomenon ? He enmnerates several sources 
from which, as he conjectures, sin arises^ both internal 
and external. One internal source is the sensuality^ 
existing in every man, naturally multiform, and sus- 
ceptible of all evil. He appears to regard this sen- 
suality as an essential ingredient of human nature, (as 
the specific agent of the lower animal soul,) and, 
thererore, presupposed to exist in our first parents, and 

atr. }»«^TM> eitnr. trtm^tofeefUfw, and places them in therel 'tion of 
co-ordinates to one another : the latter clause mHy be translated 
by ut interim propriam pro se maligne agentis cujusque cul- 
pam taceam, as has been done, for example, by Boss, {de con* 
troversiis, quag Peltigius ejusque reliquia moveruni, 2, I. 
Opera, Amstel. 1701, T. VI. p. 604.) Nourry {apparatus ad 
hibl, mojcim, I. p. 407.) Starck, (freimuthige Betrachtungen 
uber das Christenthwn, 256,) and by Horn, (de sententia pa^ 
irum .... de peooatooriginali,^, 12.) But when that 
separation and co-ordination is made merely, as is evidently 
the case with Nifanius {Justin. phU. exhibit, verit. evang. test, 
et eofnf, p. 263.) Prudent Maranus ( Froleg. 2, 6, p. xxv. 186,) 
and Lumper (de vita Scriptis, &c. T. II. p. 169,) with a de- 
sign to obtain a testimony for the doctrine of hereditary sin, 
it is laliour thrown away. For even the validity of chat 
co*ordination being allowed, the tortured passage does nor, 
after all, contain the distinction sought and required for that 
object, between the universal sinfulness and guilt of all pro- 
ceeding from Adam, and the free sins of individuals. Justin, 
in this passage, refers to Adam only so far as death and the 
dominion of Satan (by no means sin and guilt) proceeded from 
him. See Whitby, p. 160, and Onymus. Just, de preecip. re^ 
lig. Christ, dogmat. sentent. p. 31, sq. 

* Apol, 1, 10, p. 49, (p. 58, D.) Mtrt^ oum fHuniBfiait* ol AfB^ti- 

^mifnoHt MMTi^tix^etr waXXti ^tvZti »«} oBtei Harti'y»(nf»'^r» vvfA- 
fiitX^ ^»^9nf T^v tv Uafy MUX9I9 tsr^os vifT* Koi W9t*iXf,* <p6^u 
Iwi^vfum, — '* For what human laws could not do, the^e the 
Word, being divine, would have effected, unless evil daemons 
had scattered abroad many false and impious crimes, taken 
for all, as an ally, the evil in each one, and the various 
natural desires." In procreation this sensuality manifests 
itself under the form of lust^ De Resurrect, c. 3, p. 589, D. £. 
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he explains by it their susceptibility for the seductive 
allurements of the dsemonical serpent ; at least no trace 
can be found in him that he, somewhat like Methodi- 
us/ supposes it to have originated at the fall, and since 
that event to have been naturally inherited by the pro- 
pagation of the species. With this sensuality as the 
internal source, he connects the supremacy of Satan, 
existing since the fall, though by no means irresisti- 
ble, and^ next the corrupting influence of bad educa- 
tion and bad morals, as the further external sources 
of sin. Of the supremacy of Satan we have already 
given his views. He names education and example 
expressly in one passage of the larger Apology 
as the incitements of sin, from which it has been 
strangely thought possible to prove the reality and 
power of hereditary sin.* It is as follows: sve/drj 
riiv 'JT^WTTiv ysvem 7}fiuv dyvoovvrsg xctr amyxriv yi^ 
yivrifJ^i^a i^ uy^ag (S'jrooag xara ^/^/v r;j» rwv ymutv 'K^lg 
oKkfiKoui xai ev e^iffi favXotg xai irovr^gcug avaffr^o^ 
^cug yey ova fitsv, S^ug fli,ii avdyxfig riKva fii^de dyvoiag 
fiihoifiiv^ dXXfic ^^oai^sffsc/jg %cd ImHTrifLT^gy a^muig 
re a/tict^riuv u^rl^ Siv 'Tr^orif^d^rof^sv rv^oj/Aiv iv tGj u3ar/, 
ivovofid^sTat rtfi eXofisvcf dvaysvvrl^iivat , . » , rb 

^ In a fragment in Phot. bibL cod. 234, T. ii. p. 295, sq. 

^ Sach is the opinion of Bebel {antiguiiates eocles, in tribtts 
priwibut p, n. Chr, seculis evangel, p. 257*) Nourry (Appar, 
ad bibL max. L p. 407.) Prudent. Maran. {prdeg. 2, 6, p. 
25.) Lumper (de vita script. &c. ii. 168,) and Thiersch 
{Zeitsohrift fur die gesammte luther. Theologie n. Kirche 
herausg. v. Rudelbach u. Gtierike, 1841, ii. 17 i>) Another 
passage in which, even hy such men as Onymas (Justin, 
de prtBO. rel. chr. dogm. sentent. p. 32,) the church theory of 
hereditary sin has been found, is in Dial. e. Tr. c. 160, p. J.95, 
(p. 327) C.) tra^Scv9f t^a Evx xet) eif^o^^f rn Xoytv rif ivi rv 
S^iMS ^cfXXft/Scvra, tra^etxthv x«2 Bdvctrov trtxt. But this passage 
speaks exclusively of Kve^s sin,^nd its immediate consequences, 
without making the slightest reference to her descendants. 
The word tnxt is metaphorical. As Justin represented the 
reception of the seductive language of the serpent, by which 
Eve fell, under the image of sexual conception, he points out 
the disobedience against God of which Eve was guilty, and the 
deaih connected with it as its effect, as the offspring of this 
uniou between Eve and the Tempter. 
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roD ^rar^hg tuv oXuv xai dsffzorou SsoD ovofia, (Apol. 1, 
61, p. 80, (p. 94, C.) " Since we are ignorant of our 
first generation, when brought into being by necessity 
from the connubial intercourse of our parents, and 
are brought up in evil habits and wicked intercourse, 
— that we may not remain children of necessity and 
ignorance, but of choice and knowledge, and may 
obtain in water the forgiveness of sins which we be- 
fore committed, — the name of the Father of all, and 
Lord God, is named on him who is willing to be re- 
generated, and repents of his sins." This passage 
distinguishes, undeniably, a twofold birth, — a birth 
after the flesh, which results from the union of a 
child's parents, — and a birth after the Spirit, of which 
baptism is the instrument, (durch die Taufe vermitteU 
tvirdj. The first birth, in reference to the child 
bom, is a matter of pure necessity ; we are bom phy- 
sically, without our knowledge or co-operation : the 
other birth, on the contrary, depends on our individual, 
self-conscious freedom ; we shall be bom of the Spirit, 
only if we wish it. The birth after the flesh, as it is 
(in respect of the infant) a necessary and unconscious 
act, forms ihe starting-point of a life full of ignorance 
and moral bondage (unfreiheit), full of error and sin. 
The birth after the Spirit, on the contrary, removes 
this ignorance and bondage, takes away sin by the 
power of forgiveness, and leads us to the full posses- 
sion and use of knowledge and freedom. In what 
sense, then, is the physical life represented as the 
starting-point of a life full of ignorance and bondage, 
as the beginning of an existence defiled by sin ? The 

clause Ev 'i^ist ^avXatg ysyomjiisv supplies the 

answer. We are, (such is the judgment expressed,) 
as long as we are destitute of the birth of the Spirit, 
children of necessity and ignorance, since we are un- 
der the influence of bad education, and of corrupt 
morals. 

VOL. II. X 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE DOCTRIirX 07 SALVATION. 

This doctrine may be comprised under three heads ; 
the historical foundation of sairation ; the objectiTe 
means of its appropriation ; and lastlj^ the subjective 
conditions of its appropriation. 

ARTICLE I. 

THE HISTORICAL FOUNDATION OF SALVATION. 

However unsettled the ancient Church might be 
dn various points relating to ihe doctrine of redemp* 
tion, on one point it was perfectly clear and unani- 
mous, that it placed salvation in the strictest and ab- 
solutely indissoluble connection with the person and 
merits of Christ. Its Soteriology, as ^ as related to 
the foundation of salvation, was completely a Chris- 
tology. Even when it contemplated the salvation of 
persons who lived before the Christian dispensation, 
m no immediate dependance on the Saviour's divine 
work of redemption, it brought this salvation at least 
so far in connection with the person of the Lord, that 
it represented him as the Logos, exercising an illu- 
minating and sanctifying power^ both among Jews 
and Gentiles. But the Christology of the Church na- 
turally divides itself into two departments; the con- 
'templation of redemption as a general abstract ^t ; 
and the contemplation of the person of Christ as the 
concrete instrument of that redemption. In reference 
to the latter, the twofold view of the personal being 
of Christ must claim the closest attention. Against 
Ebionitism it was necessary to maintain the existence 
of a special divinity in his person,, and against Doce- 
tism, the reality of his sensOble appearance, the essen- 
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tial homogeneity of his corporeal stmcture with that 
of men in general.^ The reality of a union of a Di- 
vine and a Human in the person of Christ, is main* 
tained hy all the Church- teachers, though Irenseus 
first made the attempt to point out the necessity of 
this union, and a constant uncertainty respecting 
the kind of union remained prevalent The greater 
number adhered to the representation, which, at a 
later period, were regarded as Apollinarism, that the 
Logos had assumed a human body, possessed of mere 
animal life, but destitute of a rational soul; while 
»only a few included this rational soul in their idea of 
the iuli humanity of Christ, with which minority 
Origen concurred in maintaining that ihe rational 
soul was the medium of communication between the 
Divine and the Human in Christ The mediatorial 
merit of the Grod-man, which, according to Scripture, 
was extended to ail men, but, by Origen, to all ra- 
tional natures, was placed by the ancient Church prin- 
cipally, though not exclusively,, in his death. The 
efficiency ascribed to this death was conceived of by 
them moreasaredeeming than an atoning power. They 
had not yet penetrated to the full idea of the atonement, 
though, in the current conception which was held, 
with more or less clearness, of the death of Jesus, as 
a sacrifice, there was at least a foundation laid for this 
idea. But, since the Church contemplated the death 
of Jesus, principally in its redeeming character, it re- 
ferred to their redemption in general^ and with prefe- 
rence to the freedom it effected from the supremacy 

' .Clemens and Origen, though opposen of Docetism, never- 
theless made some approach to it themselves, since the former 
supposed that the body of Christ was exalted above the com- 
mon necessities and sensations of the liuman frame, and the 
latter believed that it was endowed with a supernatural power 
of locomotion. Oieseler, (Commentaiio qua Clementis Ales, et 
Origenis doetrkuB de eorpore ChrisH exponuniur, Gott. ISdTy 

S. 8, sqq. 16, sqq.) has not been able to deny this, though he 
as attempted to defend both the Alexandrian Fathers against 
the charge of a docetic spiritualization of the body of Christ. 
See Rttter's GetchichU der Fhilotophie, V. 455. 
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of Satan, which had existed since the fall. The death 
of Jesus appeared as a ransom paid to Satan, in order 
that his unrighteous dominion over men might haye 
an end. 

Justin, in his personal wrestling after truth and 
holiness^ had experienced too many and deep disap- 
pointments ; under a sense of these disappointments 
he had embraced the Gospel with too ardent a love ; 
in the fellowship of this Gospel he had found too 
copious a source of invigoration and peace not to re- 
echo, with all his hearty the apostolic affirmation, 
^' Neither is there salvation in any other, nor is there 
any other name given among men whereby we can 
be saved, save Jesus of Nazareth." Acts iy. 12. In 
fact Justin^ like the whole ancient Church, knew of 
no other redemption than that founded by Christ,-^ 
he knew no other way of salvation than through 
the medium of the God-man, and his Soteriology was, 
as regards its foundation, no other than a Christology. 
" Christ," says he, '^ the first bom of all creatures, is 
also the beginning of a new race, regenerated by him 
through water and faith, and the wood which has the 
mystery of the cross."* Justin recognized the first 
foundation of this exclusive salvation in the pre-in- 
camate agency of the Logos ; its absolute development, 
its objective accomplishment he dated from the begin- 
ning of the divine humanity of Christ. On the foun- 
dation we need not enlarge, as it has been already 
fully discussed. We shall here treat of the nature and 
contents of this work of salvation, as carried on by the 
incarnate Redeemer. 

We begin then with what concerns the person of 
the Redeemer and his personal relations. '' Tub 
WORD BECAME FLESH;" this is the great mysterious 
fact, which meets us at the threshold of the Churchy 



> DtV. c. TV. c. 13ft, p. 229, (p. 367, C.) i X^irit, vftroTttcmt 
veiffKS xrtrta/t £f% xai u^x^ treiXn aXA«v yiwvt yiynt* <rtlv ava^cy- 
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and is the peculiar and unfathomable mystery of 
Christianity ; who can tell how Justin strove to mas* 
ter and decypher it? He proceeded first of all to guard 
it and preserve its purity. By the Ebionites and 
Gnostics he found this sublime miracle deformed ; by 
the former it was brought down to the common level ; 
by the latter it was subtilized into a phantasm ; against 
both these classes he defended its genuine reality. He 
met the Ebionitish error of the common physical origin 
of the Redeemer, with the proof that he was born of 
a VitgiD, who was lineally descended from Abraham 
and David.^ To counteract the views of the Gnostics, 
he asserts the true humanity of the Lord. To the 
judaizers he demonstrated that Christ must be bom of 
a Virgin, because otherwise his birth could not have 
been sinless, inasmuch as all procreation is tainted with 
sin on account of the sensual pleasure connected with 
it ;' — ^because by this birth limits were set to procrea- 
tion accompanied with unholy pleasure, and it was 
shewn that God could continue the human race with- 
out the sexual union ;' — and because the disobedience 
of man would thus be rectified by the very means which 
introduced it, since, as disobedience and death were 

E reduced by the conversation which the virgin Eve 
eld with the serp«nt^ so a virgin would believe and 

^ Dial. c. Tr. c 64, p. 150, (p. 274, A ) i« ?r.» • X^/r*« &9' 
^^wt l^ kv^^Mrvf, xark r« «««»«» tSji inf^^wttn ytftn^As. — c. 43* 
p. 139, (p. 2til, B.) «•«» %tk riit Jttri rev yintt rev 'Afi^etttfn »«2 
fuXtit *l4ia »«i A^fiii ^m^Bifti ytwnBirrtt vii» rod Bti X(<^r«».— . 
c 46, p. 141, (p. 264, A.)--c. 100, p. JJio, (p. 327, A.) 

^ Dial c. Tr. c. 23, p. 123. (p. 241, B.) rif ««r^ rkf 
fiuXh TW Btw Vtx» kfUL^riaf \}ik\ riif kri yitUf ru 'Afi^mkfi 
flTM^^ffir ^lyNf ^ivra vtw 0f« 'InrSff 'X.^t^rit Compare de resaV" 
rect. c. 3, p. 68U, D. E. The words ti^» kftm^rmt relate to the 
process not to the product of procreation, as Prudent- Maranus 
\Prolegcmena 2, 6, p. 26.) Oneymns (Justin, de praeip. rel. 
chrisL dagmai, tent. p. 32.) and Seller {%Lher den VersohnungM 
toeL Christi. Erlang. 1782, II. 197,) understood them, io that 
in this passage there is an allusion to hereditary sin. 

* De returrecU c. 3, p. 689, £. 690, A. 
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rejoice in the message of the angel that announced heat 
conception of the conqueror of death.^ 

Justin places the miraculous conception on a par 
with the general creation of animated heings by means 
of a single word^ with the formation of Eve from 
Adam's sidei with the conception of Abraham's wife, 
and the mother of Samuel and of John the Baptist^ 
and lastly, with the Christophanies ; the former as 
well as the latter, he resolves into an exercise of God's 
creative power^^ not that he was of opinion that God 
immediately formed the Redeemei^s body in the Vir- 
gin's womb $ without being misled by Luke i. 35, he 
remained faithful^ on this point, to the Scriptural doc- 
trine, that the Logos vras the exclusive divine organ of 
creation ; he expressed the conviction, which may al- 
so be found in the writings of Clemens,^ TertuUian^^ 
and others, that the Logos created his own organs of 
sense in Mary's womb. Thus he says,^ " Christ by 
himself became capable of feeling like ourselves ;— 
and again^^ '^ By the power of the Logos, Christy ac- 



1 Dial c. Tr. c. 100, p. 195, (p. 327, C) TertuII. deeam. 

Chr. c. 179 T. III. p. 301 Ante omnia oommendanda erit 

ratio quae pnefait ut del filius de virgine nasoeretur. . . . 
In virgiuem adhuc Evam irrepserat verbum sedificatorium 
mortis, in virginem sque introduoendum erat dei verbum ex- 
structorium vitas, ut, quod per ejusmodi sezum abierat in per- 
ditionem, per eundem sexum redigeretur in salutem. Credi- 
derat Eva serpent!, credidit Maria Oabrieli quod ilia credendo 
deliquit, haec credendo delevit. — Iren. adv. hares. 3, 33, p. 
219. Epiphan. cidv. hares. 78, 18, T. I. p. 1050. 

» Dial. 0. Tr. c. 75, p. 172, (p. 300, D. 301, A.)— c 84, p. 
181, (p. 310, B. C.) 

3 Strom. 5, 3, \H, T. III. p. 13. « Xeyn hifitv^yius alnn^ 
XtirHTm »«} Utyrif ytwqi, irmf i kiycs ''«^S yi*VT»t, «»« xmi SioS^* 

* Advers. Prax. c. 2d, T. II. p. 197, sq- adv. Jud. c. 13, 
p. 259. 

* Apol, 2, 10, p. 95, (p. 49, A.) h* Ioutm ofitMvaffSf ytw/^iv^m 

* ApoL 1, 46, p. 71, (p. 83, D.) ha ^t/9«/«iwf th xiyu »mri 

— 1, 32, p. 63, (p. 74, B. D. 75, A. C.)— 1, 66, p. 83, (p. 
98, A.)^Dial. c. Tr. c 54, p. 149, (p. 274, A.) 
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eording to the will of Qod the Father, and Lord of all, 
was brought forth as a man by a Virgin.*' He also 
partly explains Christ's appeUation of the Son of 
Man, by his being bom of a virgin. '* Christ," 
he remarks, " called himself the Son of Man^ 
either because he was bom of a virgin, who was 
lineally descended from David, Jacob, Isaac^ and 
Abr^kham, or because Abraham is the father of all 
those from whom Mary deduced her lineage, or be- 
cause Adam was the father of all those who have been 
named from whom Mary was descended ; for the 
&thers of women are also in a sense the fathers of 
the children bom of their daughters."^ 

As to the identity in kind of Christ's corporeal 
structure with the ordinary human body, — in other 
words, the true humanity of the Redeemer, — Justin 
did not present the arguments for this fact, the great 
stumbling-block of the Gnostics, as he did those for 
the miraculous conception : he satisfied himself with 
simply affirming it, but his affirmation is decided and 
impressive. Christ, he declares, was really bom as a 
childy^ — he had flesh and blood,' — he grew like other 
men^ and passed through the various stages of life,^-— 
he partook of all kinds of food, — he was made capable 
of suffering, and actually suffered :^ in the garden of 
Gethsemane, in the night when the band of soldiers 
sought for him in the Mount of Olives, the sweat ran 
from his face as it were drops of blood, his heart and 
bis bones trembled, in order " that we might see that 
it was the Father^ will that his Son should endure 



» Dial, c. Tr. c. 100, p. 196, (p. 327, A.) 

* Dial, e. Tr. c 84, p. 181, (p. 310, B.) 

» AfH^, 1, 66, p. 83, (p. 98, A,)^D%al. c. Tr, c. 48, p. 144, 
(p. 207, C.) Mv^^itBf ifiuuira^nt nfM, ^A^xa f;^^*. 

* Kuiawf Kara ri ««<>0i> rm &kk»tv a^dfrSf af^^vvtv, x^^' 
fuvds Totf a^ftit^tig-n, IxAffp avlwei re »i»i7at ivitetfU, T^tfif*tvos 
vat 9-afas r^t^df. — De Hesurrect. c 3, p. 5!)()) A. 

* Dial. c. Tr, c. 98, p. 193, (p. 326, A.) AXuS^i yiynf &9- 
^imTHi i9Tt},nirTMiii$ iraSih — c 99, p. 194, (p. 326, B.) 
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such sufferings for our sakes^ and that we might not 
say, that because he was the Son of God, he was in- 
sensible to what he met with, and passed through**^ 

If then, Justin understood that what was truly 
dirine, and what was truly human, were united in 
Christ, he could not admit that representation of his 
person which implied merely the indwelling of a 
divine power in the Man Jesus, nor that other yiew 
which, while holding fast the Dirine personality, lost 
sight of his humanity : nor could it &il to happen that 
the question must often occur to his thoughts, how 
the combination of a dirine and human nature in 
Christ could consist with the unity of one person. 
We could not, indeed, expect him to penetrate deep* 
ly into this mysterious subject — ^for which the inter- 
nal and external necessity was not rery pressing ; as 
little could we expect a solution in a dogmatic form, 
for so intricate a problem, in an age of which the spi- 
rit was not sufficiently dogmatic. Justin could only 
arrire at the conviction, that the connection of the 
divine and the human in Christ was such, that the 
unity of the person remained unimpaired. This un- 
ity of person the Apologist knew not how to preserve 
except by sacrificing the ^mpleteness of the human 
nature. Justin was the forerunner of Apollinaris.* 
He placed the essence and process of the incarnation 
in the assumption by the Logos of a human body ani- 
mated by the animal soul without the human spirit 
as a rational principle* The person of the God-man 
was composed according to him, of three principles^ 
considered as dirine of the Xo/og, and as human of 
"^^iJX^ ^°^ (TftfA&a. The Dirine Logos occupied in Christ 
the plac^ of the reason in man. Though we would 
not lay a stress upon the circumstance that Justin, 
when he speaks of Christ becoming man^ generaUy 

4 Dial. c. Tr, e. 103, p. 199, (p. 331 C. D.) 
' In consequence of an erroneous riew of Justin's Anthro- 
J^^ogy, Planck denies this fact. C Observaiionet quadam in 
primam docirifUB de naiuris Christi historiam inserted in Euinod 
ei Jiuperti commeniatL theolog, V. I. p. 246.; 
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describes it as an incarnation,^ yet that view of it is 
plainly presented in the shorter Apology, where he 
expressly names only three essential parts of the God- 
man.' 

Of the image of the earthly life of the God-man, as 
it was historically expressed under the conflict of out- 
ward circumstances, according to the councils of the 
divine wisdom, and by the power of the spirit that 
operated in it, Justin traces only a general and acci- 

' The most usual expressions in Justin for the idea of the 
incarnation are the following; fu^^tiS^Bi, {Apol, 1, 5, p. 47, 
[p. 56, A.]) wmfMr»9r»tSi94m, c Tr, c 70, p. 168, [p. 296, D.] 
9»^»» tx^9, e. Tr. c. 48, p. 144, [p. 267, C] ri^e** ^^fi^(<^ 
resurrect, c. I, p. 688, C.) tra^x§^wkr4m {Apol, 1, 66, p. 83, 
[p. 98, A.]— c. Tr. c 46, p. 141, [p. 264, A.— c 84, p. 181, 
[p. 310, B.]— c. 100, p. 196, [p. 326, D.]— ^«^««r«ii«i'r« 
S»^(Mr«» ytfUiai (ApoL 1, 32, p. 63, [p. 74, B.]) Less frequent- 
ly, the following more indefinite phrases occur; ^awifttcts {ApoU 
1, 32, p. 63, [p. 73, C.]— 1, 56, p. 77, [p. 91, A.]— c. Tr, c. 49, 
p. 146, [p. 268, C] Iwi^aw* {Apol. 1, l4, p. 52, [p. 61, C.J 
—1, 40, p. 67, [p. 78, C] ^ain^^M (Apd. 2, 10, p. 96, [p. 
48, B.]— c. Tr. c. 85, p. 181, [p. 311, A.]) ^avt^Sfr^tu {Apol 
1, 66, p. 77, [p. 91, A.]) r#f &9^^»nrn itutkif^iftif, Coh. ad Gr. 
c. 3d, p. 34, [p. 36, C] 2»S^Mr0» y*Ur^(u {Apol 2, 6, p. 93, 
[p. 46, A.]— 2, 13, p. 97, [p. 61, 1>.]— «■ Tr. c 100, p. 196, 
fp. 326, D.]~c. 113, p. 206, [p. 34«, D.]) 

« Apol. 2, 10, p. 96, (p. 48, \i.) fAiymXatort^m «•«#« if^^ttireiotf 
^iixfttmXimf ^minrett r« hftirt^tt, ^ui ro Xdytxh ri tX»f vh ^tttUr* 
h* fifitis X^/r0' yiyeMvatf mm ^£/ut xaii Xiyo9 xai ^vx^^' Com- 
pare Petau iheoL dogm. de incarnat. 6. 13, T. IV. p. 219. 
Munscher, Handbuch der Christ. Dogmengeschiohte, II. 170. 
Neander, antignosiikus Geist. der Tertullianus^ 403. Allgem* 
Geschichte der Christ. Relig. u. Kirche, I. 3, 708. Olshausen, 
{opusc, acad. p. 174,) is mistaken in considering the substan- 
tive }Jy»9f as the designation of the rational human soul; 
Justin never uses the word kiycg in this sense ; the human 
spirit he calls 9rfiuibM. But Mohler does, indeed, adopt an ar- 
bitrary and ungrammatical method, joining together the Wi>rds 
««} Xiyat xa) ^v^v*, and making them equivalent to ^o^hf 
XeyiKin*. What syntax will allow such a contraction ? But 
what this critic urges against the reference of xiyn to the 
person of the divine Logos, namely, the want of the definite 
article before it, is indeed correct, but a matter of indifierence. 
That omission is only to favour a conformity with the parallel 
substantives ^SfMc and ^^v;^ny, which are also without the article. 
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dental outline; yet the mo«t important fcatoxes are 
inserted. They are the SaSSLowiDg. The Redeemer, 
he states, was, in his ontwaid man, as announced 
beforehand by Isaiah* (liii. 2,) aneomely and 
despised/ bnt he poosessed and showed^ OTen 
when an infimt, ertiaoidinaiy power.* This di- 
Tine power he possessed, thoogh veiled, dming his 
whole life, as cleariy appears from the fact that 
the dffimons, and all die powers of earth, trembled be- 
fore him.' Till he attained man's estate, his Messianic 
destiny was concealed from men ;^ they supposed him 
to be the son of Joseph the carpenter, and to be no 
more than a carpenter himself, becanse he assisted his 
foster-fiither in his trade, and made plong^ and 
yokes.' Aboot his thirtieth year he entered on his 
office of teacher, after John the Baptist had prepared 
the way for him.^ At his baptism in Jordan* to which 
he submitted, not from any personal neeessity, but for 
the sake of men, the descent of the Holy Spirit in the 
form of a doye, and the voice from heayen, **• Thou 
art my S<hi, to-day I haye begotten thee," solemnly 
testified to the bystanders that he was the Christ of 
Ood.'' He practised the obseryance of the Mosaic 
law, after entering on his Messianic calling, from 
obedience to the diyine plan of salvation. In all 

» Dial e. Tr, c. 85, p. 181, (p. 311, A.)-^. 88, p. 186, (p. 
316, C.)~c. 100, p. 195, (p. 326, D.) Thus also, Glem. pad. 
3, 1, 3, T. I. p. 279; S^rom. 3, 17, 103, T. II. p. 272. Ter- 
talL de cam, Chr. c. 9, T. III. p. 288. Origen, c Celt. 6, 
75, T. I. p. 689. See Hase, das Leben Jesu. (Leipz. 1835,) p. 
71 73. 

a Dial, c Tr. c. 78, p. 176, p. 304, D — c. 88, p. 185, {p. 
315, C.) 

» Dial, c. Tr. c. 49, p. 146, (p. 269, C.) 

* Apol. 1, 36, p. 66, (p. 76, E.) 

^ Dial, c, Tr, c 88, p. 188, (p. 316, C.) That Jesus, in 
his youth, assisted his foster-father in working as a carpenter, 
is the almost universal opinion of Christian antiquity. See 
Suicer, thesaur. eeclea, T. II. p. 1254, and Arens de evangel, 
apocrpph, in canonids tuu, hitt, orit, ewegetico, p. 32. 

« Dial.e, Tr, c 88, p. 186, sq (p. 316, C—Sltf, D.) 

^ Dial, c, Tr, c. 67, p. 164, (p. 291, 0.)^.%^ 
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points he submitted himself to the Father with deyout 
affection ;^ he wished to do nothing of his own power, 
and according to his own will ; he referred eyerything 
to God.' According to his Father's will he became 
man ;' he undertook and bore the suffering of death ;^ 
he regarded his resurrection as a gift from his Father's 
hand.^ He did not impute his deliyerance to himself? 
nor to his dignity as the Son of God, or found his re- 
demption on his own strength and wisdom ; in order 
to be sinless, as he was the only one among men who 
remained righteous, undefiled, free from sin and blame,^ 
he made all his hope depend on God.^ After dealli 
be descended, like all men, into Hades, but without 
remaining there,® he rose again on the third day, in 
the same flesh in which he had suffered, and returned, 
in a glorified existence, into heayen to the right hand 
of the Father. 

The two last named facts, the descent of Christ into 
Hades, and his reassumption of the crucified flesh, de- 

* Dial c. Tr. c. 101, p. 196, (p. 328, A.) avrh ^tt^nft^^m 

n »mv^«ifiktf9t' ««} ya^ i fr) yns ro tcttre lir^a^i. 

^ DiaL e. Tr, c. 98, p. I»8, (p. 324, D.) nml rhit^frti '^aX- 
f»it. (Ps. zxii.) hw»tfu &», hrtts »m ro ir^is top ir«rf(« iynfi>lg 
avri «»0^ifri, »«) ig $lf Ituhw ^rdfrm awM^tfei, m$ murit h* 

« Apol, 1, 23, p. 57, (p. 68, C.)— 1, 46, p. 71, (p- 83, D.)— 
1,63, p. 81, sq. (p. 96,jA. D.)— 2, 6, p. 93, (p. 46, A.y-DiaL 
e. Tr. c. 23, p. 123, (p. 241, B.)— c 43, p. 139, (p. 261, B.) 

* Dial. c. Tr. c. 41, p. 137, (p. 260, A.)— c. 96, p. 192, (p. 
322, D ) 

* Dial c. Tr- c. 100, p. 196, (p. 326, C.) 

^ Dial e. Tr. c. 17, p. 117, (p. 231, D.) UiTvm rit /mm* 
ifutfuf tiai 'iix»,§9 &9^^*nrn.^o. 36, p. 133, (p. 264, B) iflut' 
u§» x»i anyxXiim xatri wa»ra K^t^riv *ln^»yf.—^. 1 10, p. 204, 
(p. 337, D.) rf hMMordrf net) ftiff A^rikf mu) &9mfUt^rnTf 

' Dial. c. Tr. c 102, p. 197, (p. 329, D. 330, A.) 

* Dial, c Tr, c 99, p. 195, (p. 326, G.) •Irmt Uiii^mn^ 
(Ps. xzii. 2,) •UM. iif (Emi«ii t^f leufrS, &Xkm rSf ffuT^ifrmf ft,n tlvat 
avriv X^itrrif^ akK* nywfAtiwt ^enmrm^Hf ahro9j «») in »»M9&vB^m- 
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mand more distinct consideration. Justin, as it ap- 
pears, laid little stress on Christ's descent into Hades, 
since he mentions it yery briefly, but yet this reference 
is important, partly because Justin is the earliest 
church- teacher in whose writings this doctrine makes 
its appearance, — all the other works which contain it 
are of later date,^ — partly because he connects with it 
the object of reducing the inferiority, in which the 
generations before the Christian dispensation, who 
either enjoyed not at all, or only in anticipation, the 
blessing of redemption, appeared to stand to those 
who beheld and enjoyed it in its concrete reality. 
He did not confine himself to behold by that descent 
into Hades, the penalty of mortality taken away, to 
which the human race had been subjected, since the 
entrance of sin,' — a view which, at a later period, was 
also taken by Irensus,^ TertuUian,^ and Hilary of 
Poictiers,' but he connected, as they did, with that 
descent the farther design of a personal immediate 
communication by Jesus, of the saving truth of the 

fospel, to the men who existed before the incarnation. 
le approves of the contents of the spurious apocry- 
phal addition to the prophet Jeremian ; c. Tr. c. 7^1 
p. 170, (p. 298, B,) sfijffj^ri xO^ioi Sfeo^ avh 'Itf^ajX 
rS)v vex^uv aurov rZv xtxoifififisveav 11 i yr^)/ p^GD^aro;, xai 
XMrififl ir^hQ ahrovQ ihayyiKigas'^ai avroTg rh ffurri^ioif 
avrou. But Justin could not have attributed to wis 



' To this class may be referred The Apoorypkal Sermon of 
Thaddeut at Edetaa, (Euseh. h. e. 1, 13, T. I. p. 87,) the 
Epistle of Ignatius to the Trallians, according to the longer 
recension, (c. 9, T. II. p. 67,) and the Testament qf the Pa- 
triarohs, (12, 9.) in Galland. bibil. vet. pair. T. I. (p. 239, C.) 
On the first witness seeWaage de estate articuli quo in symbolo 
apostol. traditur Jesu ChrisH ad inferos descensus, (Havn. 
1836,) p. 123. 

' See Dietelmaier historia dogmatis de deseensu Christi ad 
inferos, (Ed. 2. Altorf. 1762.) p. 62. 

* Adv. HiBres. 5, 31, p. 331. 

* De anim. c. 56, T. IV. p. 280. 

* Enarrat. in psalm 53, p. 213, C. in psalm. 138, p. 324, A. 
Pott, eaours. 3, comment, in Epistol. cathol. T. II. p. i93, »q. 
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supplementary preaching of Christy the design of com- 
municating salvation to departed souls in general ; for 
pious Jews and Heathens^ prior to the Christian dis- 
pensation, had the assurance of their salvation already 
in the faithful reception and impression of the divine 
will and life,^ communicated to them partly by natu- 
ral knowledge, and partly by extraordinary divine 
aid ; and for those who died in voluntary self-con- 
demned error and impiety, there was no possibility of 
salvation left in Hades. Perhaps Justin, by making 
a difference in degree between the happiness of pious 
heathens and of believing Christians, attributed to 
the descent of Christ into Hades a tendency to raise 
the pious heathens and Jews to a higher degree of 
happiness than their previous position out of the pale 
of Christianity had allowed, and to introduce them to 
the fulness of the Christian salvation ! Perhaps he at- 
tributed to this descent to Hades the secondary object 
of redeeming the Old Testament prophets and right- 
eous men, from the power of the dasmons which they 
encountered at their death P 

With respect to the constitution of the body with 

' Dial, c, Tr. c. 45, p. 141, (p. 263, D. 264, A.) Manscher 
Handbuch derehristl, Dogmengeschichte, II. 211.) 

* De Resurrect, c. 9, p. 694, D. E. t/V*{ inittplv ri5 r«^«2 rj? 
fraStfi/trj} aviffHy ti fAfi ha ^t/^») r^y ffa^Ktxm avafa^tv ; Mas TitTt /3v. 
Xofiuet Vdreirdtfifaty t£* fiaBfirSv avrau ftM vtftuitrtitv, ii iXtiBmt 
ratfAitTt ivifti, fiKt^ovra* avrSv xtt) ^ifet^ovrmv^ iTtrtv tturotg' wirm 
jf;^iri triVo, ipnot' f^trt on lyai ti/Uy xa) ypriXet^M avriv WirpiTtf 
auToTs »ei) rot/f rvtnif rmv nXtty iv ra7s XH'^** l^rtietKWt. K«i frav- 
rotj^oBtv auTC¥ xetreivo^fafTtf, Sri avrot. W* *«) i* r^ ^uftart 9'a#f . 
MoiXtffav avTCv (payStv fitr avrtivy ha xat ha rwrdu ^tliaivf ftdBth- 
9t¥y art aXnB-vf mtfianxSg itvi^flt xa) t^ayg xn^tn xai l^Q^vv. K.a\ 
•vrit i^iVul^at aureiift in aXn^eis ^a^xof avara^if ifi, /SvAfl/iciv«; 
ItrihT^eii xa) Tvr*, xoBaltf t7^iixif' iv ov^a»^ rti* xaraixncif iifUiw 
vrd^;^eiy, ort aux aiuvarof xa) tra^xi ut dii^etAM i,nXBu9y aNXyj^Sn 
fiXt^ivTiv aurZt ts; riv ou^avofy m •>» iv r^ r«^«/ — *^ For what 
purpose did he rise (from the dead) in the flesh in which 
he 8uifered, unless to demonstrate the resurrection of the 
flesh? And wishing to confirm this when his disciples did 
not believe that he was truly risen in the body, but when they 
saw him doubted, he said to them, Do ye not yet believe ? 
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which Ghrist rose from the dead, and afiterwards as- 
cended to heaven, Justin cherished the conviction 
which was predominant in the Greek Church till the 
third century, and in the Latin till the fourth, that 
Christ rose in the same hody which had heen crucified 
and huried, in a body perfectly homogeneous in its 
materials and properties, with the common human 
frame, and that this passed into a state of glorification^ 
first at his ascension, yet without any essential altera- 
tion in its nature.^ 

We have hitherto contemplated the incarnation of 
Christ in its purely personu aspect, and represented 
the life of the Redeemer in its concrete, personal rela- 
tions : it now remains to develope the representations 
which Justin has given of the method and operation 
pf that salvation which the incarnation was designed 
to effect. These representations include nothing less 
than the restoration of the human race to the perfec- 
tion of their original condition, the removal of sin and 



Behold it is I; and commanded them to handle him, and 
shewed them the marks of the nails in his hands. And har* 
inf observed him on every side, and known that it was him« 
self, and that he was in the body, they invited him to eat with 
them, that thus they might learn with confidence that he 
was truly risen in the body ; and he ate honeycomb and fish. 
And thus having shewed them that there was truly a resur- 
rection of the flesh, wishing also to shew (as he had said, that 
our habitation was in heaven) that it was not impossible for 
the flesh to return to heaven, he was taken up while they be- 
held him, into heaven, as he was in the flesh.** See MtUler 
de Hemrrectione J. ChritH, ffUa earn exeipiettte et aiteensu tit 
ciBlum sententia, qua in Eodes. Christ ad finem usque smeul* 
6. viguerunt. (Havn. 1836,) pp. 77, 101. 

^ That the body of Christ, when he ascended to heaven, was 
a glorified one, appears from the dramatic description which 
Justin has drawn of that event. Dial, e. Tr, c. 36, p. 134, 
(p. 255, B.) But that the apolc^st supposed that state of 
glorification to commence a short time before the -ascension, 
Cyril of Alexandria may serve as a surety, who, as in many 
other points, so also in the Somatology of the risen Christ, re* 
fleets Justin*8 doctrinal type with essential fidelity, though 
contrary to the spirit of his times. See Mnller de Hesurreci. 

Christi, pp. 88, 102. 
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all its consequences, phjsdcal death excepted. Justin, 
it is true, does not state this object as precisely as we 
have expressed it ; but what we have just said is only 
a brief summary of the manifold consequences which 
he represents as proceeding from the incarnation of 
Jesus. In hi9 opinion, Christ became man, in order 
to be a partaker of our sufferings, and to bring their 
cure/-^to make an end of the disobedience which had 
entered the world through the artifice of the serpent,' 
— ^to crush and annihilate the destructire power and 
supremacy of Satan, and of evil angels and men,' — to 
overcome death, by dying and rising again,^ — ^to lead 
those who believe in him to a contempt of death, and, 
finally, to free them wholly from its power.' To what 
do these separate statements amount when taken to* 
gether, but to an expression of the conviction that the 
fallen and unhappy numan race would again possess, 
by Christ, what they had lost — ^the jewel of untroubled 
purity and bliss ? 

As the means by which Christ pursued and attain- 
ed this object, Justin names two things, the doctrine 
and the death of Jesus. He never ascribes a strictly 
redeeming power to the Lord's personal example* 

* Apol, 2, 13, p. 97, (p. 61, D.) ^' nftit Sif^^mr»s yiyw9, 



iroi^^nrtu 



2 Dial, c, Tr. c. 100, p. 196, (p. 327, C.) 

3 ApoL 2. 6, p. 93, (p. 45, A.) af^^tvees yiydu «frd. 

lattf^mf—DiaL c. Tr. c. 100, p. 196, (p. 327, !>) 3i«^ n^wng 
yiytfjmrmi purogy h' aS i'Buf rh n i^tp »«) rwf ifMim^ifrMg Ayyi- 
Xw ««}«»Sf«^«'iV»«r«XMi.«.c 94, p. 191, (p. 322, A.)— c. 111^ 
p. 204, (p. 338, B.) 

* Apol. If 63, p. 82, (p. 96, D.) liik 9rm^iu» ip^f^tg yttifu^ 
Mf . . . . M^ ffnt^iag fWf irtttuivTm mvrf ma) iJ^/n^tfnBnfMi 
tuu ir«idir» virifumr, ha htt^tmrf tuii ^i>«r^f nxnrif ri» S«mr#». 

* Dial.c, Tr. c. 45, p. 141, (p. 264, A.) hk rng ita^^ifw . . 
• . yivfM^ttu ^a^xMttn^iig MftMtf, hot ^ rns ai»»9»fitUi raurng 
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Justin not merely deduces the renoration and re- 
storation of the human race generally from the doctrine 
of Jesus,^ but expresses himself by no means obscure- 
ly respecting the manner in which he considers thai; 
these effects were accomplished. He traces it in part 
to the power with which Jesus spoke ; in part, to the 
subject of which he principally discoursed. By the 
power of his discourse — a discourse glowing and 
splendid as the rays of the sun which penetrated the 
very depths of the mind and heart — ^he everywhere 
prerailed on the people to turn from their evil ways 
and repent.* By that^ he elsewhere boasts, Christ led 
and still leads men back to God ; so that the long 
obscured Monotheism is again acknowledged and 
honoured ;' he taught men to know the true nature 
and agency of the daemons whom they had unlawfully 
set up as objects of adoration ;^ and by this knowledge 
he withdrew men from their service.* Wherever the 
words of Christ are received in faith, the worship of 
daemons ceases, and the worship of the true God is 
established.^ 

Justin attributes the most comprehensive impor- 
tance, for the work of redemption, to the death of Je- 
sus. Deeply penetrated with the conviction that this 
death was the mysterious power by which, as by no- 
thing else, the pillars of the church were raised and 
supported, — ^by which, as in no other way, the sancti- 
fication and salvation of men was carried on and com- 
pleted — he made it the culminating point of the sal- 



' ApoL I, 23, p. 67, (p. 68, C.) ytwfttvdf &v^^uirof, vavTot. 

^ Dial, c, Tr. c. 12lJ p. 214, (p. 360, A. B.) JpoL 1, 10> 
p. 49, (p. 68, D.) 

•'* Coh. ad Gr. c. 38, p. 34, (p. 36, C.) 

♦ Apol 1, 6, p. 47, (p. 66, A. B.) 

^ Dial, c. Tr. c. 83, p. 181, (p. 309, D. 31A, A ) Ux^^^h i 

^ ApoU 1, 14. p. 61, (p. 61, B.) ff^ijf, f/kirk rl Xiy^ 9U9^n*et»^ 
Xkuvmi ^if it'»%§'nfi>t9, ^itf %\ fU9f vf ikymnrtt %tot red vtou Itri- 
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TBtion effected by Christ* He attributed to it both 
a redeeming and an at<»iiiig power. The first, the 
redeeming power^ takes the most conspicuous part, 
as external and open to observation. Justin calls the 
deadi of Jesus redeeming, in as much as it frees from 
the power and dominion of Satan and his angels. 
This effect he ascribes to it, sometimes in simple as- 
sertions^ when he says ; " By the Crucified One, the 
serpent has found its death ;*'^ or^ when he specifies, 
as a subject of Christian thanksgiring, that the powers 
and dominions had been overthrown by the sufferings 
of Christ;^ sometimes he describes this effect in its 
manifestations. He instances, as a fruit of the suffer- 
ings and death of Christy at one time^ that the daemons 
trembled before the name of Jesus, and by the power 
of this name obeyed Christians when commanded by 
them to depart from the bodies of men ;^ at another 
time, that the heathens forsook their idols, and, be- 
lieving in Jesus, devoted themselves to the service of 



* Dial, c, Tr, c. 91, p. 189, (p. 319, A.) 
^ Dial. 0. Tr. a 41, p. 137, (p. 260, A.) 1m thx'i'^^f^* ^V 
Sf^ .... ^flrl^ TV . . . . vkt &^X'^t »»* ^»S t^¥fi»s 

3 Dial. e. Tr, c. SO, p. 128, (p. 247, C. D.) rS (X^*r5) ««} 

XiJ^i/it9a »«T« TV ii>ofMtT§t *Iii'S X^'cv Tw fmo^v^ifTof i«ri 
n«yr/v TLiXd'Tft uvordf^irmr mf »etl \» rturav 

ytfdfiiwu trdBove uttrtv •WtfCfuitt. £| }i riT «'«(' wdBvt ttvrou 
tixofOfikif rtvairn iyfttfttf inittyhu 9r«t^ax«XeiAn^»0tt H»i va^tt. 
xtXcviwtra, tritrn h i* r^ Iviil^f yivofAUn •ut«5 vrm^wtt^i — 
" And the dsexnons tremble at the power of his Dame ; and 
at this very day, when exorcised in the name of Jesus Christ, 
who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, they submit ; so that, 
from this fact, it is manifest to all that the Father hath given 
■uch power, so that the daemons are subject to his name, and 
to the economy of his passion. And if the power which follow- 
ed, and still follows the economy of his passion, is shewn to be 
so great, how great will it be at his glorious advent V^m^c 49, 
p. 14G, (p. 269, Q,y-Apol, 2, 6, p. 93, (p. 46, A. B.) 

VOL. n. y 
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the trae God.^ But it is to be regretted that he does 
not inform us in precise terms, by what intermediate 
idea he realized this efficiency of redemption. Wheii 
Bahr' supposes that he has found this intermediate 
idea in the representation of a ransoming of men from 
the power of Satan, by the death of Jesus as the 
ransom, he has allowed himself to be misled by a 
passage in the Dialogue with Trypho,^ in which^ 
though apparently the germ of such a representation 
seems to be contained, it is not so in reality. Erery 
thing depends^ in that passage, on the slender thread 
of the verb, ?cTa(^at^ which does not necessarily ex- 
press the idea of ransoming; and what is most 
luaterial, in that passage, there is no statement that 
Christ had freed men from Satan's power by 
bis cross and blood. Unquestionably Ziegler^ and 
Baur* are in the right, who consider Irenseus as the 
first who propounded the theory of ransom^ which the 
ancient Church received and cherished with so strong 
a partiality. Next to deliverance from the power of 
Satan, Justin placed the redeeming power of Jesus in 
regeneration, by which man is released from practical 
connection with sin, and is purified from its defile- 
ment. The passioD, the death — ^the blood of Christ — 

* Dial, c. Tr. c. 91, p. 188, (p. 318, D.) xt^trfiUrte (Deut. 
xxxiii. 17,) Toulifi zatreifj'yivTtty el ix vratratf ruv ISfftly %tk rourou 

StU\m net) J«i^««».— c. 131, p. 223, '(p. 3U0, C.)— c. Iit4, p. 
226, (p. 3G4, C.) 

^ Die Lehre der Kirche vom Tode Jesu. 49, 51. 

' Dial. c. Tr. c. 134, p. 226, (p. 364, C.) Ihukw^tv *laxi,fi 
rS Aei/ixv v-rt^ ruv patvruv *ec) voXvyX^tpeav B'^sfAUecTtaf tiovXtvft »«) 
rhv fiixZ* r«!^^v ^a(/X«xy i Kotrif vzr\^ rm Ik ^mvrog yivovf vciKikeav 
xei) 'To'kuet^af av^^a^ttVy h* u^fAurcg was) /ivrnoiu rS fetu^fi xrnrcc- 
fAtvof aureus. ** Jacob served Laban for the spotted and 
party-coloured sheep ; Christ served a servitude, even to the 
cross, for men of every race, of various colours and forms, ac- 
quiring them by the biood and mystery of the cross." 

* Hist. dogm. de redemptione, Gotting. 1791, in Velthusen^ 
Kuinoet et Ruperti comment, theohg. T. v. p. p. 247 

* Die christliche Lehre von der Versohnung in ihrer geschichtm 
lichen Entmckelung. (Tubing. 1838,) p. 30. 
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expressions which he uses interchangeably, without af- 
fixing any real difference to them — purifies believers ;* 
frees the soul from every kind of evil,* redeems and 
purifies men who are sunk deepest in corruption ;' is 
the water of life, a bath of repentance and of the 
knowledge of God, designed for the unrighteousness 
of the people of God, and which alone has power to 
purify the penitent.^ Justin in one passage speaks of 
Christ's death on the cross as the principle of regene-* 
ration ;^ and the same reference is certainly the basis 
of the often repeated declaration, that sinful men are 
healed by Christ's stripes.® Lastly, a third redeeming 
effect of Christ's death is stated by Justin to be, the 
preservation of believers from death. This effect 
(apart from all the other passages already quoted,) is 
pointed out most clearly in the following parallel ;7 



' Apol. 1. 32, p. 63, {p. 74, A.) >/ tttfiwH »«W(»««' r^t */»•- 

* Dial e. TV. c. 41, p 137, (p- 260, A.) rw ita^wt •Z trtt- 

-^ Dial, c, Tr. c. 86, p. 184. (p 314, A.) Iif*if ^t^A^rirfilwut 

* Dial, c. Tr. c 14, p. 1 14. ^p. 231, B." C.) ha r«v kurfi rnt 
furafti»t *et) rns ywftuf tv Siv^ « »vno rns avo/Atmt rtHf hetZv vou 
^iH yiyt^it, ait*U9ateti jStf^ (lii. 10.) ^/Ccm; tiri^TtirafAiv xxt ytM- 
^i^ofitVf on rtZr Umva ^^itiyooiui re fi^rrirfitrj to ftovov nei^aoU 
feu Tout fAtTavinffayreti Oufiftivn rouri iffri ro viea^ riif ^wn^— 
Hitherto these words have been referred almost universally to 
liaptlsiD, as for example by Starck {GescMchte der Taufe und 
Taufgesinnten. Leipz. 1789,) by Matthies, (Baptismatis expo- 
titio bibliea historica dogmatica. Berol. 1831, p. 183,) and Niel- 
sen, {de vi et effeciibjts, baptismo ab ecclesue patribus tributis. 
Havn. 1836, I. p. 28.) And yet the connection shews in the 
cleareHt manner that they can be understood only of the death 
of Christ. 

4 Dial. c. Tr, c. 138, p. 229, (p. 367, C) 

^ Dial, c, Tr. c. 43, p. 139, (p. 201, D.) rirtv AtroBfTiffKetf 
fciXXofr»Sf ?y« rS fttikonft etured iei^Sfiitf' ol atiet^rotXo) av^oMZtu — 
c 17, p. 117, (p. 234, D.)-.c. 95, p. 192, (p. 323, A ) 

' Dial, c. Tr.c, 111, p. 204, (p. 338, C.) 
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^' as the blood of the paschal lamb delirered the Israel* 
ites in Egypt, so the blood of Christ will redeem be- 
lieyers from death.** 

Besides the view of the death of Jesus as an act of 
redemption, Jnstin presents another mode of contem- 
plating it^ which comes under the idea of atonement ; 
but umbrtunately the apologist was not aware of the 
intimate and reciprocal connection between redemp- 
tion and atonement, nw is the idea of atonement pre- 
sented in his writings in its just extent. He only 
traces its general outlines. These are given when he 
calls the £ath of Christ a sacrifice for all sinners who 
are desirous to amend and live righteously,' — when 
he represents Jesus as the passover which was offered 
up for men,* — as the eternal priest of God (Ps. ex. 4), 
who blesses those that draw to him in faiths* — when, 
finally, he traces the forgireness of sins to the efficacy 
of his blood.'^ 

But if Justin ascribes to the death of Jesus, both a 
redeeming and atoning power, if he elevates it to an 
objective transaction, through which forgiveness of 
sins and a moral life is gained and made possible for 
Christians, the enquiry becomes important, whether 
he refers this expiatory power of the death of Christ 
to the whole life of believers, or confines it entirely 
to the epoch of their conscious entrance into the 
Church. Both suppositions have found advocates.' We 

> Dial. 0. Tr. c. 40, p. 137, (p. 269, C.) fr^c^^^^aJif M^ VMf. 
TMv rHv furauSiv fiaXtfiifttf a/ia^rtXHf »m) mtrtvifrmit^ «» xaru'* 
Xiym 'Kfmtaf (Iviii. 3,) vh^tmk 

* Dial. c. Tr. c. HI, p. 204, (p. 338, C.) «» r« rar;^* • 

3 Dial. c. Tr. c. 33, p. 130, (p. 251, A.B.)-- c. 42, p. 138, 
(p. 260, O— c. 96, p. 192, (p. 323, C.>— c. 113, p. 206, (p. 
341, A.) 

* Dial. e. Tr. c. 44, p. 140, (p. 263, B.)~c. 54, p. 149, (p, 
273, D.)— c. Ill, p. 206, (p. 338, D.) 

^ Bretschneider, (IHe Grttndlage dea evangel. Pietismus, 3t2,) 
defends the latter, Bahr the former, {die Lehre der Kirche vom 
Tade Jetu, 52,) August! {Lehrbuch der ehriatl. dogmengeschichte 
4. Aofl. B. 362,) also writes, ^* all the Fathers contemplate the 
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consider the latter to be the trae one. It is, we think, 
fully maintained in the following passage, Dial, c, Tr. 
c. 111^ p. 205, ^p. 338, D.) r& ffu/i^oXov rou xoxx/vou 
cva-orioM (Josh. ii. 18,) • . • • o,ao/M; rl nitfifidikwt 

ditxot sx 9rdvrw r^v i^vw (f(a^O¥rat Apssiv iifia^rtStv Xo* 
^ofTtg xai finTun afMt^dvovrtf^^^^ die rign of the scar^ 

death of Jesns m a nerifioe presented for the tins of die irorld, 
end for erer efficacious.*' Bahr appeals in support of his 
opinion, but without just grounds, to the two following passages 
of the Dialogue: c. TV. c 40, p. 136, (p. 259, A.) aj Tfalfutrs 
tmrit rif Xiytnt Titt iig a»rif Tttntfg jQ^ivtrat tmh »7xwt IcturSf, 
T9rUri9 XiOfTWs ti w$tn^t9Tts »h miriw, — {** The mystery 
of the paschal lamb was a type of Christ,) with whose blood, 
proportionally to faith in him, those who believe in him anoint 
their houses, that is, themselves,'* — and c. Tr, c 64, p. 149, 
(p. 273j D.) r» M rS lemr^m^xt *ltuutfi ir^»9't^t!ltv/ti9§9 (Gen. 
xliz. U,) . . . ri rf mS/Mtrt airw (X^i^Tw) Air»wk^m9 fuX' 
Xsfv r«vt ^wrt^wrmg mvrf l^kw* Xrtxl^v ^i^f mirw irndXtn W 
Myim wnvfM r§^ h* mirti &ptn» kfu^Tim Kmfiiwraf, — '* What 
was prophesied by the patriarch Jaoob, signified that ha 
would wash in his blood those who believe in him." In 
neither of these passages is anything said of the atoning 
and purifying power of the death of Jesus, continued beyond 
the epodi of conversion. In the first passage, those are be- 
lievers who have attained this. These new converts, in the 
moment when they mark themselves with the blood of Christ, 
t. e. become partakers of the blessings of this blood, are called 
believers, since that participation necessarily presupposes faith 
in the merits of the Redeemer. But the moral purification, 
which, in the second passage, is mentioned as a consequence 
of the forgiveness of sins, is not that which continually repeats 
itself in the life of believers, by virtue of the atoning death of 
Christ, but that purification which Christianity grants to its 
professors, with and in their conversion. It is perfectly agree- 
able to&ct, that this purification is placed after the forgivenese 
of sins, for the latter is the source of the former. But if per- 
sons are disposed to take the title of eternal priest, which 
Justin gives to Christ, as a proof that that has extended 
the atoning and sanctifying power of the death of Christ over 
the whole life of beltever8,-«.4t is to be recollected that Christ 
receives this title merely because his sin-offering, as far as it 
is applied to Christians, who have once received the benefit of 
it, is not rendered inefficacious by their guilt, and has an 
eternal efficacy for those who have newly entered into the 
Christian church. 
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let diread, (Josh. ii. 18J . . . . similar] j the 
sign of the Uood of Chiist, bj whidi those who be- 
fore were adulteien and unjust, are sared out of all 
nations^ — receiving the remisBion of sins, and sinning 
no longer." According to this passage, Jnstin knew 
onlj of one single act of forgireness of sin, as the 
fruit of the death of Christ, which takes place at the 
entrance of indiTiduals into vital oommunion with the 
Redeemer, and conceives them before their entrance 
as in a state of ignorance and slaveij to sin. After 
conversion, the Chnstian sins no m<»e, or if he does, 
divine grace must again renew lus repentance. 

We come now to the last point which demands in* 
vestigation f namelj, whether Justin, inasmuch as he 
conndered the death of Christ as sacrificial, and had 
already the idea of a substitutionary satisfaction, whe- 
ther he understood the doctrine of atonement in the 
sense of the later theoiy of satisfiiction. This in itself 
is from the first very unlikely, since Justin apprehended 
and pxirsued the idea of sacnfice generally in a very im- 
perfect manner ; yet persons have ventured to assert 
this,' and have connected it with topics which certainly 
have something attractive. Justin more than once ex« 
presses the thought that Christ suffered and died for 
(ij^spjur) men ; once he throws out the remark, that 
the Saviour had taken for all men the curse of all upon 
himself. Is not this the pure doctrine of satisfaction? 
So it seems, but it is only so in appearance. In truth 
Justin was completely unacquainted with substitution- 
ary satisfaction in its first and simplest rudiments. 

The preposition 6tsp, in those passages in which the 
sufferings and death of Christ are represented as hav- 
ing taken place for men, has not the meaning of " in- 
stead of/' but of'' for the service of," or " for the good 
of." This appears most distinctly from a number of 
expressions, of which we will only adduce two. Thus 

■ Among others Seiler (uber den Vera^hnunga tod, Christi 
T. 600.) Lanffe (Ausfuhrliche Geschichte der JDopmen, 1. 164,) 
and Munter (llandbueh der cdtetten chriet* Dogmeuffeschichte^ 
H« 1, olo* 
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Justin speaks/ " Christ after being bom of a virgin 
sustained contempt and suffering for the salvation 
(wTg^ (SdiTTiolag) of those that believe on him." And- 
again,' — *' Christ submitted to be born, and to die on 
the cross, not out of necessity, but (w-jreg) for the service 
of the human race." That, moreover, by the death of 
Jesus the Divine punitive justice was appeased^ 
Justin as little knew, as that the agony of Jesus in the 
garden of Gethsemane, which rose even to a bloody 
sweat, was a special act of expiation^ that the anguish 
of that hour arose from the severity of the Divine 
wrath, by the pressure of which, on the substitutionary 
Mediator, men became free from the curse of their sins. 
In that conflict on the Mount of Olives, he saw mere- 
ly the design of placing beyond a doubt the true hu- 
manity of -Christ.' When in the Dialogue, he em- 
ploys the remarkable expression, rh saurs Xg/^rov Wf^ 
ruv SK 'jroLtrhg ysvoug avb^cuTWV 6 lear^^ rZv o'Kuv rag tccv- 
Tcmv xard^ag avads^aa^ai JjSouXjj^tj, — '' It was the will of 
the Father of the Universe that his Christ should re- 
ceive the curses of all, for men of every race," — he could 
not intend to say that God cursed his Christ instead of 
men (on the ground of his voluntary agreement) t. e. 
loaded him with all the punishment which men must 
otherwise have borne for their sins. For he earnestly 
and repeatedly protests against the charge made by his 
Jewish opponents which they supported by Deut. xxi, 
23, that the curse of the law, or of God, rests on the 
crucified Redeemer. He describes this curse in rela- 
tion to the person of Christ as merely apparent^^ 
charges the Jews with folly ^ for regarding Jesus as an 

1 ApoL 1 , 63, p. 82, (p. 96, D.) 

2 Dial. c. Tr. c. 88, p. 1>86, (p. 316, A.) Other passages 
of the same kind are y/po/. 1,63, p. 81, (p* 96, A.) Dial, c 
Tr. c. 74, p. 171, p. 300, A c. 134, p. 226, (p. 364, C.) 

» Dial. c. Tr, c 103, p. 199, (p. 331, C. D.) 

* Dial c. Tr, c. 90, p. 187, (p. 317, D.) Mtt^nt 9^mt 

* Dial. c. Tr, c 63, p. 191, (p. 321, C.)— Uirw» /uU i,§ 
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enemj of God* and loaded with a cune, and thus le* 
primands them ;^ ^^ If the Father of all had willed 
that his Chnst shonld take upon himself the cm^se of 
all for the salvation of men of ereiy nation, since he 
knew that he would rise again after his cnidfixion and 
death ; why do je speak as if he was aocursed, who 
underwent the suffering according to the will of his 
Father ?" He adds, bj way of explanation,* " what is 
written in the law. Cursed is every one that hangeth 
an a tree^ confirms our hope, which rests on the era* 
dfied Christ, not as if God cursed this crucified Oney 
but in as much as God foretold what you, and those 
like-minded with yourselves, would do." He after* 
wards remarks,' ^^ Our suffering and crucified Chnst 
was not cursed by the law, but manifested that he 
alone could save those who did not keep at a distance 
from his faith." Accordingly, when Justin says that 
Christ took upon himself the curse of all, this can, 
<m no account, be so understood as if Christ bore the 
punishment of sin for men, and in his own person had 
made expiation for them; but it can only signify^ 
Christ took upon himself the sins of men whid^ de« 
served the curse, in order to take them away. But 
how? this remains undecided. To this questim 
Justin gives no solution ; he had none. But as to the 
matter of fact, — ^in this he was firmly fixed. The 
crucifixion of Christ had gained for men fiixgiveness 
of the guilt of sin, and fireedom from the service of 
sin. Tlus was his clear decided conviction, which he 
expressly avows ;^ — " In the law, a curse lies upon 




(Dent 

toi ^um Kara^ififit tutu rw it'rauf^tfiini iftSt 

^ Dial, e. Tr, c. Ill, p. 204, (p. 338, B.) i wminrh SifiSt 
»«2 rtufftt^tU X^trk A ««nr»aS« i^i Tov ,^«« AXXm fu*v «-«#«» 
r$»f /in mftfxftivwf rns 9rt^ms ainw i^ifXav. 

^ Dial. 0. Tr. c 94, p. l!^2, (p. 322, C) U rf f^ftf me^lm^ 
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enicified ineA» but the curse does not lie on the Christ 
of God, through whom he sayes all who hare done 
things that deserve the curse." 



ARTICLE II. 

THB OBJBCnVB MEANS OF APPROPRIATING SALTATION. 

At first the Church was united on the question, by 
what instrumentalitj individuals obtained a participa- 
tion in the redemption accomplished bj Christ. Bap- 
tism and the Lord's Supper were imanimouslj consi* 
dered as the two objective vehicles by which tiie gifts 
oi Christian grace passed into the hearts and lives of 
Christians. 

I. BAPTISM. 

The andent Church regarded the rite of baptism, 
not merely as a ceremony obvious to the senses, by 
which the entrance of an individual into the church 
was marked, and, as it were, accredited, — ^nor merely 
as a significant symbol, by which the inward consecra- 
tion of the spirit, and regeneration of the person so 
entering was typified, but rather as an efficacious me- 
dium by which the blessings of the Qospel, especially 
the sacrificial death of Jesus, became objectively com- 
municated to believers. Scarcely a single Church- 
teacher can be named, who has considered the bap- 
tismal act as purely disciplinary and symbolical, al- 
though it has not onfrequently happened that the 
name, at least, of a symbol has been applied to the 
holy rite. By many, the efficacy of baptism has been 
painted in brilliant colours ; an almost magical omni- 
potence is often attributed to it. Not the soul alone, 
but the body also, partook of its beneficent agency. 
For the soul it was the source of the forgiveness of 
sins, and of intellectual and moral regeneration ; while 
the body received from it the capability of rising again 
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from the grare. Mental illuminatioii, freedom from 
the defilement of sin, a restoration to communion with 
God, incorruptibility of bodj and sou], eternal well- 
being and life, are the comprehensive blessings which 
it was beliered to ensure. Contemplated in this light, 
it is easy to conceive that the ancient Church must 
have regarded baptism as indispensable for salvation, 
(only the baptism in blood of martyrdom compen- 
sated, in the opinion of the Church, for the want of 
water- baptism) ; and thus it is clear that it could make 
no earnest opposition, for any length of time, to the 
infant-baptism that was at first disputed. But, while 
the ancient Church attributed to baptism an objective 
efficiency, yet it did not forget and neglect to place 
faith and repentance in relation to it. It was ex- 
tremely rare that an absolute efficacious power was 
ascribed to the rite, entirely apart from the subjecti- 
Tity of the person baptized. If the Fathers were not 
disposed to acknowledge faith and repentance as es- 
sentially co-operating ^tors of inward sanctification, 
yet they allowed to both the position of indispensable 
pre-requisites. 

The equivocal honour has lately been conferred on 
Justin, of having his views of iKiptism described as 
more pure and unadulterated than those of the other 
Fathers.^ We believe that it is unmerited. Certainly 
such elevated, we may say, extravagant representations 
of the •effects of baptism, are not to be found in his 
writings, as for example in the Epistle of Barnabas,* 

^ This has been done by Munscher, (^Handhuch der ehrist. 
Dogmengetchichtey II. 304,) and Starck {Geschiohte der Taufe 
und Taufgesinntefiy 28.) On the contrary, Gael says, {Abhaiul' 
lungen zur Dogmengeschiohte, ^9,) " how gross are the expres- 
sions of a Justin and an Athenagoras on Baptism !*' 

^ Epist, c. 11, T. i. p. 38, M»rafimiv»fuv &$ ri vta»^ yifAttrtg 

f^^/3«v Hou m iXvr'thtt. iig rit 'IngHn t;^»vrtt iv r^ vnvftetru — *' We 
go down into the water full of sius and pollutions, but come up 
again bringing forth fruit ; having in our hearts the fear and 
hope which is in Jesus by the Spirit. **-^( Archbishop Wake's 
translation.) 
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and in the works of Gement of Alexandria ;* hut his 
convictions on the subject embraced all the essential 
points which are comprised in the church- dogma. He 
sees in baptism the free gift of the diyine goodness, 
first of all, the outward act^ in consequence of which 
the Christian is acknowledged as such^ by which he 
becomes authorised to participate in the celebration of 
the Holy Supper ; baptism he regarded as the initia- 
tory rite of Christianity.* " In the Eucharist no one 
can participate," he says, *' but he who believes that 
the things taught by us are true, and who has been 
washed in the bath for the remission of sins and rege* 
neration, and so lives as Christ has commanded."^ 
But this ecclesiastical purpose of the baptismal act is 
only the outward side of the sacred rite ; its higher^ 
internal significance is the communication of divine 
grace and divine life to the baptized. This commu- 
nication, to represent which the terms illumination!^ 
and illuminated,^ applied by Justin according to a ge- 
nerally received ecclesiastic^ phraseology^ to baptism 

^ Paedag, I, 6^ 26, T. i. p. 122, 1, 6, 28, p. 123, 1, 29, p. 
125. 

* DiaJ. 0, Tr, c 43, p. 139, (p. 261, C.) 

* AjH^. 1, e^, p. 83, (p. 97, E. 98, A.) 

Apait, 1, 61, p. 80, (p. 94, D.) »etXSiTeu ravr» r« Xvr^o ^m- 
Ti^fi»tf MS ^ttrt^^ofMtmf rnv ^uivnmv rSv rrnvret futi&aviv^v, — 
" This bath is called illumination — since those who learn these 
things are illuminated in their understandings.'* — Hence DiaL 
C. Tr. C. 39, p. 136, (p. 268, A.) (petrt^ifitfM iik rtv ivi/Actref 
rw XfirT«S — " being illuminated by the name of Christ.** 
Clemens interprets the term ^iin^ftm differently : he supposes 
it to be used, because baptism (as by a magical operation) opens 
the mental eye and enables it to behold the Divine. Fcsdag, 
1, 6, 26, T. i. p. 122. 

^ If what August! states be correct, (Handhuch d. ehrisU 
Arch'dolcigie, I. 148,) that by the Fathers in general, the Chris- 
tians already baptized are generally called ft*rt^i/*t*«ty and only 
sometimes as by exception ^ttrt^^ifrtg, while, on the contrary, 
the catechumens, or persons about to be baptized, are common- 
ly called ^ttrt^Bifrtf ; — Justin*s phraseology must be reckoned 
an exception. Ue terms the catechumens fttrtl^i/$tvct and the 
baptized ^MrirSi'm;, Jpoi, 1, 61, p. 80, (p. 94, £.) ; 1, 65, p. 
82, (p. 97, C.) 
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and ihe haf^zt^ by no means serred, sinoe thete ap- 
pellations merely related to the preceding catechetiad 
instruction — ^ihis commnnication» of diyine grace and 
diyine life which takes place in baptism, embraces the 
two points of the foigiyeness of sin and regeneratioa ;^ 
whoever receives bs^tism receives remission of his 
guilt and moral renovation. This renovation Justin 
makes mention of under a variety of images, and with* 
out limitation. By bi^tism man recdives spiritual dr* 
cnmcision* and becomes renewed,^ he ceases to be a 
child of bondage and ignorance, and attains to the full 
possession of knowledge and free 8elf-detennination,^]ie 

1- Apoi. I, 66, p. 83, (p. 98, A.) r< M« ApUttt ^fu^rtSv 
»mi iit &9myif99^if XMtr^iw — '* The bath on account of the 
remission of sins and for regeneration.** — I, 61, p. 79, (p. 98, 
£. 94, A.) iymrm if kf»S9, !•»• S^ iW mmi r^m kmy. 
yvnn9%mi^ h »«} j^MVf §Ar*i mnyvtn^fW kntywmrrmu •—» 
** They are led by us to a place where water is* after the man* 
ner of the regeneration by which we have been regenerated 
they are regenerated." When compared with these passages, 
Tzschimer's mistake is snrprising (FMdBt Heidetiihunu, I. 
2G0, Anm. I . ) " The view of baptism, that it not merely marks 
the solemn transition to Christianity, but also blots out past 
sins and imparts new powers for good, is not found in Justin, 
though it is in the earlier and later Fathers." 

' Diai. e, Tr. c. 43, p. 139, (p. 261, C) ^i/ttts iik rS /S«fr. 

ifMtttf XMftfimvmt — " And we, through baptism, receive it (spi- 
ritual circumcision) — since we were sinners, through the mercy 
that comes from Ood^— and all are allowed to receive it alike.** 



' Apol 1, 61, p. 79, (p. 93, D.) «y r^m» ^m94»«^i» W. 

In what manner we dedicate ourselves to God, being new 
made by Christ, we will explain. 
^ ApoL 1» 61, p. 80, (p. 94, 0.) iv'ttf fth &fJiy»ns rixM /tih 

rnfiUvuf ri rtS wetr^ig vmt Zkttf »ai h^irirut i^uv «»«/(»«. — 
'* That we may not remain children of necessity and igno- 
rance, but of choice and knowledge, and may obtain, in water, 
remission of sins, which we have before committed ; on him 
who chooses to be regenerated, and has repented of his sinsy 
the name of the Father of all, and Lord God, is named.'* 
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!s purified from all his sins^ even the most grieyous. But 
Justin allows baptism to possess a sin-remitting power 
only in reference to sins that hare preceded it.^ Such 
a twofold^ in part sin-remitting, and in part sin-de- 
stroying power of baptism, Justin viewed^ indeed, as 
objective, but by no means elevated this objectivity to 
a magical, and, so to speak, mechanical irresistibility.^ 
The faith and repentance of the person to be baptized 
were, in his view, essential conditions of the perception 
of the baptismal blessing ; not as if he looked on that 
faith and that repentance as pecuHarly the co- efficients 
of this blessing ; he only required them as the subjec- 
tive preparations by which the baptized was rendered 
capable of the baptismal consecration.^ " As many,** 
he says, '* as are persuaded and believe that our doc- 
trines are true, and promise that they can live accord- 
ingly, are taught to pray, and, while fasting, to ask 
from God forgiveness of past sins ; and we pray and 
fast with them/'^ Farther on he declares, '^ It is also 
told by Isaiah the prophet, by what means they will 
escape from their sins who have sinned and repented." 
He expresses himself still more plainly in the Dia- 
logue,* — " Those who, by water and faith, and the 
cross, are prepared, and repent of the sins they have 
committed, will escape the coming judgment of God." 
That baptism was followed by these wonderful re- 
sults, — that it effected forgiveness of sins, and free- 
dom from sin, Justin does not infer, as a passage al- 
ready quoted in the larger Apology might seem to in- 
timate,^ from any mysterious magic in the baptismal 

' ApoL 1, 61, p. 80, (p. 94, A.)—- DiW. o. Tr. c. 86, p. 184, 
(p. 314, A.) 

2 




B. 

* Jpol. 1, 61, p. 8©, (p. 94, A.) 

« DiaU c, Tr, c. 138, p. 229, (p. 368, A.) V {^eirte mI 
wi^ntti »m ^y^oo el tr^oret^affxtvaie/itfot xeti fAtrapMutrtt If ot: 

6 Apd. 1, 61, p. 80, (p. 94, C.) Nielsen de vi et tffeutibus 
baptismo ab ecclesise patribus tributis, p. 29. 
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formula, but, in part, he pre-supposes (as Hennas' be- 
fore him, and after him the Clementine Eclogae,' 
Tertullian,' Cyprian/ and Cyril of Jerusalem,)* a 
connection of the Divine Spirit with water baptism ; 
and, in part, like Ignatius,^ Tertullian,'' and Qregory 
Nyssen,^ he considers baptism as the instrumental act 
by which the merits of the death of Jesus are appro- 
priated by believers. The former reason is indi- 
cated in the designation which Justin frequently ap- 
plies to Christians,® " baptized with the Holy Spirit :" 
the latter is apparent from the repeated connection 
in which he places baptism with the death of Jesus.^^ 
It serves to confirm the latter point, that the sin-re- 
mitting power of the death of Jesus, and of baptism, 
is equally confined to sins committed before the con- 
version of the baptized to Christianity. 

Whenever Justin refers to baptism, adults appear as 
the objects to whom the sacred rite is administered. 
Of an infant-hapiism he knows nothing. The traces 
of it, which some persons believe they have detected 
in his writings, '^ are groundless fancies, artificially pro- 
duced.^' In the words iroKkoi rivsg xai ToXXa/, t^rixov* 

* Patt 1, 3, 3, T. I. p. 79. 

^ Eclog, ex ScripU prophet c. 7, T. IV. p. 33. 

* De baptism, c. 4, T. IV. p. 161, Omnes aque de pristina 
originis prsBrogatira (Gen. i. 2,) Bacramentum sanctificationis 
consequuntar, invocato deo. Supervenit enim statim spiritus 
de ccelis et aquis superest, sanctificans eas de semetipso, et ita 
sanctificatae vim sanctificandi combibunt. 

* Epistol. 74, 6, T. I. p. 225. 

* Cateches. 3, 3, p. 40, (ed. Paris 1720) 

* ad Ephes. o. 18, T. II. p. 16. 

7 De baptism, c 1 1, T. IV. p. 169. 

» Catech, orat c. 33 ; Opera, Par. 1615, T. II. p. 528. 

» Dial. c. Tr, c. 29, p. 127, (p. 246, C) 

'» Dial c. Tr, c 86, p. 184, (p. 314, A.)— c 138, p. 229, 
(p. 3C7, D. 368, A.) 

^ * See Walch, Historia Padobaptismi quatuor priorum seen- 
lorum, Miscell. sacr. p. 496. 

**^ Compare what is said on this head by Pertsch, ( Verguch 
einer Kirehenhistorie, If. 225,) Roasler, (Lehrbegriff der 
Chritt, Kirehe, 208,) xMUnter, {Handbueh der aliesten Christl, 
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rovrai xai s^dofirixovrovraiy oi $x iraiduv s/ia^7ire{j^7iaav 
r(fi X^t<fr(f) a^^o^Oi dtafimvg/, Apol. ], 15, p. 52, 
(p. 62, B.) — " Many men and many women, sixty 
and seventy years old, who, from children, have been 
disciples of Christ, preserve their continence." — No- 
thing more is said^ than that many individuals of both 
sexes became disciples of Christ in early life. The 
idea of fia^riTBus<f^cci does not necessarily include that 
of being baptized ;^ it merely brings before our minds 
a catechumenate. And even admitting that the bap- 
tismal rite was included in fju<x^riT6\ji6§ai, this by no 
means is decisive of a reference to infant- baptism. 
'E% 'jFUiduv contrasted with s^r,xovrovrai and s^dofirixov^ 
Tourai, may well denote the entrance on the period of 
youth.* When, moreover, Justin compares Christian 
baptism with Jewish circumcision, and then asserts 
that all may obtain the spiritual circumcision which 
Christians receive in baptism, he by no means ex- 
tends that comparison to the time of the reception of 
circumcision and baptism ;' and by the term ally he re* 
fers merely to the yet unbaptized adults^ both Jews 
and heathens, and not likewise to children.^ 

Nor can traces of Ebionitism, any more than of infant- 
baptism, be found in Justin's doctrine on this subject. 
There are indeed some points of similarity between 
them. Like Justin, the Ebionites thought that baptism 
was indispensably necessary for salvation,^ and grounded 
this necessity on Christ's language in John iii. 5 ;^ like 
him, they also considered an invocation of the triune 

Dojmengeschichte, II. 2, ]6,) Matt\iie8y( BapHsmaiis ExposUiOf 
p. 187j) and Nielsen, {de vi et Effectibus liaptismo, Slc. p. 30.) 

' Suiceri Tkes. Eccles. II. 28(i. 

^ See Starck, Geschichte (ler Christ, Kirche des ersten Jahr- 
hundert. III. 189, who not unsuitably quotes^ as a parallel, 
Lucian*8 language about the philosopher Demonax, " that he 
loved philosophy, i» ^aiim." 

3 Dial. c. Tr. c. 43, p. 139, (p. 261, C.) 

* As Gredner {Beitra<je xur EirMtunffy &c. I. 98, 301,) 
and Otto (cfe Justin* Mart, seriptis et doctrinal p. 176) not. 52,) 
are disposed to think. 

« Clem. Homil. 13, 21, T. I. p. 716. Recognit. 1, 65, p 601. 

Horn, 11, 26, p. 698. Recogn, \, 69; p. 503, 6, 9, p. 551. 
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God as eaential to the saarei rite, and inctode anotiff 
ite (objectire) effects, the foigiyeness of sins,* espedallr 
those SUB which had preceded the leception of hap- 
^m,* and regeneiation,' or purification from sin.* 
But these are points which many, if not all the Ca. 
^olics, held in common with the Ebionites. The in- 
^spensableness ei haptism to etenial salvation was 
the umrersal eonyiction <^the Chnich; all the Chuich- 
t^cheis require the invocation of the trinne-God at 
the peiformanoe of this rite ; they all speak of the for- 
giyeness and removal of sin as its immediate effect. 
Some, at least, like Tertullian,^ infer the necessity of 
Ae sacred rite from John iii. 5; not a few, as 
IrenKus,^ and Origen,? expressly call the moral trans- 
formation effected by baptism regeneration ; many, as 
Clement," Origen,* Tertullian.'" and Cyprian," with- 
out disguise, limit the nn-remitiing efBcacy of bap- 
tism to sins committed before its administtBtion 
These coincidences cannot, then, be taken to indicate 
a leaning or an apostacy to Ebionitism ; they are in 
part (as to their basis) purely biblical representations, 
impregnated, besides, with some elements of Jewish 
theology." And it must not be overlooked that Justin 

> Hofn. 7, 8, p. 673, 9, 23, p. e85.^rea^n. 1, 39, p. 496. 4, 

8 Horn, 8, 22, p. 679. 11, 24, 27, p. 698.-recogn. 3, 67, n. 
531. 6, 9, p. 551. *^ 

'^ Horn. 7, 8, p. 673. II, 24, 26, p. e98,—recogn. 6, 8, p. 651, 
9, 7, p. 674. ' 

♦ HomU, 8, 23, p. 679. 

* De baptism, c. 12, T. iv, p. 169, 172— £fe anim, c. 39, d 
257. ' ^" 

« ^dv, haret, 1, 18, p. 93, 3, 19, p. 208. 

^ Comment, in MaUh, 15, 23, T. iii. p. 686. 

» Strom, 2, 13, 58, T. ii. p. 159. 4, 24, 156, p. 363. 

« In Jud. HomU. 7, 2, T. ii. p. Al^.--. Select, in Jerem, 3, 7, 
T. iii. p. 288.— in Matth. comment, ser, c 86, p. 899. 

**> De baptism, c. 8, T. iv. p. 165. c. 16, p. 173.— rfg t>re^ 
dicet, c 16, p. 684. ^ 

* » De grat. dei. c, 4, T. ii. p. 2 — de oper, et eleemos, c. 1, 
8q. p. 225, sqq. 
" Clem, homil 9, 19, T. i. p. 684 — reeoffnii. 2, 71, p. 518. 
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had nothing of that which is peculiar to Ebionitism in 
the doctrine of baptism. He knew nothing of the 
power of baptism to expel daemons, and to impart 
this power to the baptised. He does not place the 
necessity of baptism of prime importance^ like the 
Clementines and Recognitions, where we often meet 
with such language as the following : " Think not 
that even if you are more pious than all the 
pious that ever existed, — but are unbaptised, that you 
can indulge hope (of eternal life)."^ He did not ap- 
prove of that rigid, magical objectivity with which the 
Ebionites regarded the efficiency of baptism ; he re- 
quired a believing penitent disposition on the part of 
the baptised as a basis for that efficiency.^ 

II. THE HOLY SUPPER. 

In the ancient Church the Holy Supper was regarded 
jmore in a practical than a speculative light ; it was 
not the Shibboleth of a party, but a leaven of brother- 
hood : instead of disputing about its meaning, they 
laid their hearts open to its power. Differences of 
opinion, respecting what was mysterious in it, were 
peacefully admitted. Along with the view, which re- 
garded the presence of the Lord in the Supper, as a 
concrete real connection of the Logos with the ele- 
ments, that theory met with acceptance which did not 
recognize such a pregnant presence, but looked on the 
bread and wine merely as signs and symbols of the 
body and blood of Christ, although possessed of objec- 

4, 32, 541. The same representation occurs in Eolog, ex script, 
proph. c. Tf T. iv. p. 33. Within the pale of the Catholic 
Church it is delivered by Cyprian (epist. ad Magn. 69, 16, T. 
i. p. 198,) and in the /Apostolic Constitutionst 6, 27* T. i. p. 
35f). 

^ Homil. 11, 25, p. 698. fin r«/ vofAi^rif, on, letv v-eivrttv reHf 

rv^^tif Ivtwp ffari ..Similar statements are made in Homil, 1 1, 
26, sq. p. fi98. — recognit, 6, 8, sq. p. 551 . 

a Homil. 9, 19, p. 684. 11, 27, p. 698. 13, 21, p. 716. 
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tive yaluei of supernatural consecration and sanetifica* 
tion. Even the Alexandrians gare no offence, when 
thej denied to the elements almost entirely an ob- 
jective yalue for the inward life of believers, made the 
salutary effects of the Supper depend exclusively on 
the subjectivity of the communicants^ and acknow- 
ledged tne bread and wine only in a purely spiritual 
sense as the body and blood of Christ While, as we 
have said^ Christians attached less weight to the 
theoij of the Supper, they resigned themselves more 
unreservedly to its operation. In their social relation 
to the church, as well as in their personal experience, 
they felt elevated and strengthened. They derived 
from it forgiveness of sins as well as power of am^id- 
ment; their faith was strengthened; their views of 
divine truth were expanded and purified. But they 
were not satisfied merely with receiving at the Supper ; 
they felt a duW to give something. The elements 
were furnished by fiee-will offerings, which bdiever% 
presented at the meetings of the brethren, and placed 
at the disposal of the president ; so that this sacred 
rite became a kind of o£Rering of piety and brotherly 
Iove« Eveiy celebration of we Supper was preceded 
and accompanied by a prayer of praise and thanks- 
giving for all blessings granted, hfik bodily and spiri- 
tual, especially for the blessing of redemptioii ; so that, 
at first, this lioly solemnibr was held undor the idea 
of a sacrifice of peace and thanksgiving. Thus the 
gmeral notion of the Supper was fcnned asa sacrifice, 
which became gradually more and mote restricted to 
the sacrifice of Christ, and under ^e opoation of mani- 
AM circumslanccs, at losg^ became ao perv»ted fironi 
its original diaiacter as to end in the Catholie sacrifice 
oftfiemass. 

Justin attaches to the doctrine of die Eucharist, 
both in an ardueological and dogmatic point of view, 
a peculiar importance^ cf which he never lost ri|^t. 
He give« a more exact description <^ die mode of its 
tvV&rution than any of the ^athers^ eithn befiNne or 
u.(v r him^ and presents the idea of it at once with 
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doctrinal distinctness. With this doctrinal concep- 
tion alone we have to do at present. It has, confess- 
edly, been an apple of discord for the whole church, 
partly because it has been the practice to consider it 
less as the private property of a single teacher, than, 
as the conviction of die whole Romish Church, whose 
representative, in this point paticularly, Justin has been 
supposed to be. Thus, the Catholic Church has pro* 
duced it as the first witness for its dogma of transub- 
stantiation ; the Lutheran, as the most ancient surety 
for the real substantial presence of Christ in the 
Supper ; the Reformed as the earliest vindication of 
the pure symbolic meaning of the elements. On the 
part of the Catholics this has been done by Bellarmine,^ 
HaUoix,^ NataUs Alexander^ Nourry,^ Prudentius 
Mar anus, ^ and DoUinger'f ''the acutest apologists of 
the Catholic doctrine, on the historical side." The 
Lutheran dogma of the Supper has been found in 
Justin, by Bebel^'f Nifantus^ Buddeus,^ Emestt^^ 
Munter^^ and Markeinecke.^^ Lastly, the view taken 

^ De eontroveriiif Christ, fidei inversus hujus temparit hmre* 
Hoot, Secundi Tami terHa eonirov. general., de aaeramento 
ew^rist 2, 4, p. 144. 

^ Vita et documenta Justini, p. 92, sqq. 

' Histor. eccies, V. N. Ti. Dissert, \2y in secul 11, et 12, 
art. 6, T. VI. p. 904. 

* Apparatus ad bibKoih. nuunm. T* I. p. 408, sqq. 

' Prolegomena, p. xxxyii. 

^ Die Lehre von der Eucharistie in den drei ersten Jdkrun- 
derten, (Mainz. 1826.) 

^ Antiquit. eccies, in tribus prioribus p. n» Ckr. seeulis 
evang. pp. 277) 283, 436. 

' Justin, phil, et mart, ^c, 253. 

9 Miscell. sacra, T. II. p. 73. 

'° AnttmurcUorius. Opuscul. iheol, (Lips. 1773,) p. 31, 66, 
and De praesentia corporis et sanguinis Jesu Christi in coena 
sacra, Opusc, theoL p. 163. 

^^ Handbwh der cUtesien Christ, Dogmengeadhiohten, II. 
2,90. 119. 

^^ Sanctorum pairum de pnesentia Christi in coena domini 
senientia triplex. (Ueidel. 1811,) p. 23. Neander (Antignostious 
Geist, der Tertullianus^ 524, and Allgemeine Geschichte der 
Christ. Religion und Kirche, I. 3, 722,) finds in Justin the 
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by the Reformed Church has been advocated by Alher- 
tinus^ HospiniaUy* Basnage,^ and Grabe,* None of 
the contending Churches deserre the prize; neither 
the Catholic, nor the Lutheran^ nor the Reformed doc- 
trine of the Supper, finds a guarantee in Justin. But, 
in the language of this Father^ there is certainly some- 
thing which each one of the Churches we have named 
may, with some plausibility, claim for itself. The dis- 
pute turns upon the following passage: Ov yA^ ug 
xotvhv a^Tov ovds xoivhv irofia ravra Xa/tjSavo- 
fiiv^ aXX' ov T^oirov dta Xoyou ^goD tfa^xo^o/97- 
Ss/g *Iri(fovi Xptffrhs 6 tfurri^ Tj/tiuv xal ffd^xoc 
xai al/j^a u^g^ ffUTfjpiag rifi&v isff^sv^ ovrug xai 
rr^v dt* i\t%rii \6yov rov ^ra^' avrou gup^ag/tf- 
Tfi'^iTaav rpo^^v e^ rig alfia xai gd^xig 
xard fisrapoXriy r^s povrai vjfiojv, sxthov 
Toij (fa^xovotri^evTog 'iTjffov xai <fd§xa xal 
alfia sdtdd^^fifisv sTvai. O/ yd^ d'jroffroXoi iv 
ToTg ysvofisvoig utt ai/rav diro/ivfifiovsv/naa/Vy & xotXitrat 
fuayyeXtaf ovrug ^a^edcaxav svTsrd>^ai avrofi Th)> *l7i(fo\jv 
Xapovra a^rov, sv^a^t(fTyi(favTcc siTsTr roZro irotsTrs 11 g 
rr^v dvd/LV7i(fiv /j^ovy rovT6(fTt rh tfu/tid /low xai rh '^oryjjiov 
o/io/ag XajSovTU xai iv^a^t(f7]<ravra tt-TrsTv, rouro s(frt af/uLoi 
jiiovy xai fi6voig ahroTg jtisradovvai. Apol. I. 66, p. 83, 
(p. 98, A. B.) " For we do not receive these as common 
bread nor common drink ^but even as Jesus Christ, being 
made flesh by the Word {Logos) of God, hadfl^sh and 
blood Jbr our salvation ; thus also we have been taiight 
that the food for which thanks have been given by the 
prayer of the Word that is from him^ by which our flesh 



representation of a connection and penetration of the substance 
of the body and blood of Christ with the substance of the 
bread and wine, though not decidedly in the Lutheran sense. 

' De eucharisHae sacramenio {Daventr. 1654,) p. 288, sqq. 
p. 291, sqq. 

^ Jlistor. sacrament. Genev, 1681, 2, 6, T. I. p. 121, 5, 12, 
p. 433. 
3 Histoire de feglise, xiii. 2, 5, T. II. p. 792; xiii. 4, p. 

797. 
* In his edition of the Larger Apology, 128. 
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and blood are nourished, by a iransmutaiiony is the flesh 
and blood of the ificarnate Jesus. For the apostles, in 
the Commentaries composed by them, which are called 
Gospels, have handed down that Jesus thus command- 
ed them ; that taking bread, and having given thanks, 
he said, • Do this in remembrance of me, this is my 
body ;' and likewise taking the cup, and giving thanks, 
he said, ' This is my blood,' and delivered it to them 
alone.'*— The Re formed Church has the least reason for 
appealing to these words of Justin in defence of their 
exposition of the Supper. For not only a mere sym- 
bolic relation of the elements to the body and blood of 
Christ is never mentioned in them, but exactly the op- 
posite is clearly expressed in the assertion, that the 
bread and wine of the Supper are not common bread 
and common wine, but the body and blood of Christ. 
The parallel which Justin draws between the incarna- 
tion of Jesus and the celebration of the Supper, makes 
it simply necessary, since the corporeity of the incar- 
nate Redeemer was real, to take the bread and wine 
in a real sense for Christ's body and blood. With 
greater right the Lutheran dogma may seek support 
from Justin. For unquestionably this maintains a 
real presence of Christ in the Supper ; and the parallel 
drawn between the Incarnation and the Supper, pre- 
supposes the connection of the two (the divine and the 
elementary) substances in the Supper. As in the per- 
son of Christ the divine and human natures were hy- 
postatically united, so the advocates of the Lutheran 
view maintain not without plausibility, Justin means 
to say, the body and flesh of Jesus are unitedly con- 
nected in the Supper with the bread and wine. But 
this argumentation, however plausible, condemns itself, 
since it introduces surreptitiously the sacramental con- 
nection of the flesh and blood of Christ, which is the 
principal point in question. Of such a connection 
Justin knows nothing ; he puts in contrast the words 
did >.oyou ^Moy tfa^xocro/7)^g/j and 3/ sup^Jj; "koyov rou tol^ 
auroD as corresponding members of the chosen equation, 
and moreover asserts distinctly that the bread and wine 
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are the yeiy flesh and blood of Christ. The CathoUc 
church has gladlj seized with confidence on this last 
assertion, in order to point out Justin's acquaintance 
with its dogma of transubstantiation. If we grant 
that these expressions point to the real presence of the 
corporeal Christ in the Supper, in the sense of transub- 
stantiation, as far as it is certain that their author was 
acquainted with the doctrine just named, yet we must 
designate it a gross petiiio principii, if that meaning be 
given to it without this acquaintance being proved. 
Of this petitio principii the Catholic interpreters have 
been guilty; they allege that Justin, in the words *^ the 
consecrated food is the body and blood of Christ,'* has 
expressed their doctrine of transubstantiation, and yet 
they cannot show that Justin knew anything of a con- 
version of the elements into the flesh and blood of 
Christ, or even of the identity of the body present in 
the Supper, {IdentUdt des AbendmaklsleibesJ with 
the body of Jesus which was bom of the Virgin Mary, 
crucified and carried up to heaven. Here their tri- 
umph ceases. If the older Catholic theologians be- 
lieved that this transformation was marked by the 
words xarA fura^okh, yet a modem Catholic writer, 
Dollinger, has confessed that this meaning is impos- 
sible, or, as he says, forced ; but he himself can sub- 
stitute nothing better in its place. Hence it is clear 
that the Catholic dogma of the Supper has no real 
support in Justin, and the field is now open for pro- 
ceeding to enquire what were Justin s real convictions 
respecting the nature of the Supper. They were, we 
conceive, the following : Justin regarded the Supper 
as a kind of repeated incarnation. As the incar- 
nation was accomplished when the Divine Logos 
assumed flesh and blood, so he believes the presence 
of Christ in the Supper is effected when the Di- 
vine Logos enters into connection with the bread 
and wine as his flesh and blood. The bread and 
wine undergo no alteration in their physical proper- 
ties, yet they do not continue to be common bread and 
common wine ; they become, after the prayer of con« 
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secration, the yehicle as it were, in which the Divine 
Logos dwells ; thej are actually, though in a sense 
only figuratively, the hody and hlood of the Logos. 
*' By Justin the svx,^ X^yog, i. e. the su^ri as Xoyo;, is 
considered parallel^ or more properly identified with 
the Xfyog ^i6g. The Logos is in hoth cases the mediat- 
ing principle {das Vermittelnde) for the flesh and 
blooa of Christ; by means of the Word in the 
consecration of the elements, the bread and wine be- 
come the flesh and blood of Christ. But as the ^a^ 
xo7oi9}^^va/ d/a Xo^^ou is properly the incarnation of the 
Logos himselfy so also the Logos in the Supper becomes 
flesh in the form of the prayer uttered over the bread and 
wine, since the blood and wine became his flesh and 
blood. "^ Justin accordingly adopted the same view 
which was given at a later period by Irenieus,^ and 
more fully developed by Gregory of Nyssa ;* and the 
influence of which was felt even down to the eighth 
century by means of John of Damascus.^ 

The design and operation of the Eucharist is, ac- 
cording to Justin, threefold. The sacred rite is a 
sign of the covenant to the Church, the means of pro- 
moting brotherly imity and fellowship.* ' No one 
could participate in it except a Christian; it was 
celebrated by the whole church, and those who 
were absent were enabled to partake of it by a por- 

^ Baur* die ffaupimomente der GeseMehte der Lekre vom 
Abendmahle, TUbinger, Zeitsehn/tf. Theohffie, 1839, ii. 96. 
See also Meier, Vertuch einer Geschichte der Trcauubaiantia" 
iunulehre (Herlbronn, 1832.) It is, therefore, by no means 
uncertain in what sense Justin held the bread and wine to be 
the body and blood of Christ, as Cramer {Fortsetxung zu 
Bosi^ieVs EirUeiiung in die Geschichte der Welt und Religion^ 
V. I, 157,) Starck, (freimulhige Betrachtungen uher d(u 
Chrietenihum, 322,) and Hagenbach (Lehrb. d. Dogmengee^ 
ehichtey i. 227,) complain. Every thing depends on making 
the comparison between the Incarnation and the Supper with 
sufficient distinctness. 

^ Adv. hmres. 4, 34, p. 251. 5, 2, p. 294. 

^ CeUechet. orut. c. 37» T. ii. p. 636. 

* Expoeit, orthodox, fid, 4, 13, T. i. p. 270. 

« Apd. 1, 66, p. 83, (p. 97, K. 98, A.) 
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tion beinp; sent to them of the consecrated bread 
and wine.^ Its farther design was to be a comineino- 
rative feast of the incarnation and redemptive deatli 
of Christ. With this the feeling of thankfulness 
was awakened and cherished for the creation o£ the 

worlds which had taken place for man's sake ; 

for freedom from sin which Jesus had effected ; and 
lastly, for the ruin of the daemon iacal powers, whiclt 
was founded in the sufferings of Christ.* The third 
effect of the Eucharist is of a purely objective nature. 
When believers enjoyed the consecrated elements, 
when the Eucharistic body and Eucharistic blood of 
Christ was converted into the flesh and blood of the 
communicants, their sensuous nature experienced a 
change ; their bodies became prepared for the future 
resurrection and incorruptibility. This view of the 
Supper, which was known to Ignatius of Antioch,^ and 
which Ireneeus* and Gregory of Nyssa* have ex- 
plicitly given, forms the groundwork of Justin's ex- 
pressions, which have already been quoted: ttjV bi 
iuy(rig Xoyov tov ira§ avrou gu^a^itfr^j^f/b'av r^o^^y, s^ ^g 
affia %ai ffd^Ksg xara /uraSoXriv r^s^ovrai jJ^wp. — « The 
food for which thanks have been given by the prayer 
of the Word that is from himself, by which our 
blood and flesh are nourished by a transmutation/' 
In these words the nourishing of the flesh and blood 
of believers is unequivocally represented as a fruit of 
the participation of the Supper, and the object and ad- 
vantage of this nourishing can be gathered from the 

1 ApoL I, 66, p. 83, (p. 97, E.) 1, 67, p. 83, (p. 98, E.) 
^ Dial c. Tr. c. 41, p. 137, (p. 269, D. 260, A) c. 70, p. 

168, (p. 296, D. 297, A.) 
^ Epist. ad Ephes. c. 20, T. ii. p. 64, Xvu, S^r»v «X«»rif o Wi 

(Pm^fMtftop a^itvuffmsy uvriitTog tw f^n xT^Baveiv^ aXka Z^n* if Si aT 

hit 'itivav X^i^»u. 

* Adv. hcBres. 4. 34, p. 261, iig a^i yiii &^tos ^^tffXmfi^atcfu. 
y«; Tfiv WixXn^t* 'rati Biw iziri Ketvof a^res Ic/V, eeXX* tv-^a^ifla, l« 
iiv tr^ayfAartav vvMrnnuta^ ivtiyiiu ri xai v^aviu evr»t *«' tk ttt- 

rh* lX9rii» rr,f its ttlZvas dvardatt/f t;c«vret, 

* Catech, or at. c. 37, T. ii. p. 634, »qq. 
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most distinct expressions of the other Fathers of the 
church. The only doubtful terra is xara /isra^oXfjv, 
Baumgarten-Crusius,* Emesti,* Miinscher,^ Miinter and 
Strauss, refer it to the bread and wine ; but while the 
four last understand it in tbe grossly material sense of 
digestion, the former suppose a transmutation of the 
earthly food, after the participation, into the heavenly 
body of Jesus ; and then an assimilation of the bread 
and wine with our collective nature. Marheinecke^ 
and Dollinger connect the words xara fj^srajSoXriv with 
«Taa xa/ ffdexig r,fjiSjv^ and believe that they serve to in- 
dicate the change of our nature, that is, the prepara- 
tion of our body for the resurrection and immortality. 
The latter construction deserves the preference, partly 
on lingual grounds, and partly it is not pressed by the 
practical difficulties which are attached to the former. 
If we take furapoXriv in the sense of digestion, the 
whole phrase xara fisra^oXriy seems superfluous, since 
that idea is included in the verb r^s^sa^at. But if 
fisra^o'kf) is understood of a conversion of the elements 
after participation, into the glorified body of Christ, a 
doubt arises whether it be admissible, on the ground 
of a single ambiguous expression of Justin's, to found 
so important a dogmatic representation, which meets 
with no support elsewhere. 

Justin sometimes presents the sacred Supper under 
the idea of a sacrifice ; and upon this the Catholic 
dogmatists have grounded the assumption, that the 
apologist was already acquainted with their doctrine 
of the sacrifice of the mass, — that he, like themselves, 



* Lehrbuch der ehristl. Dogmengesehichte^ II. 1217. 

* Lehrbuch d. ehristl. Dogmengeschichte, II. 340. 
' Die ehristl, Glaubenslehre, II. 663, 

* Yet Marheinecke is not altogether satisfied with the 
above-mentioned application o£ xark ^ir«/3«Afiy. Walch's no- 
tion is very strange, {historia transsuhstan. paniifica MiseelL 
sacr. p. 2(..9,) who would understand by finrafi^Xri the acciden- 
tal alteration which he supposes the bread and wine to under, 
go, when, by the consecration, they enter into the (Lutheran) 
sacramental union with the flesh and blood o£ Christ. 
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belieyed and taught, that in the Eucharist was a re-» 
peated unhloodj sacrifice of Christ. Though thi^ 
assumption has heen often enough, with more or less 
success, been shewn to be what it is, a mere party fic- 
tion,^ yet we cannot hesitate, once more, to bring for- 
ward the evidence^ and to present it w^ith additional 
ooiToboration, of the point of yiew in which Justin 
contemplated the Eucharist as a sacrifice, since the 
apologists of the Catholic dogma hare not ceased^ 
eyen to this day, to look for the rudiments of their 
sacrificial theory in Justin. In doing this, we put out 
of sight the sense in which, according to our former 
representation, Justin belieyed in the real presence of 
Christ in the Supper; for the mere presence of the 
Logos cannot constitute the Supper a sacrifice, in the 
sense of the (Roman) Catholic Church. We would 
rather admit for the moment, the dogma of transub- 
stantiation^ and shew that, eyen a^iitting the cor- 
rectness of the dogma, we should not be justified in 
representing Justin as the first abettor of the unscrip* 
tuxal notion of the sacrifice of the mass. We, more- 
over, voluntarily give up the advantage which is offer- 
ed us^ by the circumstance that Justin was absolutely 
and entirely ignorant of the idea of a priesthood sepa- 
rated from the mass of the believers, who mediated 
for believers with God ; that he only knew of a pre- 

^ For example) by Hospinian, (Histor, Saerament. 5, 13, 
T. I. p. 487, 8q.> Nifanius, {Jwtin. PhU. Christ, et Mart: etc, 
p. 260,) Buddeus, (de Oriyine missm Pontif. c. 12, sq. 15, in the 
Miiicell. Sacr. T. I. p. 13, sq. 17, sq.) Pfaff, (de Oblations 
Eucharistia in primiHva Ecolesia usitatcu c 27> in Sfpitctgma 
Dissertatt. Theolog. Stutt. 1720, p. 316, sqq.) and Deylin^, 
(Errorem Pontif. novitas circa Eucharist, in Observatt. MiS" 
cell. Lips. 1736, T. IV. p. 309.) Hoffling has lately, in a verjr 
maHterly manner, refuted that assumption, (Die Lehre Justin 8 
des Mart, vom Opfer im Christ. Kultus. Erlangen. 1839,) a 
refutation to which we might content ourselves with referring 
our readers, if it were not contained in a publication so fugi- 
tive, and so easily overlooked as a Programm. See also, Der 
Versuch einer Geschichte des Dogma von dem Opfer des Abend- 
mahls in the Gottingen Bibliothek der neuesten Theoh Lit- 
teratur. II. 2, 1G5. 
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sident wlio conducted the devotions in their religious 
assemblies ;^ — ^that, in reference to God, he regajrded 
all Christians as one man^ and represented them in 
their collective capacity as the genuine priestly order 
of God.* But we ask, where has Justin propounded 
the doctrine of the sacrifice of the mass ? lliere are 
two passages in his writings where (if anywhere) we 
might expect to meet with it. First of all, at the 
close of his larger Apology, where he accurately and 
^fully describes the celebration of the Christian Sup- 
per.^ This passage is, indeed^ adduced by the Ca- 
tholic historians of dc^matics, as containing the doc- 
trine in question. But where is their warrant for so 
doing ? DoUinger writes,^ '^ Justin represents, in the 
Dialogue, the bread and wine as the peculiar sacrifice 
for Christians; but what this bread and this wine 
might be, he has explained in his larger Apology, 
namely, the body and blood of the incarnate Jesus ; 
consequently, the body and blood of Christ in the 
Eucharist, is the sacrifice of Christians which is pre* 
sented to God." — In this statement, the first thing 
that strikes us is, that a combination must be attempt- 
ed in order to make so plain a passage as that in the 
Apology fit for the purpose required. Could Justin, 
in a passage where it is his avowed design to give an 
open unvarnished account of the Christian Eucharist, 
pass over a point which, in the dogma ascribed to 
him, forms a prime article, so hastily that he does 
not bestow a syllable upon it, — if it be supposed that 



^ Apol 1, 65, p. 82, (p. 97, C.) i ir^trmi rS* «9iX^;;v — 
1, 67, p. 83, (p. 98, D.) 
' Dial. e. Tr. c. 1 16, p. 209, (p. 344, B. C.) fifiSif «/ 3/a t«v 

•Xmv ^f«>, .... i^x*^^*^thh «-« «X«SiM» yius Uf^h rv 

» ApoL 1, 66, p. 83, (p. 97, E. ; 98, A. B.) 

* Die Lehrevon der Eucharistie, 104. Prudentius Maranus 
had before drawn the same ooncluaion, (Prolegomena, 2, 10, p. 
xlu.) Ses also Aldhler*8 Palrologie, I. 247. 
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he was acqnaioted with that dogma ? In that pas- 
sage, not a word is said ahoat a sacrifice, hnt onlj of 
tasting and receiring. There is not the slightest in- 
timation that the br^d and wine were cons^xated, in 
order that, after the consequent transformation, thej 
might serve as the materials of an nnbloodj sacri- 
fice ; nothing more is said^ than that the fiesh and 
blood of the communicants were nourished hj the 
consecrated bread and wine ! What sort of man must 
Justin bare been, if he regarded the sacrifice of the 
sacramentallj formed body and blood of Christ as the 
culminating point of the Eucharist, and, nevertheless, 
in a detailed representation of the sacred rite, never 
gave the slightest hint respecting such a sacrifice? 
And as to the combination we alluded to, the conclu- 
sion which it forms is a fallacy. It depends on con- 
founding the bread as a»rog rrig tl^oLoi<iTiag and the 
wine as ^orfjpov rfjs iuyra^ioriag^ with the bread and 
wine as consecrated sacramental nourishment. It 
extends, in an unauthorised manner, over the moment 
of consecration, what was only true before it. Justin 
makes the act of sacrifice last only till the consecrat- 
ing prayer is uttered over the bread and vrine ; he 
makes it terminate as soon as the bread and vrine be- 
come the flesh and blood of the Logos. The elements 
of the Supper are, in his esteem, a sacrifice before the 
consequent consecration, on account of their presenta- 
tion ; the reason of giving them this appellation ceases 
after their consecration, from that instant they are a gift 
of God to the communicants. " What the assembled 
believers (der GemeindeJ present to God at the ordi- 
nance of the Supper, must not be mixed and con- 
founded with what they receive from him, although 
the material substratum for both acts is one and the 
same. These earthly and visible substances, which, 
as the u^roi and 'ttottjoiov rrjg iiyji^iffuoLi^ serve as the 
material substratum, as the means of embodying and 
representing to the senses, the thank-offerings of the 
believers become as the r^opjj tlyaotcTr^^iTca of God, 
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vehicle " to implant in the human body the germ of 
immortality."^ 

A second passage in which the unbloody sacrifice 
of Christ must be mentioned, if Justin knew anything 
of it, is in the Dialogue. Justin there contrasts 
Christian sacrifices with the sacrifices of the Jews, and 
maintains that God preferred the former to the latter ; 
and gives the reason, (with a reference to Malachi i. 
10,) why God prefers the sacrifices of Christians to 
those of the Jews.* Unquestionably this would be 

1 Hofling, in the work already referred to, p. 5. The same 
writer admirably remarks : " When the church receive the 
body and blood of Christ, presented in the Eucharist, for their 
participation, it by no means follows that it has been given and 
presented by their Ood himself. Believers can present nothing 
to Ood but praise, thanksgiving, confession, and petition ; 
their sacrificial act consists in tv^^a^i^tiv, of which the bread 
and wine are the material substratum. Inasmuch as the sa- 
crificial act of the church becomes completed in these sub- 
stances, they are the &^Tcg rm tv;^«^trt»f and ^^r^^m Ttis 
tvx^^ifi^f ; but, inasmuch as it is already completed^ they are 
the T^oiph tvx*^iTn^tt^», and, as such, consequently Christ^a 
body and blood for the purpose of '^ hetlwif and fAtraKn^J^if." 
What the bread and wine are, in consequence of the sacrificial 
act of the church, that they are not already in this act and for 
themselves : The peculiarity which belongs to them as r^e^fi 
*vx»i*f9i^uiret, belongs to them not absolutely and apart from 
tiie sacramental use of T^i^ic^eu. 

^ Dial c. Tr, c. 28, p. 12'i, (p. 246, A— C.) K^v IxC^nf ff 
T^j fi Tli^a-fiSy ix^ o\ riiv rS SfS yvcHo'tv xai rS X^/rv uuri xa) <I>w- 
^arffet ret aleovia diKCHx, ^toirirfinfM r^v xoeA^v ku) eicpiktfitov Ttpi- 

TOfMIt Ktt) (piX9f tTi Ty S'iS Koi W) ToTf ^Al^fl;; «wt5 Kxi TxTf ir«0r> 

(po^ecTs x»i^et. H^qi^m oi ufjtTf, avl^ts <f>tKoi, xet) eturS piifixra rat 
S^tS, »TflTi it^cs rov Xecov uri hei Muku^itt, ifos t2v ltihM» 9r^o<ptiTci9 
(Mai. i. 10,) "Ers J» tuutx' «uk Jfr< SiXtij*» (mv i» vfAtv^ Xiyet xum 
^loiy xtCi r»s Bv^iaf vfAaiv oh st^aff^'i^tfAon ix ruv x^^*** Vfcvf' ttori 
Mvo avetreXtii *lXiit teas ^vtrftMp ro ovofM fitu ot^e^xiTTeti Iv rot, 'ifi^iirt, 
kiyet xv^ififf vfiiiif}it fitfitiXouTt at/rfff . . > ^o^xffaifAiv rov B^tov eifiiet 
Tet t^vti iruvtX^ivretf art xai tifius Winii'^eiTi. AoJ^ciirvfiiv avrif 
^la ra fi«ffiXivf rtit ^e^nSi ^i» <r« xv^iv t£v ^uvafjuw, Suioxvifi yeca 
xett tif rei t^vn xai rag ^u^'tttg %$4ov 'Xa.^ tiftSf ^ ^tt^' vfiSiv Xxfitfiavet. 
— *' For though a man were a Scythian or a Persian, il he has 
the knowledge of God and of his Christ, and observe the eter- 
nal laws of justice, he is circumcised with an honourable a^'* 
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the right place for mentioning the unbloody sacrifice 
of Chnst, as the contrast to the bloody animal sacri* 
fices of the Jews ; for by nothing else could the pre- 
eminence of the Christian over the Jewish presenta- 
tions be proTcd, but in the purity and excellence of 
tbe objects presented being beyond all comparison 
greater. Yet Justin neglects wholly and entirely this 
method of proof: he tsdces the disposition of the of- 
ferers as the only point of distinction* To the Chris* 
tians (he says), God is friendly, and has pleasure in 
their gifts and ofierings, because they acknowledge 
him and his Christ, and do what is eternally right, 
and make his name glorious among the Gentiles. On 
the contrary, he rejects the sacrifices of the Jews^ be- 
cause they profane his name. Is it coneeiyable that 
Justin could know anything of the sacrifice of the 
mass in the Eucharist, and be altogether silent upon 
it in such a connection ? 

But if Justin on no occasion shows himself acquaint- 
ed with a repeated sacrifice of the crucified Christ in 
the Supper, and yet connects with this Sacrament, the 
idea 01 sacrifice, in what sense did the Eucharist ap^ 
pear to him a sacrifice ? An answer to this ques- 
tion is contained in a passage of the Apology, which, 
though it stands in no immediate connection with the 
Supper, points out, as from a distance, in what respect 
Justin considered the Eucharist a sacrificial act. It 
is as follows : S^eot ug ovx, hfisv, rbv brifiiov^yhv^ roD^c 
To\j TavThg tfejSSjMivot dvivdeii ou/^druv Kui ff'/rovdSfv x.ai Su- 

usefol circamcision, and is dear to God, and pleases him with 
his gifts and offerings. I will set before you, my friends, the 
words of God himself, when he spoke to the people by Malachi, 
one of the twelve prophets : they are these. ' My will is not 
in you* saith the Lord, and your sacrifices I will not accq»t at 
your hands : wherefore, from the rising of the sun unto the 
west, my name shall be glorified among the Gentiles, saith the 
Lord, but you have profaued it.' We will glorify Gk)d with 
the assembled nations, because he hath looked upon us. For 
he is well pleased with the nations, and he receives sacrifices 
with more pleasure from us than from you.*' 
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fji,6v9iv d^iav aurou rt/Ativ ravrriv wa^a^M^ovTBg^ to rd bn^ 
Iks/vou eig ^tUT^oprit ysvofiiva ov vu^i da^avay^ dXX' sau* 
Tiug xai roTg diOfji^hotg '!rpo<ff>€^sty^ exstvtfi ds iU^a^iffrovg cvrag 
did Xoyov irnfiiedi xa) ufAvovg 're/Lintv^ M^ n roD ysyovi- 
mi xai TU¥ ttg iuouariav m^tav irdvrWf 'iroior^TUv /tisp 
yevuv xai fAiTu^oXZv i}^Sjv, xat rov 'jrd'Kiv ev dp^a^ 
cicf ysviff^at did iriariv rr^v e¥ avTfi oth^ffug ^sfi'jrov" 
reg, r/g ffu^^ovm ou^ hfittkoyficu ; Apol. 1, 13, p. 
50, (p. 60, C. D.P-" What considerate man will 
not acknowledge that we are not atheists — we who 
worship the Maker of this universe, who, as we 
have taught, requires not blood and libations and 
incense, to whom we use words of supplication and 
thanksgivings in all that we present, praising him to 
the utmost of our power, for we think that this 
honour alone is worthy of him, not to consume by fire 
what has been created by him for our nourishment, but 
to distribute them to ourselves and to those that need 
them, and, in gratitude to him, to offer solemn prayers 
and hymns by word of mouth ; on account of our 
creation, and the supplies for our well-being, and the 
qualities of things, and the changes of the seasons, and 
for being made incorruptible, we offer up our petitions 
by the faith we have in him." — In these words Jus- 
tin describes and explains, for an apologetic purpose, 
the nature of the Christian Cultus ; he makes it con« 
gist, generally, in a spirituality free from the material- 
ism of the heathen sacrifices — in the presentation to 
God of prayer and thanksgiving suitable to his 
peculiar character, and in beneticence towards our 
fellow men. While the heathen, such is his declara- 
tion, bring material ofi'erings to their gods, Christians 
offer to their God, the Creator of the world, praise and 
thanksgiving ; while the heathen consume by fire the 
natural productions intended for our sustenance. Chris- 
tians employ them for their own use, and for the relief 
of their brethren. Christians, whenever they partake 
of food, offer up prayer, in which they refer to their 
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own existence and health, their circumstances, and the 
gifts of nature, and, lastly, their future immortaUty. 
Justin consequently recognizes no other sacrifice than 
the sacrifice of prayer and beneficence ; he consider 
it the only Cultus worthy of God, to approach the 
Creator in praise, prayer, and thanksgiving, and to 
take care of our needy brethren. If, in this connec* 
tion, the two branches of Christian sacrifice, prayer 
and benevolence, stand out of all connection with the 
Supper; yet, at the close of the Apology, where 
Justin describes the celebration of that rite, they are 
placed in immediate connection with it. Justin thus 
expresses himself ; " When bread and a cup of water 
and wine has been brought to the president, having 
taken them, he offers with a loud voice, praise and 
glory to the Father of all, through the name of the 
Bon and the Holy Spirit, and ofi^ers iip thanksgiving 
at length for the gifts received from him. When this 
prayer and thankgiving are concluded, all the people 
express their concurrence by saying, Amen ! . . . . 
Those among us who are called deacons, distribute to 
each of the persons present a portion of the conse- 
crated bread and wine and water, and carry it to those 
who are absent." Justin afterwards adds, (with a paiu 
tial repetition,) " When we, (at our meetings on the 
Sunday,) have finished praying, bread and wine and 
water are brought, and the president offers up, with 
the utmost distinctness, prayer and thankgiving, 
and the people exclaim, Amen ! Then distribution 
is made, to each one present, of the elements thus 
consecrated, and they are sent to the absent by 
the deacons. The wealthy contribute each ac- 
cording to their choice, and the sum collected 
is placed in the hands of the president^ and from 
this fund he relieves the widows and orphans, 
and those who are suffering from illness or from 
any other cause, besides those who are in bonds, and 
strangers, in short all who stand in need of assis- 
tance." No one can fail to observe the agreement 
(in part verbal) between this account and the passage 
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before quoted from the Apology. If now Justin in 
this passage^ where he fully describes the celebration 
of the Supper, which he regards as a sacrifice — al- 
though he does not expressly mention th6 idea of sacri* 
fice — very prominently exhibits the acts of prayer and 
benevolence connected with that celebration — acts 
which in a former passage he had represented as the 
specific mark of Christian worship — as the Christian 
sacrificial service in opposition to the sacrifices of the 
heathen ; — what conclusion can be more pressing than 
that he calk the Supper a sacrifice on account of the 
acts of prayer and benevolence connected with it ? 
In truths Justin calls the Eucharist a sacrifice, because 
a thanksgiving preceded and accompanied the conse- 
cration of the elements, and because these elements 
were taken from the oblations which the wealthier 
Christians broiight to th^r assemblies in sympathising 
love for their poor brethren. With this conclusion 
drawn from the Apology, all the passages in the Dia- 
logue agree, in which mention is made of the Supper 
as a sacrifice. The only peculiarity of these passages 
is, that the topic of benevolence is less prominent) and 
the thanksgiving is made to refer not principally to the 

flfts of nature, but contains a distinct reference to the 
eath of Jesus and the blessings of redemption. We 
would direct the attention of our readers to the follow- 
ing passage : f) rrjg (Te/titddXeui ir^os^o^dj rj u</rs§ reav 

ro'Tog rjv Tou Si^rov rr^g ev^ap<friag ov &g avd/tivfjffiv roZ 
m'o^ovg, o5 gVaSsv b*jri^ ruv xa^ai^o/nevuv rdg '>\^u^dg dm 
'jrd(Srig frovTi^sag dk^^oG^o^v, 'Iriffoug H^itfrhg 6 xv^tog rj/nuy 
^a^idwxs 'n'otetv^ ha d,aa n sv^a^ttfTU/tiiv rfi ^ifi wre^ rs 
rou rhv x6(fiiov Ixr/xsva/ ci/v cratf/ roTg h durf) did rh9 
dv^^wTTov xai M^ rou d'lrh rrjg xax/ag, iv ^ yeyovafiiVf 
fjXsu^iPuxevai fifidg xal rdg dg')(ikg %ai rag s^ov(S/ag xa- 
raXsXuxevai rsXttav xardXutfiv did rov wa^f^rov yivofimxt 
xard riiv ^ovX^v avrov .... n«|/ ruv h 'iravrl rvr(f> 
v^' rifim ruv h^vm ir^dfi^Ofihrn ahrtfi ^utfi&;v, rovrsffrt 
rou d^rou rrig tu^a^itfrlag 'rrpoXsysi rors s/Voui^ (Mai. i. 
10,) xai rh ovo/Aa aurou do^dZ^etv rifidgf ufidg dh ^ifSfiXouv, 
VOL. II. 2 A 
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Dial. c. Tr. c. 41, p. 137, (p. 259, D. 260, A. B.]— 
'•' And the offering of flour which was commandea to 
be presented for those who were cleansed of leprosy 
was a type of the bread of the Eucharist, which Jesus 
Christ, our Lord, commands to be observed in remem- 
brance of the passion which he endured for those who 
are cleansed in their souls from all wickedness ; that 
we may, at the same time, thank God for creating 
the world, with all things that are in it, on account of 
man, and for freeing us from the iniquity in which we 
were bom, and for having overthrown, with an utter 
overthrow, the principalities and powers by him who 

was made passible according to his counsel 

Concerning the sacrifices offered in every place by us 
Gentiles, that is, the bread of the Eucharist and the 
cup likewise of the Eucharist, he then predicts, saying 
.that we glorify his name, but that you profane it." — 
Justin, in this passage, indisputably applies the appel- 
lation of sacrifice to the a^rog r?5 sv^a^iortag, and the 
cror^^/ov rrig zhya^KSriag, To take these expressions in 
the sense of Tgo<pri gup^ag/tfrjj^gTlfa, — ^to find in them a 
designation of the body and blood of Christ, which 
had taken the place of the productions of nature, by 
means of the consecrating prayer, — is forbidden by 
the parallel of the sacrifice of the Supper with the Old 
Testament sacrifice of flour. But the elements of 
bread and wine can as little be regarded as the sacri- 
fice presented to God, for Justin maintains that God 
does not require, nor receive from Christians, material 
offerings ; the elements, therefore, can only be the 
outward vehicles, the material substratum for the 
actual sacrifice. As a sacrificial constituent of the 
Supper, nothing remains but the thanksgiving by 
which the sacramental consecration of the bread and 
wine is introduced and completed ; the sacrifice of 
the Supper is one of thanksgiving. This view of the 
idea of a sacrifice is supported by the purpose for 
which the rite of the Supper was originally instituted. 
It was a commemorative rite, designed to remind be- 
lievers of the redemptive sufferings of Christ, and thus 
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it gave an opportunity of thanking God for the cre- 
ating of the world, for freedom from the pressure of 
sin, and for the subjugation of the daemons. Can the 
idea of a sacrifice of thanks be expressed more dis- 
tinctly ? Even the relation in which the prophetic 
passage^ Malachi i. 10, is placed to the sacrifice of the 
Supper, tends to shew that this was a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving. For how does Justin suppose that pro- 
phectic announcement to be fulfilled ? By Christians 
bringing do^a to God in the Eucharist. 

On another occasion, Justin refers to the prophetic 
expression in Mai. i. 10, and thereby gives a fresh at- 
testation, that he placed the sacrificial character of the 
Supper, not in the presentation of a sacramentally and 
repeatedly created corporeal Christ, but simply in the 
thanksgiving connected with the Eucharist. He says ; 
TOLvrag ot* dia rou ovofiarog Tovrov (^r^ocf i^O/O-gi') Si»tf/ac, 
as m'a^'sduxev 'ijjffoDg 6 X^iffrhg y/vgo^a/, roursffTiv M rfj 
ev^a^Kfr/cf tov oi^rou xai rev crorri^/ov^ rag sv 'iravri t6i:(^ 
rr^g yrig ytvofihag VTrh rm XPianavuv m'^oXa^oiiv 6 ^s6g^ 
//,a^Tv§iT sua^sarovg VTa^^Siv avrtp* rdtg dsv^* vjubuv x.ai di* 
Bx,shS)v v,(Muv TOiv is^'scav yivofLSvag d'Travamra/, >.sywv, 
(Mai. i. 10.) Dial. c. Tr. c. 117, p. 209, (p. 344, C.) 
*^' We present in this name all the sacrifices which 
Jesus Christ enjoined to be made, that is, at the 
Eucharist of the bread and of the cup, which are made 
by Christians in every part of the earth ; God antici- 
pating them, testifies that they are acceptable to him ; 
but those made by you and by them your priests he 
rejects, saying," &c. According to this passage, Justin 
considers that the sacrifices which Christians, in all 
places, make, agreeably to the appointment of Jesus 
and this prophetic declaration, take place M rp bu^o^' 
^iffr'icf. TOV a^Tov xa/ rov <jrorr}§tov^ " at the Eucharist of 
the bread and the cup." The sacrifices took place 
not ajler the consecration of the bread and wine by 
the thanksgiving, but contemporaneous with and in 
that act ; their material and object is the thanksgiv- 
ing itself, which includes the consecration. What, 
then, can the sacrifice of the Supper be but one of 
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tbanksgiying ? But Justin does not stop here. Fof 
while appl3ring the prophecy in Mai. i. 10, to the 
Christian sacrifices at the Supper, he recollects the 
Jewish exposition of this passage, according to which 
the rebuke of the prophet was directed, not against 
the sacrifices of the Jews in general, but merely 
against the material offerings of the Jews liyiug at 
that time in Jerusalem, wmle, on the other hand, 
it assumed that the prayers of the Jews, scattered 
through different lands, which are termed tropical sa- 
crificeS; would be pure and acceptable offerings to God. 
Justin proceeds to refute this exposition, and begins 
with the following concession :— 5r/ /ikv ouv xa/ fu;^a/ 
xal eu^a^ifiaiy vvrh rottv a^im ymfisvatf riXetai fi69ai xui 
ivd^iffroi sht rf) ^sf ^utf/'a/, xai alrog ^rifit, Tawra 
yA^ fiSva xa/ X^tffrtavoi fl-aisXajSov ironTvy xai !«•' 
ava/iv7i(r6t rtig r^txpr^g ahruv ^f}fig « xa^ yy§&g, iv 
f xai rov flratfou^, S m'sirov^s hi ahrovg 6 vihg roD ^eoZ, 
fisavfjvrat. Dial, c, Tr» c 117, p. 210, (p. 345, A.) — 
'* That prayers and thanksgivings when made by the 
worthy, are the only sacrifices that are perfect and ac- 
ceptable to God, I myself also say. For the Christians 
are commanded to make these alone even at the com- 
memoration of their dry and moist food, in which, al- 
so, they remember the suffering which the Son of God 
suffered on their account." TTkis concession is beyond 
all contradiction the most decided attestation against 
the Catholic theory of the mass, and in fayour of the 
idea •f a sacrifice of thanksgiving. Justin concedes 
to his Jewish opponents, that prayers and thanksgiv- 
ings presented by worthy persons, are the only sacri- 
fices that are perfect and acceptable to God. He not 
merely puts this sentiment in a general form, but ap- 
plies it most expressly to the Christian Eucharist. 
Christians he allows, are enjoined to bring such sacri- 
fices only, among others, at the commemoration of the 
dry and moist nutriment, by which they are reminded 
of the sufferings which the Son of God endured on 
their behalf. In this delineation, it is impossible not 
to recognize the rite of the Supper. The whole an- 
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cient Church considered the elements of the Supper as 
representatives of dry and moist nutriment in general, 
and the gifts of nature were included, as Justin tells 
us, in the prayer offered up at the Supper. The hless* 
ings of redemption, in an equal degree, as we haye de- 
9cribed ahove, belonged to the contents of the thanks- 
giying at the Eucharist Erery other sacrifice besides 
that of prayer and thanksgiying, of which benerolence 
forms only the practical side, is, therefore, according 
to Justin's views, entirely excluded from the celebra* 
tioa of the Supper. 



ARTICLE HI. 

THE SUBJECTIVE CONDITIONS OF THE APPROPRIATION 

OF aiLTATION« 

However decidedly the ancient Christians regarded sal- 
vation as something objectiyely based and given to 
man, they were at the utmost remove from excluding 
the free co*operation of the recipient^ in order to its 
individual possession. Faith and repentance were 
universdly considered as the indispensable and con- 
stantly nec^essary premises in order to enter into saving 
fellowship .with the Redeemer, and to continue in 
it. If faith, in general, was valued only for the 
conviction of the truth of Christianity, for the know- 
ledge and confession of Christianity as a divine doc* 
trine and institution-^ while, on the other hand, 
the later protestant idea of saving faith was only oc- 
casionally brought within sight — ^it was never made 
so abstract as not to be kept before the mind — faith in 
the Redeemer, and a moral vital communion with him, 
were looked upon as ideas essentially connected. Re- 
pentance was considered, indeed, according to its true 
idea, as an internal process, as a spiritual renounce- 
ment of sin, yet it was seen with pleasure, and im- 
portance attached to it, when the inward conflict in- 
corporated itself, as it were, in the outward signs of 
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repentance, and the adjuncts of penitence appeared 
outwardly, which, in later time8; were so preponderant. 
The ancient Church justly regarded sanctification 
as the never-ending husiness of life, yet it consider* 
ed sinlessness, after baptism, not as absolutely impos- 
sible, though, in practice, it could be attributed only 
to those who had received the bloody baptism of mar- 
tyrdom. Since water baptism was^ in general, acknow- 
ledged as having a retrospective power^ so for the sins 
committed after baptism, personal means of reconci- 
liation to God, of various kinds, were appointed, and 
the continued repetition and efficacy of these, to the 
end of life, was acknowledged. Only in reference to 
very heinous offences, the rule existed that for them a 
single repentance was admissible and efficacious. The 
relation of human self-activity to divine grace, in the 
process of sanctification, remained at first undeter- 
mined; only the Alexandrians, Clement and Origen^ 
made an attempt to reduce it to a definite idea. But, 
generally, on this point, the difference was apparent, 
that the teachers of the Greek church, without deny- 
ing the necessity and efficacy of the operations of 
divine grace, laid peculiar stress on the moral self* 
activity of man ; while the Latins dwelt by preference 
on the necessity and influence of divine grace, without 
meaning to exclude the self-subsistent co-operation of 
man for salvation. 

Justin adhered to the prevalent belief of the Church, 
in maintaining that faith, repentance, and sanctifica- 
tion were essential subjective requisites, without which 
an individual could have no part in the Christian sal- 
vation.* " If you repent of the sins you have com- 
mitted," he exclaims to Trypho and his companions^ 
'' acknowledge Jesus as the Christ, and keep his com- 
mands, you will obtain forgiveness of sins."^ By 

^ Heubner, Hist antiq, dogmatis de modo salutis ienendta et 
justijicationis seu venia peccatorum a deo impetranda instru- 
mentis, (Witten. 1805,) I. p. 18. 

^ Dial. c. Tr. c. 95, p. 192, (p. 323, B.) it fitrawmtt Iwi 
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faith, which he places at the head of the subjective 
conditions of salvation, he understands, in most cases, 
merely the sincere acknowledgment of Jesus as the 
Messiah and Son of God, and of Christianitj as a 
divine doctrine and institution; as when he says, 
" Christ redeems those who do not cease to believe in 
him."* But yet he connects with these words a stricter 
idea, when he speaks of faith in the atoning death of 
Christ. " Whoever believes in the Crucified,*" he says* 
*' attains thereby security from the bites of the serpent ** 
And, in another passage;^ ^' Christians become purified 
no more by the blood of goats and of sheep, no more 
by the ashes of a heifer, or offering of flour, but 
through faith, by means of the blood and death of 
Christ, who died for that purpose." In reference to 
this faith Justin allows the existence of different de- 
grees ; and on this difference he makes the greater or 
less participation of the individual in the blessings of 
Christ's atoning death to depend. *' According to 
the measure of their faith," he declares/ " believers 
anoint themselves with the blood of Christ." Repen- 
tance is conceived by Justin in the original purity of 
its idea as a change of disposition ; as in the assertion, 
*' the goodness and philanthropy of God, and the im- 
mensity of his riches, embrace him who repents of his 
sins, as well as the righteous and the sinless." But 
yet he is in danger of substituting the outward for the 

tfwrtf mvr»u re^s IvrtXaf , raifrtt ^«rsrs, A^t^tf IfUf rSf k/ut^ruif Srt^ 
Urett, it^»u*c9 — c. 44, p. 140, (p. 263, B.) 

^ Died. c. Tr. c HI, p. 204, (p. 338, B.) See also c. 100, 
p. 196, (p. 327, D.)— a 119, p. 212, (p. 347, C. D. 348, A.) 
and Apol. 1, 19, p. 65, (p. 66, B.) 

* Dial. c. Tr. c. 94, p. 191, (p. 322, A.) compare a 96, p. 
192, (p. 323, C.) and c. 116. p. 209, (p. 343, D.) 

» Dial. e. Tr. c. 13, p. 113, (p. 229, E.) tUtr* rets fittra^ 
yt*ti^*4tt^i »mi ftn*irt a7/Mi^i r^aymv xa) ir^tfixTttv ^ ^ToiS imfta- 
Xu0s ft ^tft,thaXiM9 ir(o^^»^aTt Kx^xpi^tftiuHt akXei v/rii ^t» r»y 
mf»MT6t r»» X^ttS »tt) rv ^avirtv avrw St im r5r« Ari^etnt. 

* Dial, c. Tr. c. 40, p. 136, (p 2 >9, A) «J rf aifiart xari 
rflK ki-ytv rns U( ««r« 9'irttt; xiwrat T»Uf etxtvs Imvvoiv, rcurirtf 
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inward, of oyeiraluiog sensible signs at the expense of 
the spiritual contents. The internal conversion of the 
helirt is, indeed, the principal thing with him, but jet 
he attaches an importance to tears and lamentations* 
the outward exponents of inward sorrow, which must 
necessarily tend to obscure the point of highest yalue. 
Thus he speaks of prayer, ** who does not know that 
that prayer most of all conciliates God which is offered 
with lamentations and tears, with a prostrate body 
or with bended knees T'^ In reference to repentance 
he saysy '^If they repent, all who wish may par- 
take of the divine mercy, and the Scripture calls 
them blessed, for it says, " Blessed is the man to 
whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity,"' — that is, 
whoever, after repenting of his sins, receives forgive- 
ness of God; but not as you deceitfully persuade 
yourselves and many others, who resemble you in this» 
who maintain that God imputes to them no sin, if 
they only know him.' A proof of this we have in the 
fall of David, which was occasioned by his vain-glory. 
He first found forgiveness when he wept and la- 
mented, as it stands written. But if forgiveness was 
not granted this man till after repentance, — if this 
great king and anointed person and prophet did not 
find grace till after he had wept and acted as is de- 
scribed, — how can the impure and abandoned hope 
that the Lord will not impute sin to them, when they 
have not wept, and smitten their breasts and repented ? * 
Justin lays great stress on the character of the life 
after baptism : he decidedly connects the possession 
or the loss of Christian salvation, with the abiding 

» Vial e. Tr. c 47, p. 143, (p. 267, A.) 

» Dial, e. Tr. c. 90, p. 188, (p. 318 A.) 

3 Dial. c. Tr. o. 141, p. 231, (p. 370, C. D.) The whole 
external penance of the later Church appears, in its principles 
and main outlines, iu tiie Shepherd of Hernias, 3, 7, T. I. 
p. 108 : Nwnquid protinus putas aboleri deliota eorwn, qui 
agvnt panitetitiam $ Non proinde continuo i sed oporiet euta 
gut affit pmnitentiam affiigere animam tvamet kumilem aninw <« 
prmatare in omni negotio ei vexationet multas variasque per/err^* ^ 
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purity or imparity of moral conduct Not only does 
he represent it as the great problem of life for Chns- 
tians to be free from sin,^ — ^not only does he state, in 
evident allusion to the practice of the Church in his 
own times,* " since we long for an everlasting and 
pure life, we seek for intercourse with God, the father 
and Maker of all things, and hasten to confess our- 
selves Christians, since we are convinced and believe^ 
that those persons will partake of this happiness, who, 
by their lives, have testified to God that they have 
followed him, and sought afiter a residence with him, 
where evil shaU not contend against them :** he goes 
farther; he represents unflinching and scrupulous 
fidelity to the Divine commands as the highest and 
indispensable condition of actual participation in the 
life of eternal blessedness with God. Such sentences 
as the foUowing often recur : '' Men will become like 
Godi impassible and immortal if they keep his com- 
mands/'^ 

But since Justin represents Faith and Repentance as^ 
the essential subjective requisites for individual partici- 
pation in the Christian salvation ; since he requires an 
(approximative) freedom from sin as an indispensable 
preliminary to future blessedness, he places tne moral 
Belf*activity of man in such a relation to the salvation 
sought for^ that one appears to be a co-operative cause 
of the other. We do not now appeal to the expres- 
sion which has often been quoted on this subject, 
** Every man will be saved by his own righteousness,"^ 
for this is more of an Apologetical than Dogmatical 
character. But to this subject belongs the following 
statement,' ^^ If," says Justin, '^ men shew themselves 

^ VUa. e. Tr. c 44, p. 140, (p. 263, C.)l-c. Ill, p. 206, 
(p. 338, D.) 

a .4po/. 1,8, p. 47, (p. 67, A.) 

' Dial, c. Tr. c.^ 124, p. 217, (p. 363, D. 354, A.)— ''•r 
^USfi^Wf , r^ »mi Bif Mm a^m^Mf **i Ji^»9»rus tmt ^uku^g't 

♦ Dial, c. Tr, c, 45, p. 141, (p. 263, P.) c. 140, p. 231, (p. 
3«9, D.) 
^ Jjjol, I, 10, p. 49, (p. 58, B. C )— «7 Up Jiliwt r^ i«^« 
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by their works, worthy of the Dmne counsel, they 
will, as we have been taught, be judged worthy of in- 
tercourse with God, so that they will reign with him, 
being made immortal and impassible. For, as God in 
the beginning created men when before they were not, 
in like manner, those who choose the things that are 
well-pleasing to him, on account of that choice, will 
be deemed worthy of immortality and of intercourse 
with him. Our original birth did not depend upon 
ourselves ; but that we choose and strive after what 
is agreeable to him, by means of the rational powers 
which he has given us, this convinces and brings us to 
the faith." Justin, in these words, manifestly attri- 
butes a certain meritoriousness to the virtuous exer- 
tions of men ; and grants it a causal relation to future 
blessedness. But this is not as if he wished, in so 
doing, to obscure the divine grace, or push it into the 
back ground, on the contrary, he has the firmest con- 
viction that eternal happiness or salvation must be a 
gift of the divine compassion,^ only he would adjudge 
to man, a character bearing a relation to this gut, as 
far as by freely consenting to the divine will, he as- 
pires after a moral relationship to God. His convic- 
tion is that which the whole ancient, especially the 
Greek Church, acknowledged, which without regard- 
ing human virtue as absolutely without merit, yet, on 
the other hand^ did not allow the sense of the divine 
mercy to be lost in Pelagian overvaluation of self. 

jBCTc^i«Si)>ai v^er9iXn<petft,%f ffvufiactX-tvotrat K^Bd^rnf xa) ftVoS-fTf 
yivofiUvS' '*0» r^ovrov yk^ rhf »^X^* *'* cuvetf iireiiiert, rrh avTc* 
nyvjuiB-a r^i^6¥ ^ta. to iXiffBat 'is ai^vfiivvs rei avrai a^%orA„ *u.t 
a^B^u^a-iaf Ma) avxwias »aral^et^r,ven T« fet» y»^ <r^» oi^X^^ V** 
fi«rS«i, kx h/AiTt^o* «»• TO V i^xxoXH^ftffttt oh fiXof avrS ul^VftiifUs, 
h* £9 uvris i^tt^no'aTo Xoyix£v "iuvaftiup, 7»S« Tt xai «; itigrrtp 
&yet hfiMf, 

» Dial. c. Tr. c. 32, p. 129, (p. 249, D.) iXcr/^a/f «*«' i| ^^» 
^vfOff^eti iv^fd^yoi \k tou xttrai ;^a^<y Ttiv &9r» tov kv^Ih rafiat^ wt^f 
^iXet(p^i9r»s {ftri^fceiTos) As rhf almiw ^MTri(i»9 — c 47. p. 14H, 
(p. 267, A.) A Xi*lf*'fis «*'« ^iX«J'S^4»t/« 9-5 S«5 xeis t« Huit^ov t«3 
vrXUTft ttvrou g-ey fAiTavoov^Tot ««■« roit uftM^Tfif^otTotf vs ^^»«M» x«« 
itva/Ai^Tnrov K;^«. 
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In determining the share which human self-actiyitj 
on the one hand, and divine grace on the other, had 
in the work of conversion and sanctification, Justin 
proceeded, so that he regarded goodness as an act of 
the free-will of man, and yet derived the power for 
it from God, and placed those who were converted 
under the constant protection and guardianship of 
Christ. That Justin held goodness to he the pure act 
of the free-will of the individual, we have already 
shown in numerous examples; that he derived the 
power of improvement from God, the last of the pas- 
sages quoted in the text plainly indicates. That he 
regarded Christ as the constant guardian and proteo- 
tor in the present and actual attainment of moral ex- 
cellence, is evident from the two following declara- 
tions.^ '^ After haptism we lead the haptized into the 
assemhly of the hrethren, offering up common prayers 
for ourselves and for the illuminated one (^rou (peartff" 
^svTog)y and for all others in every place, that we, hav- 
ing gained a knowledge of the truth, may he judged 
worthy to prove ourselves in our works as good citi- 
zens and guardians of the commands we have received, 
and thereby may be saved with an eternal salvation,"— 
and,* ** we always pray to God, that we may be pro- 
tected through Jesus Christ, from the daemons whom 
once we worshipped ; that we, after being converted 
to God through him, may abide without fault ; for we 
call him helper and Redeemer." 

This definition of the relation between divine grace 
and the moral self activity of man is in principle no 
other than the later Pelagian. Justin is here the 
forerunner of Pelagianism. For it is admitted that 
Pelagius so determined that relation, that he attri- 
buted to God the ability^ (das Kdnnen,) to man the 
willing, (das Wollen^ and to both the actings {das 
Handeln).^ 

' Jpol. 1. 65, p. 82, (p. 97, C.) 

' Dial, c, Tr. c. 30, p. 128> (p. 247> C.) Compare c. 116, 
p. 209, (p. 344, A.) 
' In Augustin. degrat* Christ c 4, T. VII. p. 305> primo 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE FINAL CONSUMMATION. 

In no part of dogmatics has a poetic fancy exercis- 
ed a stronger and more yaried influence than in Escha- 
tology. Existence after death is a problem inTolred 
in profound darkness ; the inquiring reason has little 
firm ground to stand upon. Yet it is not merely the 
prompting of sober inquiry which attempts the solu- 
tion ; the heart attempts to grasp the obscure object 
with irresistible urgency. It cannot, therefore^ be 
thought strange if the ancient Church, in its Eschato- 
logical delineations, indulged too much in the style of 
poetry. And it is easy to conceiye, on what account 
the Church was so partial to sensible images respecting 
the condition of mankind after death. The present 
state was one of tribulation and suftering ; the hearts 
of belioTers naturally indulged without reserve^ in the 
hopes of a better future ; the speedy return of Jesus - 
from heaven was expected, ana their thoughts were 
fixed with delight on the happiness which was sup- 
posed to be connected with that eyent. Two points are 
most decidedly prominent in the eschatological views 
of the ancient Churchy the resurrection of the dead, and 
the millenial reign, both in close relation to each other. 
Chiliasm, a plant belonging to the Jewish soU^ and 



loco pofM 8tataimu8, secundo velle, tertio esse. Posse in na« 
tura, Telle in arbitrio, esse in effectu locamus. Primam iUud, 
id est posse, ad deum proprie pertinet, qui illud creatursa 
8U8B ooDtnlit, duo rero reliqua, hoc est, velle et esse, ad homi- 
nem referenda sunt, quia de arbitrii fonte descendunt. Ergo 
in yoluntate et opere bono laus hominis est, imo et hominia et, 
dei, qui ipsius voluntatis et operis possibilitatem dedit quique 
ipsam possibilitatem gratis) suae adjuvat semper auxilio.x— c. 
31, p. 310, ad peccandum et ad non peocandum integrum libo- 
rum arbitrium habere nos dicimus, quod in omnibus bonis 
operibusdivino semper adjuvatur auzilio. 
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transplanted into the Christian Church, partlj hy 
means of the Apocalypse^ constituted in the second 
century so decidedly an article of faith, that Justin 
held it up as a criterion of perfect orthodoxy. The 
doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh was modified 
by Chiliasm, not as if the latter gave birth to the for- 
mer, or brought it into repute ; for it was truly scrip- 
tural in its basis and authority. But in consequence 
of millenarian anticipations, a two*fold resurrection 
was framed, and the resurrection (except by the 
Alexandrians) was conceived of in the coarsest man- 
ner.^ Respecting the condition of the soul imme- 
diately after (physical) death the Fathers vacillat- 
ed considerably; but they all agreed in this, that 
they transported souls not immediately to heaven 
or hell, but, in adherence to the heathenish and 
ancient Hebrew representations of a subterranean 
world, to an intermediate abode, in which, either sepa- 
rated or in company, they awaited with indistinct fore- 
bodings their future allotment at the day of judgment. 
The martyrs alone enjoyed the pre-eminence of having 
the gates of Paradise thrown open to them immediate* 
ly aner death. At the end of the Chiliastic age the 
Fathers fixed the general resurrecrion of all men, and 
the final judgment. At this period, and with this 
scene, they expected the full and permanent separa- 
tion between the good and the bad. The former, they 
believed, would then enter on the full enjoyment of 
the promised blessedness ; this blessedness was gene- 
rally viewed negatively as immortality and impassible- 
ness, or positively as communion with God ; only by 
the Alexandrians, it was distinctly considered as a 
perpetual progression in knowledge and holiness. The 
bad, on the contrary, they consigned to eternal suffer- 
ing, which was generally attributed to material fire, 
but^ by the same Alexandrians, was first apprehended 



^ Miiller de resar recti one Jesu Christ!, vitaeam excipiente 
et asoensa in coelum sententias, quae in ecclesia Christiana ad 
finem usque seculi Bc^ti viguerunt; p. 7^^ sq. 
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as intexnal, and haying its seat in the conscience. 
Clement and Origen dinented from the yiews that ge- 
nerally preyailed, by hoping for the retnm to God of 
all fisdlen beings, eyen of Satan himself, and denying 
(though with cautious reseire) the eternity of future 
punishments. Finally, the Fathers annexed to the 
judgment the end of the world, which they most usu- 
ally expected would be by fire, and far more frequent- 
ly as a transformation, than as an annihilation of the 
world. 

The manner in which Justin sketches his yiews on 
these points plainly indicates Ihe influence which the 
sentiments of the age had upon his mind. He opens 
his eschatological aphorisms with a (paraphrastic) de- 
finition of death, which he simply regards as the se- 
paration of the soul fi-om the body. *' Man/' he says, 
'^ does not always exist, nor is the body always con- 
nected with the soul, but, as soon as harmony is dissoly- 
ed, the soul leayes the body, and the man is not."^ 
The soul does not share in the dissolution of the body ; 
it continues eyen when that perishes. Justin, indeed, 
does not ascribe to the soul an immanent and absolute 
immortality, since he considers this incompatible with 
its nature as a created being : but yet he does not al- 
low it to perish ; he repeatedly and emphatically- 
asserts that it continues sensible after death.' This 
earnestness has a moral basis. " If/' says Justin,^ 
*' there were an end of consciousness at death, this 
would be a gain to all the impious ; but since con. 
sciousness remains to all the dead^ and eyerlasting suf. 
fering is in reserve, delay not to convince yourselves 
of the truth of what I have sa\d." As the continued 

> Dial c, Tr. c. 6, p. 109. (p. 224, C) &9^^ttru oi ^*««-«»t^, 

tttf -de resurrect, c. 10, p. 6*Jb, 

^ 2 dfpo/. 1, 1«, p. 54, (p. 65, A.) Kv) fAira ^eifxm It »U^tip-u 
i/rJf ml ^¥X**' 

3 Apol. 1, 18, p. 64, (p. 64, E. 65, A.) 
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existence of the soul possessed this moral importance, 
Justin did not content himself with a mere assertion 
of its truth ; he hastened to stamp it with the autho- 
rity of the divine word. '• When it was said, out of 
the bush, to Moses, 1 am the Being^ the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob, and the God of thy fathers, it was an eyidence 
that these men continued to exist, and belonged to 
Christ himself." " That souls continue,"* he elsewhere 
remarks, '' I have shown you from the fact, that the 
soul of Samuel, at the desire of Saul, was called up by 
the ventriloquist/' 1 Sam. xxviii. 8. 

Justin's sentiments respecting the condition of souls, 
after their separation from the body, do not differ es* 
sentially from those of the ancient Church in general. 
He does not suppose that they attain, at once, after 
this separation, the full enjoyment of their salvation, 

' Dial. c. Tr, c in5, p. 200, (p. 333, A.) In fAtvtvuf eti 
^^AJ*'* «<riJ«5« vfiuv « rov *xi rhv TSetf/tovh^ ^v^rit KXfi^hat 
ifiri Ttis iyyotf^tfiiu^tv, in h^ttivtv i ImavX. The occurrences 
at Endor frequently engaged the attention of the Fathers ; 
especially the question, whether the apparition, called forth 
by the witch, was the real soul of Samuel, or a mere deceitful 
vision caused by the daemon who inspired her. Origen, (Ao- 
mil. in 1 Reg, 28, T. II. p. 490. Sulpicius Severus, {hist. sacr. 
1, 36', p. HI.) Anastasius of Sinai ^CguasHones et regpofisiones 
de varus argumentis quasi. 1 12,) and others, have, like Justin, 
no hesitation in deciding in favour of the former opinion; 
while Tertullian, {de anim. c. 67, T. IV. p. 286, sq.) Phi- 
lastrius {de htsres, c. 26, p. 48.) Eustathius of Antioch, 
( Eustathii in hexameron commentariua ac de eugastrimytho dis- 
sert, adv. Orig. &c. Leo Allatius, primus in lucem protuUt, 
latine vertit. Jerome, comm, in Jes. vii. 10, T. V. p. 30, — 
inEzech. xiii. 17, p. 347* — in Matt. vi. 31, T. IX. since they 
consider this explanation as unworthy, would rather consider 
it as an act of daemoniacal jugglery. See Leo AUatius de 
engastrimytho Sgntc^/ma, c. 10, (in an appendix to an edition 
of Eustathius* treatises^) p. 422, and Daill^ de usu patrum. 
The same difference of opinion has continued in modern 
times ; though very lately a third opinion has been started, 
according to which the appearance at Endor was the effect of 
the personal adroitness of the witch in producing optical illu- 
sions. 
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or the fall feeling of their condemnation, but remain 
till the resurrection and the judgment in a kind of inter- 
mediate state. He regarded^s heretical the doctrine 
that souls are receiyed into heaven immediately after 
death. ^ He was eyidentlj influenced by the heathen- 
ish and ancient Hebrew representations of Hades, but 
modified in this respect, that the inhabitants of the 
subterranean world were not mere shades incapable of 
action, but endowed with feeling and life ; and that 
their residence in Hades was not perpetual, but only 
temporary. All souls, in his opinion, must depart to 
Hades as soon as they are released from the body, 
whether they are good or bad.* There they await the 
resurrection and the judgment, with a presentiment of 
their future destiny, but are separated according to 
their moral characteristics.' The good dwell in a bet- 
ter place, but the bad in a worse. At their departure 
from this life, they are immediately in danger of fall- 
ing into the power of hostile evil angels.^ Indeed 
Justin is of opinion, that all the souls of the Old Tes- 
tament saints and prophets had fallen into the hands 



1 Dial, c. Tr. c. 80, p. 178, (p. 307, A.) 
' * Dial. c. Tr. c. 99, p. 195, (p 326, C) jbmw &»^^mW9 i» 

^ This presentiment Justin attributes, with peculiar dis- 
tinctness, to unbelieving: and wicked souls. Coh. ad Gr. c 35, 
p. 32, (p. 33, A.) »v}\f trat sra^ uyuiwi •uU v't^i t»vs 9rf*yiv9s vftSw 
9rXfififit$Xit, ** ^*S ^*I9 Uarrietv T^itntrBas vvp} rns >| imiittv ^vKtV" 

TV fiU ffUfA^i^xira auruty tyvttrt &f, •ffu^t vftS^ awat>.y.tilitu ttetxmt 
9r^oiiXovro. ^ 

* Dial, c. Tr, c. 6, p. 107, (p. 223. B.) ^npu ...«•«? 
^fv r«v %v^$fi£f (^f'X^f) ^* ft(iirT»vi ires x^^V ftivett, rks ^i 
aViitws »tu trovn^kg if x*^f09t, rh vnt n^i^tttt In^t^^ofAints ;^;0W 
rori. — Irennus {adv, hares- 5, 31, p. 331.) Tertnllian {de 
anim, c. 68, T. IV. p. 287.) Hippolytus (in the frag- 
ments of his treatise against the Greeks, in Fabric, opera 
Hippdyi, Hamb. 1716, p* 221,) and others express the same 
opinion. See Gave, AnHquUates pair, et eecles. p. 331, sq. 
and Waage de atate artwuH quo m symb* apost, traditur Jesus 
Christi ad inferos descensus, p. 155, sq. 
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of Spirits, one of wHom spoke and acted through the 
witch of Endor. He therefore recommends to pray to 
God, in the name of Jesns^ at the end of life^ to ren- 
der the plots of (evil) angels ahortive.^ Justin arrived 
at these singular conclusions, which, (if we except 
tiieir adoption by Anastasius^ the patriarch of Antioch,') 
w^e countenanced by no other of the Fathers^ by an 
unfortunate combination of the prayer of Christ on the 
cross, '^ Father^ into thy hands I commend my spirit^" 
with a literal understanding of the account of the 
witch of Endor. As he beheved in a real apparition 
of SamueFs soul, he imagined that this implied a sub* 



* Dial. 0. Tr. c, 106, p. 300, (p. 332, D. 333, A.) r« ««•• 
f$ft^mietf »a,) ^riftetrdf >.(«vr«f xeii l» X^(^ MVtif atlrm aurh rnf 
^ux^^ ff»i^nfmt (Pa. zzii. 21) 7m fin^flf uvftty^if rnt ^»xnf 
mvrSj ttlrnrtt h' Vm, itntui hfuit v^ rf i^f tS /8/m/ yufifuBm, 

irtmiif &yyiX09 fit» KmfiU^»t nfttif rtit '4^¥x*if . . . • ptun- 
rmi »a} Sti vrti^tu at ^vx^^ '*'*'* oprtts hftdtttf xtu v^^PnrSif vri 

fiu^tf ixi/ijf i| avrSf rSt v^myfAirmt 9fitokoyt7r»t- "OScv »a) »pr«f 
tildoxet nfiuif «o2 hit vi vti uutm ri xravrttt kymv't%,%9^m^ h* ctf 
ymTOij »ai 4r^«f rp Viiif miritv fih &wi riaurnit Ttvm ^wta/iti* »w- 
9rt9U9 vat y^vx^tf AftSit. Kai y»^ Jk^-ahhuf ri irnufn^ Wt rf 
^rtut^^, iTflri' vAri^ ut X**i^ ^**' ^-a^ar/^iftmi ri vrwffita fApv. — 
" That passage, in which he implores that his life may be saved 
from the sword and from the mouth of the lion, (Ps. xxii. 21,) 
and from the paw of the dog, — ft was his request that none 
migbt gain the mastery of his life ; that when we come to de- 
part from life we may ask the same things of God, who is able 
to keep off every daring e?il angel, that he may not take our 
life. And it appears, that all the souls of such righteous men 
and prophets fell under the authority of such powers, as, it ap- 
pears, from the facts themselires, confessedly existed in that 
ventriloquist. Whence also God by his Son teaches us> for 
whose sake this happened; to strive to the utmost that) at our 
exit, our souls may not fall under any such power. For, 
when he gave up his spirit on the cross, he said, *' Father, 
into thy hands I commit my spirit.*' 

^ QuiBst. ei respons. de variit argumenHs^ q*fetst. 112. v9ri rhv 
X*^^'^ *"' ii»^i\ov i^n^x^* rreiirm «l ^vx^i rSw &yi*f» »a} ^£9 
ifim^rttkiv, Xvf w *mrt>.^int 19 r^ SHy i JS^imf tTsri rtSf U ^ir- 
fAMf V^iXStrt. 

VOL. a. 2 B 
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jection of this soul to the influence of the daemon 
that operated through the witch, and since Christ, on 
the cross, committed his spirit to God, it appeared to 
him, that he must have dreaded similar influence in 
his own case. But if the soul of Samuel was under 
the power of a daemon, it was a matter of course to 
assume the same of the souls of all the Old Testament 
saints and prophets, and if Christ was in dread for his 
own spirit, it was self-evident that Christians had cause 
to tremhle for their own souls. 

Aflter the lapse of the appointed time which the 
prophet Daniel had prophesied, Justin expected the 
visihle return of Christ to earth. The prophets, he 
affirms, foretold two advents, (jfra^o\)ciai) One had 
already taken place. In that Christ appeared as a 
Bufierer, in a mean and despised form, dishonoured, 
and at last crucified. The elders and priests of the 
Jewish people treated him like the goat on the day of 
atonement, (which was driven into the wilderness ;) 
they laid hands on him, wounded and killed him. It 
will he otherwise at his second appearing. Christ 
will come to the earth in splendour and glory, on the 
clouds of heaven, and surrounded hy the angelic hosts, 
as the judge of mankind. In the very place where 
he was crucified, his murderers will recognise him 
whom they pierced, — and all the tribes shall mourn, 
tribe by tribe, the women apart, and the men apart.* 

^ ApoL 1, 52, p. 74, (p. 87, A. B.) ^6o aurw va^ovtriaf 
ir^aiftin^v^ay oi 9r^o<piirou- fttaf fAtv, rnv n^n ytvo/tiivfiv, a>s avifAtv 

fAtrk rns ayytktKiis ecvrou ^r^artas 9ra^»yivn^i9Beu xiKn^VKveu. 
Dial c. Tr, c. 31, p. 128, (p. 247, D.) ii,s vlh Af^^ci^ou ivraiya»' 
npsXuv iXiufftrect, atf iutythX IfAfiwfftv (Dan. vii. 13) iiyyiXw ^vv 
KVT^ u^mvovfASVMf,'—^. 32, p. 129, (p. 249, C.) ivt ^a^ev^i»t 
athrov ytvnft^S-ai i^tiyti^dfi,fi*t /**»v fitiv, iv ^ t^txsvrn^ v^'v^aHv^ 
tsvri^eiy y$, 8rt itnyveift^B^t, %U Sv t|ixiy<ni0'«ri xeii »9^9VTect tts 
^vXeit vfMtv, <pvkh ^P»s ^ukin»t ^' yvvaTxts xetr i^saf »at al &vt^ts 
*mr Xav. — C. 40, p. 137, (p. 259, C.) ei iv r^ vfitrrti^ r^myot 
^v» ofitnoi »iXit/0'd-cyrif yiviffB-eu^ eSf i iif et^o^efA^euas iyinra, a $) 
tTt^as tig ir^aff<p»^eivf rSv iva ^ec^avvtZv Tau ILat^rav JtatvatyytXia^ 
n^t6¥' fAtais ftivt ly ^ uf itTa^afA^euav avriv ir«^l^fi^^^«VT« •/ 
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But before this advent takes place, Eltas will come,' 
agreeably to the prophecy in Mai. ir. 5 ; also the man 
of apostacy and iniquity, who will utter blasphemies 
against the Most High, and commit outrages against 
the Christians, must precede the reappearance of the 
Son of Man. This will soon happen, for already the 
adversary is at the door.* 

The immediate object of this return of Christ is the 
erection of the millenial kingdom.' Christy Justin 
says,^ will come again in order to make a new heaven 

w^t^urt^M TW XeuH u/aZv xai »i h^tTg, l^tfiaXitrtf ethrif rag 

' DiaL c. Tr. c 49, p. 145, (p. 268, B.) i«* i Xoyn 
ufmyxdZif iftsXayitv ort )»« irm^ov^iet* rod X^trrou v^ai^HTtvavrt 
'ytffi«'OfAt¥€u, ftia ftitj if p vaS^rit xaii ariftof »eu ktiihf ^avh^irtu^ 
fl il iri^, iy ^ »ai tvi»^9f »mi n^tTfif ititAtrvif XXtunreu, 

w^^ rnt ^ofit^eif »ai /uttytiXtif fifii^ag nuri^rt rnt ^ivri^eif 

9ra^w9'mt tturoti, v^c^n yt^n^i^^m row 'HXmsv f^rofjttit riv koyo^ 

« Dial c. Tr, c. 32, p. 129, (p. 250, A) M«V«ri .... ret 
KV^tn «r«irr«ry irari^a tiveiyoyra avriv (X^^frov) ««r0 rfff yHs ttal 
»ad'/^«vT« aurav iv ^tl^iSi etvrov, tats &v ^^ rovs »;^^^0Vf v«r««r«S<a» 
tSv ittiiaiit altrov, %^t^ yivirai, l^orov us rot otf^avov i»tX^(pB'it' . • . » 
nftin^os xvQtof *ln^evs X^t^ros, ruv ^^ovetv ffv/Avrkfi^ov/Aiveitv Kod 
rov liXai^^9ifA0t xai roXfin^a tis rov v^i^rov fAtXXovros XeiXt7}f H^n 
iflTi ^v^atf ovros .... Toy rtis avofAiets Av^^ai9ro¥ .... BetviXiuffeti 
iiT. — C. 110, p. 203, (p. 836, D.) iy n (dtvri^e^ ^ra^ovvitf.) fAtret 
^o^fis &iro t£v ovfavSv ^a^i^rat X^i^ros orat na) i rns etvrotroteriotf 
Sif^^eivros x»i ttf rov Sypt^rov Jf^«XX« XaXut, lit} rns yns &vofiM. 
ToXfAnifif us hfiMs rovs X^i^nmtovS' 

» Dial c. Tr. c. 51, p. 147, (p. 271, A.) 

*Dial c. Tr. c. 113. p. 206, (p. 840, C. D.) 'U^oVs i 
X^i^ros rhv iiota'tro^kv rov Xetov- l^ivr^iypu uet) ^tetfict^nT rnv ayetfini^ 

yti* fx««'T^ Mir« rnv ayiav otfeiffrettrit otietviov hfMv rnv 

xecra^pi^ifiv ^m^u .... euros trr/y, »(p* ou Koi rov oit^etvov »ett rn* 
yil9 »eti it ou i vrarhp ftiXXu »atvov^y%7v* ouros ifriv, o \* 
* Ig^ovff aXhi* eittivtov (pus XdfAvruv fAiXXw* ouros Iffrtv o xetra. r^y 
rec^iv MiX^io'iilK ^a^iXtus Z«X»f6 xai aieuytos tilths tf^Urov 
uvra^X"*'-—^- '39, p. 230, (p. 369, A.) « X^ims Tot^iyivtro, 
us <piXiav xeii tuXoyietv xa) /utravetav xeci ffvvotxietv xttX£v, riiv i» 
<r» uvr^ yiji rSv ayiuv travruv fAiXXovirav yivt<rPoti,.....%taxarufx*^**^ 
IftnyytXrett, "O^tv ot Tatrofiu olvfi^uiroif I'ri iouXot itrt iXtvit^t 
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and new earth, to reign as king over Salem, and to 
shine in Jerusalem as an unchangeable light The 
£Edlen city will be restored, enlarged and beautified ; 
all the saints, that is, belieying Christians, whether 



««) r«ry «'^«^T«fy aur»u Jckn^tsmtf ivi^rttfrat, Si/ut uurJji If r^ yip 

*' Jesus the Christ will cause the dispersion of the peopls to 
return, and will apportion the good land to each one • • • • 
After the holy resurrection he will give us the eternal posses- 
sion. This is he, after whom and by whom the Father is about 
to renew heaven and earth ; this is he, who will shine as an 
eternal light in Jerusalem ; this it he who is the king of Salem 
according to the order of Melchisedek : who is aUo the eternal 

priest of the Moat High Chitst came, inviting to 

friendship and blessing, and repentance, and fellowship ; and 
promised that there should be in that same land a possession 
of all the saints . . Whence men from every quarter, whether 
slaves or free, who heJieve in Christ and know the trudi of his 
words, and tbe wonls of the prophets, know that they shall be 
with him in that land, and inherit eternal and immortal blesa. 
ing9.** . . Tbe passage which relates especially to tbe doctrine 
o< the milleoium, is in Dial. e. Tr. c. 80, p. 1177* ((»• ^^0, B. 
Ci07, B.) To Trypho*s qu^'stion, tlri fiot uXtJus vfuU amkjm. 
i0f*tifii*M rit «•««■«» 'iMVfaXnf* T9um i^Kryurt^ K»i «'»y«;^^ii. 
^i^fiett rcf Am$9 vfUiv Mu tv^^mvSnftu ^vv rf T^i^r^ aifut rut vc* 
r(i«i(%tus »ai rus tt^^^nraut Ktti roTg ««r0 rw tifMri^w yvfw$ 4 ftati 
rS» ir^o^nXvrtn ysvtfcifvt, v^sv iXhsv v/tiif riv X^tm» a'^4r)»««4*c j 
— '* Tell me truly, do you avow that this place, Jerusalem, wUl be 
rebuilt, and do you expect that your people will be gathered 
together and rejoice with C'hrist, and with tbe patriarchs-and 
prophets, and with those of our race, and of those who become 
proscAytes befhre the coming of your Christ?** Justin thus re- 
plies, iy» ft^y tttt) «SXA.«i 9rcX>.t!i ravrtt ^^wtvfiktit, tits »m) 9ea¥T»tt 
Ivri^rarii vovr* yivii^ofASvov ireXXchs ^ aS »ai rSv tUs xatSet^at jmu 
tv^t^vt own X^i^rmfSv yvttfitns rour* ftn yvH^t^uv Wnfiatm 01, 
Tab)^ yk^ X%>y»fi,ifWf ^ir X^t^-nafisy Svrms it ittUvs »«4 cri/SfTf 
«tt^^te»T»t, trt »9trk vAvrtt fik^^ipfi/Mt Km Uttat tULi m»inrm 

h%«r»oortff i^kci»^» «"«< El »»} fvyi/SoA.iTi vfiutt ^$0) 

XtyoftUoit XMTtavoif »a) r«VT» fth efAokoyav^a, iXXk xeti /SXar- 
^nfA%7y ToXfAMVi rh iiov 'Afi^akfA^ x«ti tov M* 'I^etettt »a) riv 0t§w 
'laxivjS, 0? »«) Xiyivrt fiM tUeu n»^Zv av»rrartf . . . • . ^j| 

v^oXafifin aifrtvf X^i^rtavovs 'Eytj %i xu) tl r/vSf tlnw 

iafgyvM/MUf xetrk, ^avr» X^ifrtaitait xuj ^x^xog ivu^ra^tv yttti- 
nrfm WitrrA/Atfix, xxt X'^*» «*'*» *» ' liiov^aXhft aixohfinhhrtt jtai 
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slaves or free, with the Patriarchs, Prophets^ and other 
pious Jews and proselytes, will rise from the dead 
and he assembled in Jerusalem and the Holy Land» 
in order to take possession of it, there to receive the 



»mi •! 2xx«i ifi^Xoyowtf.'---** I and many others held these senti- 
ments, and believe assuredly that thus it will oome to pass ; 
but again, I have Intimated to you that many Christians who 
' are of pore and pious dispositions, do not acknowledge it. For 
as to diose who are called Christians, but who are Impious and 
profane heretics, — I have shown to you, that they teach alto- 
gether blasphemous, and impious, and absurd doctrines. . • 
For if you meet with some that are called Christians, and do 
not acknowledge this, but even dare to blaspheme the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, and say 
that there is no resurrection of the dead .... do not imagine 
that they are Christians . . . But I and those Christians who 
are in all things of a correct judgment, know that there will 
be a resurrection of the flesh, and a thousand years in Jerusa- 
lem built and adorned and enlarged, as the prophets Ecekiel, 
and Isaiah, and the others declare.** — Many learned men 
among the older writers, Daill^ (de utu pairum. p. 287, sq. de 
pmni$ et satisfaetion. human, p. 493,) besides two mentioned 
by Thirlby, {Opera Justin, p. 31 1,) and among the moderns, 
Mitoscher, (hUtoritohe Entvoiekelung der Lehre vom tausend' 
Jahrigen Reiehe in den drei ereten Jahrh. in Henke*s MagoMin 
f. ReligiontpMlosophiey vi. 241, with which compare Hand- 
bvehd, ehristl. Dogmengetehiehte, II. 420.) MUnier, (Handl. d. 
alteeten ehrietl, Dogmengesehiehte, II. 2, 256,) and Schweg^, 
Xder Monianitmue «. die ehrist, Kirehe dee Zweiten Jahrhun' 
derU, Tub. 1841, 137,) are disposed to find a contradiction in 
the passage last quoted, inasmuch as Justin ascribes the mille- 
narian doctrine to all sound thinking Christians, and then again 
denies it to a part of them ; and they think that this contra* 
diction must be removed by inserting the particle /mi before riff 
%tA»fmt, That contradiction does not exist, therefore this in- 
sertion is unnecessary, and can only produce confusion. The 
seeming contradiction vanishes as soon as the proper import is 
attach^ to the phrase »mra vatrm in the words f7 rivif itrn j^. 
B§y9mfun$ natri irdvra X^irr/«Mi. Justin says, I and many 
others believe in the millenarian reign ; but, on the other hand, 
there are many even among those who hold pure doctrine, who 
do not share in that belief. That the heretics reject millena- 
rianism can excite no wonder, for their whole doctrine is blas- 
phemous and absurd. I — Justin g^es on to say — I, and if 
there are Christians who in all points z»rd vrmpra are orchodor 
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eternal and unchangeable blessings promised to them, 
and to rejoice in communion ivith Christ. Justin 
dwells with deep emotion on this hope. It was, in 
his esteem, a sacred fire at which he kindled afiesh 
his Christian faith and practice. That this hope (in 
its pure roillenarian character and extent) might pos- 
sibly be Tain, never entered his thoughts. He befier- 
ed that it was supported by Scripture. He expressly 
appealed to the New Testament Apocalypse, and 
such passages in the Old Testament as Isaiah Ixy. 1 7, 
in evidence of the personal reign of Christ in Jerusa- 
lem. From the Apocalypse, and Isaiah Ixv. 22, (in 
connection with Genesis ii. 17) aiid y. 5, and Ps. xc. 
4,) he deduced the millenial period.^ How could he 
doubt it ? As to the specific mode in which he con* 
ceived that hope, he held the mean between the 
gross materialism with which the Ebionites,* Pa- 
believe in the resurrection of the flesh, as well as in the mille- 
narian reign. Justin, therefore, maintains not that all — but 
the perfectly {alUeitigen) orthodox were millenarians. He con. 
siders Riillenariani»m apart of the Church orthodoxy, and dis- 
tinguishes accordingly two classes of the orthodox, those who 
are so in the fullest sense, because they believe In the xnille- 
narian reign, and those who, though in other respects they hold 
fast pure doctrine, yet dissent so for from the standard of cor> 
rect belief, in rejecting millenarianism. Thus the supposed 
contradiction is completely obviated. Who were the persona 
belonging to this class of imperfect believers to whom Justin 
refers, cannot be ascertained. But It is known, that neither 
in the Epistles of the Roman Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp^ 
nor in the Apologetical writings of Tatian, Athenagoras, and 
Theophilus of Antioch, can any trace be found of millenarian 
opinions. 

' DiiU. c. Tr. c. 81, p. 178, sq. (p. 307, B. 308, A.) 

* Jerome, comment, in Jet, Ixv. 20, T. V. p. 209. — in Jes. 

Ixvi. 20, p. 217 in Zachar, xiv. 9, T. VI. p. 227- To brand 

Justin*8 millenarianism as Ebionitish, which Credner haa 
done, is perfectly unjustifiable. The millenarian representa- 
tions of Justin have, it is true, a certain similarity to those of 
the EbioniteK, but only as far as millenarianiom has in general 
a Jewish impress, (Jerome de vif, Ulttat. c 18, T. I. p. 177* 
— I^lille annonim jndaica 2fVTi^«rif. — comment, in Jet. L. xviii. 
prowm. T. V. p. 203,) and not in a higher degree than can be 
affirmed of all Catholic millenarian representations. 
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pias,^ Irenseus,' and Lactantiub' explained it, and the 
spiritualizing in which Barnabas^ and Tertullian^ in- 
dulged. He certainly expected physical enjoyments, 
and belieyed that Christ would eat and drink with the 
members of his kingdom ;^ but he denied the continu- 
ance of the sexual functions, being assured from Luke 
XX. 34^ that those who rose again would *^ neither 
many nor be given in marriage, but be as the angels ;'' 
and depicted the state of the elect under the personal 
reign as one of blissful unchangeableness, repose, and 
exemption from pain. Thus he says, '' At his glorious 
advent Christ will, in every w^ay, confound those who 
have hated him, and unrighteously apostatized from him ; 
but his own people he will bring to enjoy repose, and 
to fulfil all their expectations/'*^ And in another pas- 
sage, *' Whoever is faithful to the doctrine of Jesus, 
him will Christ rabe from the dead at his second ad- 

' Iren. €uiv. Hares, 5, 33, p. 333, and Euseb. Hist, eeclet. 
3, 39, T. I. p. 284 

* Adv. Hares. 6, 33. p. 332. 

^ InslUutt divin 7, 14, sqq. 7, 24. 

* llipisc. c 15, T. I, p- 4(i.— ixS^y i vlis avrav xeti xarecfyng'u 

r«» riXiiMiy xmi rwt ofri^ag. Compare Heiike de episto/a qua 
Bamabae iribuitur authentiay Jen. 1827, p- 67* and Hefele, 
das Sendschreiben des Apostels Barnabas^ 109, 257. 

^ Ado, Marc. 3,24, T. I. p. 152. — Hanc (the New Jerusa- 
lem) dicimuB excipiendis resurrectione Sanctis et referendis 
omnium bonorum utique spiritalium copia in corapensationem 
eorum, qua in seculo vel despeximus vel amisimus, a deo pro- 
spectam. — de resurrect, earn, c. 26, T. Ill p. 204. See 
Schwegler, der Montasim^ und die ChrisU, Kirche des 
xwieten Jahrhunderts^ 73. 

« Dial. e. Tr. c. 61, p. 147, (p. 271, A.) ht murcf .... 
irmktv vm^mytfnffiffBiti U 'U^wraxifi xtu rirt tms, fum^nrMt mlnrev 
00furtU9 vdXtv MCI ^fipmyu9. 

^ Dial, c, Tr, c. 81, p. 179, (p. 3«8, B.) de resurrect, c. 
3,p. 690, A. 

s Dial, e. Tr, o, 121, p. 214, (p. 350, B.) U vattrh r^im i« 
rji IpiHif »iri irtt^if »mr»kv^m vanrtis rtug fur^rarrats »Mv 
nmi rats aurS aii»tit awwrAvrms v^iV ^i l^i^s mvsMrawft mifoit^cvf 
mvTMs T» w^Mhxti/Atf» fl'«»T». Compare c. 138, p. 229, (p :^0H, 
A.); rf Xttf Tf wmie^tf imvavrtf w^snr»ifftmf%9 U 
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rent, and make him immmtaly mdiaiigeable, andfiee 
from all sorrow.**' 

At the close of the thousand yean of the personal 
reign, Justin expected the second act of the great 
dnuna of the resurrection. The first resurrection ex* 
tended only to the memhers of that reign, the holier- 
ers and the saints, on whose aooount it is called Aofy.* 
But after the lapse of that reign of peace, the resur- 
rection of all men, without exception, will take place.* 
In form and nature the two acts of the resurreetioii 
will not differ from one another : in hoth, the hodiea 
will rise ^yith the same form and suhstance, with the 
same component parts and members, from their grayes, 
as they possessed while alire. Justin belieyed in a 
perfect identity of the deceased and risen body ; the 
only difference, he admitted, was, that mutilated bo- 
dies would rise with their limbs restored.^ In this 
opinion he &ithfully reflects that of the undent 

^ Dial. e. TV. c. 69, p. 168, (p. 296, A. B.) 
* Dial 0. Tr. c 113, p. 206, (p. 340, C.) 
> Dial. e. Tr. c. 81, p. 179, (p. 308, A. B.) ««(' *A^' ^^ «^ 
f infut 'iWfMTf , tU tm M9riXM9 ri X^ifV, i» JkirnmXm^m yntffU9f 

tmHrmt ^^fnrtwn, tttei fitrm TmSfrm ^ »«S^Xis«v mmi {nmXUn 

919. — ** A certain man belonging to ns, named John, one of 
the apostles of Christ, prophesied, in a revelation made t» 
him, that the belierers in onr Christ will spend » thousand 
years in Jemsalem ; and after that the general, and (speaking 
summarily) the eternal resurrection of all will take place si- 
mnltanfoasly, and the judgment.^— This passage serves to 
correct MUnter*s statement {Handbuch a. altesi. ChrisiL 
Dogmengetehiehte, II. 2, 269), " Justin deviates from the ge> 
neral representaCTon, in making the happiness of the miOis- 
nial reign not to preoeSe the judgments hut to follow it imme- 
diately.** The learned inijuirer was led into this error by a 
passage in the Apology (1, 52, p. 74, [p- 87, B.]), where Jus-> 
tin takes no notice of the millentnm (whether by accident or 
for apologetic reasons is nncertain), bat connects the generid 
resurrection of the dead, and the judgment, wfth the mention 
of the second coming of Christ. 
< V. Vol.i. p. 182, also Apd, 1, 8, p. 48, (p. 57, B.) t^ 
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Church, which beKeved, that bodies at the resurrec- 
tion would differ in no respect from what they were 
before, except in the restoration of the mutilated parts.^ 
The universal resurrection of the dead had for its 
object the judgment, the final and complete realization 
of the moral system. This judgment, which will ex* 
tend to all mankind, (Adam not excepted,)^ and will 
be executed by Christ in the name, and by the autho- 
rity of the Father,* passes the irrevocable decision on 
the destiny of angels and men, and brings eternal 
blessings or curses on the good and the bad,^ according 
to the merit or demerit of their actions, and the measure 

^ Prudentius expresses tbis conviction of the ancient church 
in very forcible and explicit terms, and may be considered as 
speaking for the wh<de body :^- 

Nosco meum in Christo corpus resurgere. Quid me 
Desperare jubes ? Veniam quibus ille revenit 
Calcata de morte viis. Quod credimns, hoc est ; 
£t totos veniam, nee enim minor aut alius quam 
Nunc sum restituar. VuUus, vigor et color idem. 
Qui modo vivit, erit. Nee roe vel dente vel ungue 
Fraudatum revomet patefacti fossa sepulcri. 

See Zehrt, ^ber die Auferttehung der Todten (OSttingen, 
1836.) 88. 

« Dial, e, Tr. c 118, p. 211, (p. 346, A.) in n^tit Imttf 
Mtti n»^f ifrmirrmw «&rir tS^at S X^trh, tS^n U ifXXHf.^-c* 13'/, 
p. 224, (p. 3e>2, A,) r«y 'In^iy, h ««} hftus iTiyi,g,fitt X^irh vin 
^iw ray^m^lrrm mmi ff»ar«W« »«« inXnkvSora tig rwt w^rnvmH 
ftmi ^dXi9 Ta^»yifnfifUf»9 M^irhv ^tivrm irk£t AvB^tiva^ f*'*XV* 
mvTtv *A^»/», — .'< I have repeatedly said that this Christ himself 

will be the judge of the living and of ail the dead Jesus 

whom we acknowledge as Christ the Son of God, who was 
crudiied, and rose again, and returned to heaven, and who 
will come again to be the judge of all men, absolutely, even in* 
duding Adam himself.'* 

* Dial, c. Tr. c. 68, p. 154, (p. 2»'», B.) S^rm f€h. , . . 

I wctfi'rhf rSt iAMt ^ug irtmaSai, — *"* That I may not be con- 
demned in the judgment which God, the maker of all things, 
will hold by my Lord Jesus Christ. .^poL I, 8, p. 48, (p. 67, 
B.) l,63,p, 74, (p.88. A.) 

* ^pol. 1, 12, p.^ 49, (p. 69, B.) ^4cli6f*s» , . . Xmarrn 

I, 46, p. 70, (p. 82, ^.)—DiQl. c. Tr. c. 47, p. 143, (p. 267, 
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of their indiyidual powers.^ Not that Qod acts judi- 
cially for the first time at the last day ; during the 
course of the world's developement he has often shown 
the truth and inyiolability of the moral system ; he 
has frequently held general or partial judgments.' 
But the moral system, on the great uniyersal day of 
judgment, will first attain its perfect manifestation ; 
then it will first appear with the fullest evidence, that 
'^ a holy God lives and cares for men ; that virtue and 
vice are not mere empty notions; and that human 
lawgivers have good reason for punishing those who 
insult the public morality.^ Such a jud^ent is ad- 
missible, because angels and men, the objects of it, 
are endowed with freedom. '^ Since God,"^ argues Jus- 
tin, *< created angels and men free at first, it is right 
that they should be punished for their misdeeds with 



raXdfiat iv Twrotg xtu u^itH. — ** We believe that every man will 
go into eternal punishment or happiness acconiing to the desert 
of his actions — therefore our Lord Jesus Christ said, ia 
whatever I detect you, in these I will judge you. 

* /ipoL 1, 17> p. 54, (p. 64, D.E.) fifiei; . . . VtffTtvetrts 
fiSXkof ^\ xai mretafiivot xitr A^i»9 rSif <r^a^i*>y tttttffm rUeif )<^ 
w^it atgmiv 2i»ae^ xa.) v^of Atakoymv eSv tkafig iu»eifu«tf ira^ ^f5 
rifXiyav Aitm* ni^^fCfSoM, A i l^rrU \fnn*v%*t (Luke xii. 48.)-. 
*' We . . . believing, or rather being persuaded that 
every one, according to the desert of his deeds, shall receive 
the punishment of eternal fire, and that an account will be re* 
quired, in proportion to the powers he received from God, as 
Christ has declared.** 

« Dial, 0, Tr. c 102, p. 197, (p. 329, A.) WtifiTtv «c;ri|»W«f 

XPtt 9v lyifufxi xttXn itveu, ri alrt^wiav f;^Mv eivrif* xeu tn xaeXip 
itvtu 0fi9i»tt iyviv^'^c, x»i itkBoXtxeif xai fM^txas x^Uetf i^osetj vrtpom 
XayfiitM fjkivTM t« uvrt%u(rlu, — '* Ue made both angels and men 
self-governing, for the practice of righteousness, and appointed 
the times till when he knew it would be well for them to have 
this self-governing power ; and because he knew that it was 
also fit, he made both general and partial judgments, this self- 
governing power being preserved.** 
» Apol, 2, 9, p. 94, (p. 47, l>. E.) 
* Apol. 2, 7, p. 93, Cp. 46, E.) 
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eternal fire." On another occasion he says/ " God 
has created angels and men free, on the condition that 
they are to be judged, in case they act against sound 
reason.** The difference, and in part, contrariety of 
moral notions and laws which exist among men, form 
only an apparent objection against this judgment. For 
bad laws are the genuine offspring of fallen angels, 
and of like-minded men, and ereiy one possesses a 
sufficient power of reason to distinguish between 
good and bad opinions and regulations. That differ- 
ence does not take away the possibility and righteous- 
ness of the judgment. 

When the great act of the judgment is over, then 
comes the end of the world, and the judged partake, 
according to the decision passed upon them, of salra- 
tion or damnation. Justin certainly expected that the 
end of the world would be by a conflagration, as did 
the other Fathers, but he differed from them in be- 
lieving that the world would be transformed, but in a 
sense annihilated. The brief allusion which we find 
in the first Apology, intimates this ; '' the Sibyll and 
Hystaspes have said that there will be a consumption 
of perishable things by fire^*'* and this obscure hint 
is confirmed by a distinct statement in the second 
Apology,^ " God delays the breaking-up and dissolu- 

^ Dial. c. Tr, c. 141, p. 231, (p. 370, B.) compare c.88, p. 
186, (p. 316, A.) 

^ jlpol. !, 20, p. 55, (p. 66, C) »«} :Si$oXKm ««) *T^ri9vm 

* Apol 2, 7, p. 93, (p. 45, B. C.) iwif*uet i ^th rii* fvyxv0t* 
mat) Ketrdy^vftf radir«»jif xifffiu fitri ^atntrtu 7ta km ei ^»Sk9i ityytX»t. 
««2 %aifigUf *mj avS^at^rat fiitiziri at^i, %m to ^vtpfict reiv X^irrjffv«y. 
• ynti^Kei iy r^ ^uret Sn alntv Wtt, Etm « fiii rura A*, 0V» «» avi\ 
Ufd.iv ravTtt in TatSiv xa) in^yetff^en ««■• rSt ^ayXatf iattftivM* 2v- 
axriv nt, aXXei r«Tv^7^7^f n^i'tvf KolQJdh J^vi^m Ttifj» hin^tvf^ ^s 
««i ir^ort^v i MatTMtXvrfitas /uilisii« Ai<r*v »XX' 4 ro9 fiivav ^hv lut 
litats v-m^' fiffuy »*X^f*i*of Vm, 9ra^* vfiiTfh Atvxakimci . . . 
OvT« yei( fif*MS 4rJ(f Utrv^A^fiv ^aftU yiM|ri'S«', »XX* au;^ aai ai'^tlut' 
naif ttatrat rat rit At &XXnXet ffAnrafv failmfiaXns X^a*, 2 attv^t/lat 
i^Avif. 'inhere in evidently somethiiiff wanting in the clause I 
yiwfuat Iv'^^vfM t]t mJnif Inv ; but whatever emendatiou may 
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tion of the wbde world, bo that eyil angels, and dse* 
mons, and men, might be no longer on account of the 
seed of the Chiistians, in which^ as he knows, is 
the foondation of natore. For were it not so, it would 
not be possible for you to do these things, and to be 
operated upon by eril demons, but the fire of judg- 
ment coming down, would destroy all things without 
distinction, as formexly the flood, which left no one ex* 
oept Noah, (whom you call Deu<»lion), with his family. 
For in this sense we say that a conflagration will take 
place, but not as the Stoics, by a transmutation of all 
thinss into one another, which is most absurd/' Jus- 
tin here speaks undeniably of a destruction of the 
world. The conflagration which he announces, is not 
to be a Stoical one, therefore not a dissolution of the 
terrestrial substances into the original material for the 
production of a new world out of the ruins of the 
old. The fire of the judgment must be of a kind as 
thoroughly destructire as Noah's deluge, which left 
nothing remaining on the earth, save the Patriardi, 
and ** they that were with him in the Ark." But this 
amounts to nothing less than a destruction of the 
world. When Justin includes in the range of this 
destruction, eril angels and wicked men, this must be 
looked upon merely as an inconsiderate hyperbole* 
thrown off in a momentary excitement, which must 
be corrected by statements in other parts of his writ- 
ings. 

The blessedness to which Christians, believers, and 
all the pious men are to be admitted at the close of 
the judgment, Justin regards, for the most part, as a 
continuation of the joys of the millenium. Immortality* . 
impassibleness, fireedom from sorrow, eternal dominion^ 
are the epithets by which he most frequently distinguish- 
es it. On one occasion he says, ''Christ will admit those 
(Jews) who merit it, to his everlasting kingdom with 
the Patriarchs and Prophets ; but the rest he threatens 

be suggested, the meaning is obvious enough. Justin alludes 
to a sentiment often bitmght forward by him, that God created 
the world for the sake of its rational inhabitants, or with a still 
more partial view {noch einseiUger) for the sake of Christians. 
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(Matt. viii. 11^) to send with the unbelieying and in- 
corrigible from an the Gentiles, to the condemnation 
of unquenchable fire." Dial, c. Tr. c. 120, p. 21 3, 
[p. 349, B.] At another time he says exultingly, 
**' The soiled garments with which jou (Jews) hare 
clothed all who, through the name of Jesus, hare be- 
come Christians, you will behold taken away from uSf 
when Grod will raise all from the dead, and place some 
in his eternal and indissoluble kingdom, incorruptible, 
deathless, and impassible, while the rest he will dis- 
miss to the punishment of eternal fire." {DiaL c Tr, 
c. 117, p. 210, [p. 345, B.]) In a third passage he 
declares that '^ at Christ's second advent, dealli wiU 
be dispersed by those who hare belieyed on Christ 
and lived according to his good pleasure, and for them 
entirely cease and be no longer, and while others are 
sent to judgment, and the condemnation of suffering 
eternal tire, they shall live together impassible and in- 
corruptible, and free from sorrow, and immortal."^ 
Justin admits only of one point of distinction and su* 
perior enjoyment compared with the millenial state 
in the condition of the pious after judgment, namely, 
their immediate communion with God. Without 
noticing the innumerable passages in which commu- 
nion with God is promised to believers in general 

* Dial. o. Tr. c. 45, p. 141, (p. 264, A.) K^t^rh . . . . Xi 
rnt wa^^wu .... yiwn^'htu ffet^Kt^tn^tis ir'tftmnv, 7y« hk rtis 
MOM/uuMS rava-fif . , . i SavttTff tiartif^effiS^ titii iv vp ^kvt/m 
airS 7«» K^^Tov ^u^uvttf. avi t£v irtrTtvovretp etvrS k»s i^ft^tfwf 
^ivyrm irmv^nrett rikuv, vn^w ^nxir* m, Srav tt /uiv ett »fUi9 ami 
»«rtt)isnv Tw xrv^U ivtivfa/t xikti^t^B-eu 'Wfff»(p^iiriy, •/ I) &y 

The freedom from death, which in this passage is promised 
to believiDg and virtuous Crhistians, as a constituent of 
their future blessedness, relates as much to the period sab- 
sequent on the milleninm as during that state. But by the 
death, freedom from which is promised to Christians, it I's na- 
turally to understand not merely earthly decease, but the death 
of the substance of man. Yet with this conception of denth 
the other metaphorical notion of it is indistinctly mingled, 
which involves the unhappinesii of man internally dead. 
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terms without spedfiruig the time of their entrance 
upon it ; we find this accession of enjoyment dis- 
tinctly expressed in the following avowal : '*" Christi- 
ans helieve that the unrighteous and profligate will be 
punished in eternal fire, on the contrary, the virtuous, 
and those who have lived as Christ did, will enjoy 
communion with Qoi in an impassible state/' The 
collocation of the divine communion of the pious with 
the punishment of the wicked, shows that he is refer- 
ring to the period after the judgment. But Justin^ in 
representing the saved as in immediate communion 
with God after the judgment, assures them at the 
same time of a pure, sinless life ; for with God no evil 
dwells ; with him is a pure eternal life.^ 

To those who are condemned at the day of judg- 
ment, Justin assigns a very material and external pu- 
nishment; he makes it to consist, by an erroneous inter- 
pretation of the imagery of Scripture, in material fire. 
He mentions fire whenever he speaks of the punishment 
of the lost; eternal inextinguishable fire, the fire of judg- 
ment, the punishment of fire, are the constant forms in 
which he depicts those pains.* How far he was from 
taking this imagery merely as imagery, with what dis- 
tinctness the element of fire was present to his thoughts, 
is evident, not only from his speaking of the damned 
being shut up, enveloped in eternal fire,^ and of the 

*■ Apol. I, 8, p. 47, (p* ^, A.) TV atlvAu ««} »«S«^0v /2/ir la'i. 
BvfAwvTtf, rr,i fttrk Buv rm vtivrttv ^etr^og xet) iti/uuti^ov hetyt^yng 
MTivroiovfinB* . . . Tiii *t( aifrf hayMyiis, Mas xuxia evx 
cfTiri/TM. — ^* Being desirous of a pure und endless life, we are 
limbitious of intercourse with God the Father and Maker of 
all things, — intercourse with him in a place where evil assails 
not." 

« Alw9i»f 9rZp. Apol. 2, 1, p. 88, (p. 41, C.) 2, 2, p. 89, (p. 41, 




B.)— c. 120, p. 213, (p, 349, B.)— ««X«y*f m»»uos a-wjcf. c. Tr. 
c. 117, p. 210, (p. 146, B.) 

« Apol, 2, «, p. 94, (p. 46, C) el (i»iuMi) rhv «$«'«y xoXao^^v 
Mm) rtfttt^iav x»fiWovr»t, h alatfitf ^v^) iyxket^BuTtf. 
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punisbment of eternal fire^^ but most clearly from the 
exposition which he gives of Isa. i. 20.* " When it 
is said, ' a sword shall devour you,' it means not that 
they who are disobedient shall perish by the sword ; 
but the sword of the Lord is the fire, whose food they 
shall become who choose to do eyil'' In accordance 
with this view, he considers hell not as a state, but a 
place. *' Hell,"' says he, " is a place where those 
shall be punished who have lived unrighteously, and 
have not believed that the things shall come to 
pass which God hath taught through Christ." To 
this place he supposes that bad men and angels will 
be consigned, and endure their pains together. This 
appears from the following denunciations :* ** Christ 
will raise the bodies of all men who have ever lived, 
and shall clothe the worthy with incorruption, but 
shall send the unrighteous in eternal sensibility, with 
the evil daemons, into eternal fire ;** — and, '* Christ 
has predicted that Satan, with his host, and the men 
who followed them, shall be sent into the fire."*'' 
In reference to the duration of future pimishment, 

' ApoL 1, 12, p. 49, (p. 59, 6.) aiuviec ^M vv^is KaretiUfi. — 1, 
17, p. 54, (p. 64, D.) Im rv^h atmiu yixett. — 1, 45, p. 71, (P- 83, 
B.) To the same subject helongH what Justin says, {Apol. t, 
57, p* 77} [p* 91, C.]) of an ix^'v^u^is ^tr) xok^o^ei tZv itff^m ; 
from the connection, it appears, that he considers the fire of 
hell as identical with that of the final conflagration. 

« Apol 1, 44, p. 69, sq. (p. 81, D.) 

' Apd, 1, 19, p. 55, (p. m, B.) 

* Apol- 1, 62, p. 74, (p. 87, B.) rk ^ufutret uvtyt^et vuvrvv 
rSv yit9f*ifw¥ AvB^ei^m ttu) t£v fih &liuv 'Mtret ec.(p^a^(rUv ruv 

° Apol, I, 28, p. 60, (p. 71, B.) h (W/SaAw) tU r« tru^ <ri^- 

. . . fl'gtfi/K^vvtf'iv i X^if-of, With this we, may compare the 
fragment which Andrew of Ccesarea, in Cappadocia {comment, 
in apocal. loan. c. 60. Serm. 21. Opera Chrysostom. ed. Franc, 
ad M. 16!»7, T. ii. p. 689,) has prfserved from a losttreatit« of 
Justin s, fiiyots 'lufTm <pnfi* i* Tin vi X^tffrS rtt^u^'tif vr^irvg 
ytSutt rif ^i«/3«X«», ort »«r«2i^/x«r«/ tig rhv aptufffot net) tit rh t5 
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Justin is equally far from' adopting the iudiyidual 
opinioii of Amobius/ who believed in a final annihila- 
tion, as irom the expectation of Origen,* who believed 
in the final reformation, and consequent salvation of 
the damned ; Justin regarded the punii^ment as with- 
out end. He had no conception of a possible refor- 
mation of the widced afiber the day of judgment He 
calls repentance in Hades too late ;' he warns the 
Jews,^ ^' only a short time is le.ft for your coming over 
to us; if Christ should hasten his coming, in vain 
would be your repentance — in vain would ye lament ; 
he would not listen to you." And, referiog to future 
punishment, he says,^ ^< And then shall they repent 
when it will avail them nothing." In one passage of 
the Dialogue, it is true, he seems to teach the final 
destruction of the damned by fire, and on this passage 
those writers have generally depended, who, like 
Huet,<i Bossier,'' Munscher/ Mus^r,^ Daniel^^o 

^ Adv. Gent. 2, 14. 

' See Mu]}8cher (^Handhuch der ChrUtl. Dofftnengesehichte, 
ii. 39, 506,) and Strauss, (of. Christ, GlaubensUhre, ii. 091.) 
r' Coh. ad Or. c. 36, p. 32, (p. 33, A.) U ^gp w) Ur^Ow. 
/£«; furdftm. The same views are also decidedly taken by 
Clement, £pUt. 2, c. 8, T. i. p- 1«7. fttra ro ^tJ^uw nftis U 
tS itiir/iu, cittiirt Iwtiftt^ Ua iliaftcX«<yna^»ff-Ba4 n fHratrpiiif 
trt. And by Cyprian, Ep, ad Demetr. c. 25, T. ii. p, 
224. qiiando istinc excessum fuerit, nuilus jam pcenitentiaa 

locus est nullus satisfaction is effectus c. 24, p. 223, erit tunc 

tine fraccu poeuiteniise dolor poen8e» iuanis ploratio et inefficax 
deprecatio. 

* Dial. c. Tr. c 28, p. 120, (p. 245, C.) 

^* ApoL 1, 52, p. 74, (p. 37, C.) ««) t«7» /AtrafotiffBfn, in evit» 
MpXwwtv. Baiimgarten-Crusius justly observes (Lehrbuch der 
Christl. Dogmengeschichtet IL 1287.) ** Justin includes, in 
the ftijdfetet, which he ascribes to the lost, only anguish and re- 
morse." 

^ OrigeKtana, 2, 2, qusest. 11^ No. 25, in the Appendix to 
Origen's Works edited by De la Rue, T. IV. p. 231. 

7 Lehrhegriff der Christl. Kirche, 202, and Bibliotheh der 
Kirchenv'dter,!. 141. 

* Handbuch der Christl, Dogmengeschichte, II. 483, 616. 

* Handbuch der alteaten ChrisU. Dogtnengeschichtey II. 2. 
191, 279. 

^0 Talianus der Apologet. 225, 229. 
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Hase,* Starck»* Kern,^ and others, have ascribed to him 
the belief in the final cessation of future punishment, 
in the sense of a final annihilation of the wicked. He 
«ays, dXXa fMfiv ids airo%7i^iLitv ^tifit rag -^mx^^ ^7^ 
hfianv ydo Jv. ug dXTi^ug rsTg TLaxoTg^ 'AXXa r/, rag 
Pih Tuv gytf£j3wv sv x^etTTovi irot X^S-V /"'^^^"'j ^^ ^^ ddixovg 
xclI irwnoag sv p^s/^ow, rhv r?c xg/Vewj gx5fip^o;M<£vas %|0*'**' 
rorg. Ouroig ai fisv^ d^tat rov ^eov (paviTff^ai^ oux d'S'oSuj- 
tfxoutftv STtj at ds xoXd^ovrat, ear dv avrag xa/ thai xa/ 
9coXd^s<^at6 ^shg ^sXfi, c. Tr. c. 5, p. 107, (p- 223, 
B.) — " Buit, indeed, I deny that souls die, for that 
-would be truly a gain to the wicked. But what then ? 
the souls of the pious remain in a better place, but the 
unrighteous and wicked in a worse, expecting the 
time of judgment. Thus, those souls that appear 
worthy of God will not die, but these are punished as 
long as God shall will them to be and to be pu- 
nished." But the opinion expressed in this passage, 
of the final annihilation of the wicked, represents this 
annihilation only as possible, not as real. Justin in- 
troduces the possibility, in order to give a stronger 
emphasis to the sentiment he had before expressed, 
that the imperishability of the soul is not immanent, 
but a donative. How little he believed in an actual 
realization of the acknowledged possibility, not only 
the first clause of the quotation shows, in which the 
perpetuity of all souls (those of the wicked, therefore, 
as well as of the good) is maintained and urged on 
moral grounds \* but still more those other passages, 

^ Lehrbuch der evangeU Dogmatxk, ^2 Aufl.) 126. 

* Freimuihige Beirachtttngen liber d. Chri^ienthvm, 345, 347 

' Der Christl. Eschatologie in d. Tubinger Zeiisohri/i /. 
Theohyicy 1840, III. 82. 

^ That clause ought not to be translated, as ra sometimes 
done, '^ I do not maintain that all pouIs "die," so that the souls 
of the wicked might, by implication, be considered as subject 
to mortality. The following words decidedly oppose this in- 
terpretation, liftai9* ya^ ^y its aXn^vt rus xftVMf. Accordirg 
to tbis latter clause, the former must be translated, " I deny 
that souls will ever die..*' No grammaitical reasons can be 
urged against this translation. 

TOL. II. 2 C 
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in which an eternal duration is expressly assigned to 
the punishment and persons of the wicked. If we do 
not reckon among these passages those in which the 
predicate eternal is attributed to that punishment, in 
parallel to the eternity of the happiness of the saved ; 
if we also pass over what Justin, in one passage de- 
nounces, that the wicked will be punished a bound- 
less duration ;^ yet such confessions as :* ^^ Plato has, 
in like manner, said that Rhadamanthus and Minos 
will punish the unjust who appear before them ; we 
maintain the same things but that it will be done by 
Christ, and that their souls will suffer with their 
bodies an eternal punishment, and not for a millenial 
period only^ as he said ;" and,' ^^ we have learnt from 
Isaiah that the limbs of transgressors will be gnawed 
into by a worm and an unquenchable fire, continuing 
immortal so as to be a spectacle to ail flesh/' — confes- 
sions such as these testify most incontrovertibly for 
the unlimited eternal duration of the wicked, and of 
the punishment to which they will be consigned. 
More especially the expression d^dvara fisvovra is 
decisive. 

But the condemnation of Satan and the daemons 
runs parallel with the condemnation of men ; what 
Justin asserts of the punishment of the latter, both in 
extent and duration, must apply with still greater 
force to the former ; for, if no hope can be entertain* 
ed of the redemption of human transgressors, assur* 

* yipol, I, 28, p. 60, (p. 71. B.) xeXafBti^ofitiwus r«» «Tif«- 
m ataiva. 

^ ApoL 1, 8, p. 48, 0). 57, B.) U\xr»»f i/tititte t^n, Tal^ftaw- 

TO auTo ^f^yiika, ^afjuvt ytfWt^B^eitj akK* vv'i ru X^/rv, »«i 'rtiis 
itvrtltf ffmfJMVi fA%rk rSf ^v^^it ytvjfiivMv »att atm*iat9 xoXmrtv 

3 pial, o.Tr, c. 130, p. 223, (p. 35 J, D.) tyvv/Aii, Mcti Z,it 
*Ufatou vk. xuKa tSv iret^afit(ifi*9Tvv itro fKtiXti»«s ««< i-ratirw 
irufif ii»fii/i^tiTKi^Bcti fAiXXeif. uBumret fiifofrm, ticrrs Kat iTvett 
tis 9ottftf vetvnt a-u^KOf' — Miinscher*s attempt at a middle course 
founders on this passafl'e, (Handbuch der chrUtl, Dogmenaes- 
chichte,U. 484,) ^ ^ 
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ediy the punishment of Satan and his angels must be 
without end.^ 

^ The principal passages in proof of this point have already 
heen quoted. (ApolA\, 28, p. 60, [p. 71, B.]^l, 52, p. 74, 
[p. 87, B.]— 2, 8, p. 94, [p. 46, D.J) .What Miinscher ad- 
duces in proof that Justin did not entirely reject the final 
reformation of Satan, will not apply to these passages. How 
unalterably firm the whole ancient Church (the Alexandrians 
excepted) held the incorrigibility, and consequent eternal con- 
demnation of Satan, Tatian will show in name of all the rest. 
Orat. c. Gr. c. 15, p. 257, (p- 154, C.) >» rSf iatfitotuv utrerae-tf 
•^X<^X*' /^«I«»»/«»- rflran— c. 14, p 256, (p. 153, C.) StrS* ^s-i^ 
if I* KvrtTf *t^iTr09 iv tm vvv, fin i/xtiea; rtTg av^^uxot; aTdS^v^Txeiyf 
rSSr* ivoT av fi.iX.Xmft xo'^u^iir^eit 9rec^ov ahrots, ov ftiB^i^ovrif ut'itV 

^vns ayr) ^%9aToy \v aB'ttviru fiijaketft/iaynrts 

"E^w^iv ritv »B-»9xtriait iucixv rii 'x-ai^ Sv t^uf ^^ivov-, xetrk ^ r^v 
ffvroLftt ifMieiv avB-fiuTits, roTg itaja yfeiftiiv hettr^u^^fAivuf^ etwi^ 



THE END. 
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